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More Private Vices 


The Wolfenden proposals are considered in the light of the interests 
of that not unimportant section of the community who are neither 
perverts nor clients of prostitutes. (page 735) 


The Next Syria? 


Communism is gaining ground in densely populated Java; if the 
disintegration of Indonesia leads to civil war, the free world may 
find itself involved. (page 739) 


Engineering for Growth 


The biggest “growth industry” in the British economy is geared 
to investment, defence, durable consumer goods—and exports. Which 
is developing fastest ? (page 777) 


Korea Climbs Out of the Rubble 


South Korea’s economic recovery is slow. Our special correspondent 
discusses whether the country can stand alone. (page 769) 


Ulster Faces Facts 


Ulster, economically, is the problem province of the United Kingdom. 
How far can the politicians at Stormont overcome its inherent industrial 
handicaps? (page 779) 


Deflation at a High Level 


| The American economic outlook is for sluggish weather during the 
autumn but no deep or lasting depression is likely. (page 759) 
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A Choice 


for Germans 


The West should not regard itself 
as a party to the German electoral 
struggle, but must be prepared to 
live with whatever government the 
German voters choose. (page 733) 


Report from 
Blackpool 


Our special correspondent reports 


from the Trades Union Congress 
at Blackpool where the proceedings 
have been disarmingly placid. New 
men are moving in and the old 
guard bowing out. (page 737) 
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WICLIYY 
AUXILIARIES 


for 
Nuclear Power Plant 


The reliability and high efficiency in design 
materials and performance associated with 
Weir Auxiliaries for steam installations are 
now being applied to Weir equipment for 


Nuclear Power plant. 
Research, development, design and manufacture of the highest 


standard, maintain Weir leadership in the auxiliary field, 


whatever the source of energy. 


In the rapidly changing field of power reactor technology, we can 
give expert assistance on such equipment, and we invite con- 
sultation on all questions relating to the design and manufacture 
of Pumps, Valves, Heat Exchangers and other Auxiliaries for 


Nuclear Power circuits. 


MANUFACTURERS OF POWER PLANT AUXILIARIES FOR LAND AND MARINE DUTIES 
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ae INTERNATIONAL 
SP NEWS AND 
SIGNIFICANCE... IMPARTIALLY ! 


1/ 6 d.. at better Newsagents and Bookstalls @ 


remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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HE°’S GOT 


INGRAM 
COOLNESS 
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Ingram coolness changes a man’s 
4 attitude to shaving! Ingram is 

se” $0 Comforting because it com- 
bines its own face lotion, which cools, soothes and protects 
as soon as your brush touches your face. Your razor 
has an easy passage— and you have a contented skin. 
There’s no sting, no bite, no drag with Ingram, the 
coolest shave in the world. Ingramshave tomorrow! 
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INGRAM combines its own face lotion 





10/12 cwt. van 
£512. 18. 9d. 


le 
~~ "oO 


12 seater personnel carriers 
From £545 


im 
ER oO 


25 ewt. pick-up 
£787.17 10d 


enn 


35 cwt van 


£992 7. 10d 


3-ton lorry 
£940 I. td 


Large capacity vans from 
£1,370 


S-ton tipper 
£1,155 . 8. 10d. 


6-ton normal control truck 


£1,172... 8d. 


aN 


S-ton forward control truck 
£1,139. 14. 8d. 


ae. 


Gon forward control truck 
£1,310.8. 10d. 


= 


7-ton heavy duty tipper 
£1,458. 14. Id. 


Tractor for 10-ton articulated trailer 
£1,124.6. Sd. 
All prices include Purchase Tax. 


All prices are for 
petrol-engined trucks. 
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BEDFORD * 


THE TRUCK FOR 


Because ... 

the Bedford truck range now has nineteen 
different chassis models, to carry every 
load from } ton to 10 tons. And within that 
range there’s a truck built for the job you 
have in mind. 

You can choose between forward and 
normal control for all middleweight and 
heavy trucks. And there is the alternative of 
diesel or petrol power for all truck models. 


There aretwo famous Bedford petrolengines . 


—the 214 cu. in. Extra Duty and the 300 


cu. in. Long Life — of proved performance 
and economy. As diesel unit for the 4, 
5 and 6-tonners there’s the new Bedford 
diesel, a 6-cylinder direct injection engine 
of the most modern design. 

Standardize on Bedford. You benefit from 
Bedford’s nation-wide Square Deal service 
with low-priced parts available everywhere. 
You find maintenance simpler. You find it 
easier to interchange drivers. Ask your local 
Bedford dealer for further information. 


Bedfords 


You see them everywhere 


Vauxhall Motors Limited > Luton + Beds 
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the $iit of fire 


According to Greek legend, the gift of fire was bestowed on mankind by Prometheus, who lit a 
torch at the Sun-god’s chariot. However he came by it, man has made tremendous strides 

in the practical use of this universal form of energy. Today heat, artificially generated and 
confidently controlled, is a vital link in all kinds of locomotion, processing, building, and a 
host of operations otherwise denied us. Savage if let loose at the high degree necessary 

for these duties, man-made heat has been tamed to act as a willing slave; and contributing to 
this in a widely-increasing way are the products of The Cape Asbestos Company Limited. 






Controlling quality from the time the raw 
material is won in their own mines and quarries, 
Cape Asbestos have processing and marketing 
facilities in keeping with such a 

world-wide organisation. The experience 

gained is put to immediate use in the continuous 
research and development conducted by 

Cape Asbestos to meet the 

insulation needs of tomorrow. 

CAPOSITE in the form of moulded blocks and pipe sections 
of Amosite asbestos: for thermal insulation. 


M ARINITE non-combustible sheet, made from 
Amosite asbestos: for the construction of A & B bulkheads in 
ships and industrial ovens, driers, etc. 


ASBESTOLUX non-combustible asbestos insulation board, 
made from Amosite asbestos: for structural insulation combined 
with maximum fire protection. 


ROCKSIL rock wool, processed from natural Scottish rock 
and available in a variety of forms: 
for heat and acoustic insulation and refrigeration. 


SUBSIDIARIES and ASSOCIATES 


(My The Cape Asbestos Company = 
4 


pe 


114 & 116 PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 GROsvenor 6022 
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THE HOME OF WALPAMUR PAINTS 


Aerial view of 
Walpamur works, Darwen 


BY APPC:NTMENT 

TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 

. MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 
UCCESS is the just reward of careful planning, the incentive to higher achievement and the 

inspiration of progress. 

In the world of paint, The Walpamur Company Limited of Darwen, Lancashire, stands supreme. 
Walpamur products consistently fulfil the ever-growing demand for decorative and industrial paints to meet 
continually changing conditions and today the range provides paints, enamels, varnishes and industrial 


finishes for every conceivable need, all of the same superbly high quality as Walpamur Water Paint and 
Duradio Enamel Paint. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the country 


Factories in 
ENGLAND °: EIRE - CANADA 
SOUTH AFRICA + AUSTRALIA 
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Fort Dunlop _ 







The tyre chosen by the majority of 
British car manufacturers to give you more 
confident motoring. 


with Science, 
Accuracy and 


Experience 


More miles ; extra toughness ; longer life and 


complete reliability — that’s what they build into an fi re Aocemacy ; 
a ak Atomic radiation operates this Beta Ray 
tyres at Fort Dunlop. The scientists, the Gauge, which maintains a continuous check on 
engineers and the men on the production line are all rubber thickness and reveals the smallest 
experts because tyre building is an expert’s business, deviation from specification. The thickness 
: “9 92 covering each layer of cord must be 
and they know more about tyre building at Fort absolutely uniform and accurate within minute 
Dunlop than anywhere else in the world. tolerances to produce true durability. 


built better 
DUNLOP to last longer! 


7H/ 123 





ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN TEHERAN. FROM THE PEPSI-COLA INTERNATIONAL PANORAMA MAGAZINE 


Pepsi-Cola is there-—as familiar in the land of the 
mosque as in the land of the supermarket. ‘‘Pepsi’’ 1s a welcome sign in seventy- 


five countries. And wherever it goes, the Pepsi-Cola franchise brings not only re- 


freshment but an equally welcome lift to the economy and to the living standard. 


Pepsi-Cola International, 3 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Exporter’s 
enterprise 
multiplies 
sales 
8 times in 
3 years! 


Four years ago a textile manufacturer with 
his eyes_on the export market talked his 
ideas over with the ECGD man. ECGD was 
able to give him the credit vetting and the 
financial security he needed to launch out. 
In his first year he opened up new 
Continental and South American markets, 
doing £24,000 worth of business. Three 
years later the figure had risen to £211,000, 
and it is still going up. He pays less than 
9/- for every £100 insured with ECGD. 
This is the way ECGD is taking the brakes 
_ off enterprise. ECGD guarantees your 
payments, lends a hand with credit 
management (they’ve information on tap on 
over 100,000 buyers in 168 markets), and 
makes you fully competitive in the credit field. 
The same organisation that has helped 
hundreds of manufacturers and merchants 

4 to expand their export business free from 

, credit worries is ready to help YOU. 


* 


: HEAD OFFICE: 59 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 

; BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, 
: BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, 
: LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 

| NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD. 


one ena n nnn eneeesssereesesseeanesesemsesasasas 


talk it over 


This is a true story, 
but because business 
between ECGD and 
exporters is strictly 
confidential any : 
details which could 
identify the exporters 
have been left out. 


EXPORT CREDITS 
GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT 


ree 


FY 
3 
a 


E.C.G.D. is a Government 
Department set up to help 
exporters. Its services are fully 
explained in the booklet 
‘Payment Secured’. 

Write for a free copy. 


: 
aeeneeecenercsenencsssssesd 


with your ECGD man 
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Shortening the engineering effort required for proces 
millions may seem to be the: eas 
Actually It may be the surest way to 
: and field labour. and to 
of the plant. Additional time spen 
construction begins usually can save tt 
and thousands of man-hours in the field, Better e } 
of the Kellogg Organization’s construction busi ess and dl the reaso - 
for its reputation among leading oil refiners and chemical companies . 
the world over. if your firm is contemplating new petroleum or 
petrochemical processing facilities, it wil pay you to investigate 
Kellogg’s better engineering approach ‘s the problems of 


rising labour and materials costs. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE CHANDOS STREET, CAVENDISH SQ. LONDON - W.1I, 


SOCIETE KELLOGG * PARIS 

THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD * TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION * NEW YORK 
COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO 

COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA * CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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The greatest moving force 
in road transport 


The Leyland association of famous commercial vehicle makers 
..- Leyland, Albion and Scammell . . . produces a wider range of 
trucks and buses than any other organisation in the world. 

Over 100 types of goods vehicles, rising from modest 3-tonners 
up to mammoth multi-wheeled monsters of 150 tons, are made 
in our factories, as well as passenger vehicles with seating 
capacities from 26 to 78 people. 

Whatever sort of transport vehicle you want within these 
limits, we make it . . . and our knowledge, experience and 
resources guarantee that it is the best job of its kind procurable 
anywhere. Best not only in design, reliability and running 
economy, BUT THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY IN 
THE WORLD. 

Linked with the immense manufacturing activities of the 
Group is an after-sales spares and repair service operating from 
branches in over 60 countries, ensuring non-stop earning per- 
formance of our vehicles wherever in the world they may be in 


Jevlan 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 









. The world’s best-selling 7-8 tonner is the tamous fuel-saving Leyland 
‘Comet’. 

. Albion’s 3-ton ‘Claymore’ has an unrivalled reputation at home and 
overseas for long-life reliability. : 

. Most popular of all low-weight coaches . . . the Leyland ‘ Tiger Cub’ 
brings big profits to operators all over the globe. , 

. Here is the famous multi-purpose Scammell ‘ Scarab’ Mechanical Horse 
at work in Portugese E. Africa. : 

. The Leyland 24-ton ‘Octopus’, king of all 8-wheelers, with a working 
territory that includes all five continents. 


vu te Ww NY 


Neeaeaaal 


ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 
SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW. LEYLAND, LANCS. WATFORD, HERTS. 
Home Sales Office: 3 Lygon Place, Ebury Street, London, S.W.1. Telephone: SLOane 6117 
Export Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.!. Telephone: MAYfair 8561 


5 
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A sea-lane to the heart of America 


For five centuries men have dreamed of cutting a deep-water 
channel through the St. Lawrence river to the Great Lakes. 
Now that dream is being realised in one of the most ambitious 
projects ever planned. The St. Lawrence Seaway, costing over 
£300,000,000, will consist of 2,400 miles of waterway and will 
enable ocean-going vessels to penetrate to the most highly 
industrialised regions of Canada and the United States. 

The economic effects will be revolutionary. American automobile 
exporters will save an estimated 17° on shipment costs. Cheaper 
access to the American interior will open up vast new markets 
to European exporters. Hydro-electric 

power development will harness 2,200,000 

horsepower of electrical energy for industry 

in Canada and the U.S.A. Many of the con- 

tractors engaged on this great undertaking 

are using Atlas Copco compressed air equip- 

ment; wagon drills, compressors, riveting | NY 4 AY 1 HH tees 
guns, sump pumps, paving breakers and + ff, iy Dp 5 eee ae | h WN 
Sandvik Coromant drill steels and bits are at a i A Uh BEA Hil); a 
work on this as on many other | Hy ar Ly i oe |: he | 7 

projects all over the world. : BS ri: ; ¢ 

zi 
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When time is vital 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide the means for all its many 
applications. For example, Atlas Copco airmotors are used on ships 
belonging to the Swedish Johnson Line for the quick launching of lifeboats. 
Atlas Copco pneumatic equipment is also used for other jobs on this company’s 
ships, e.g. hoisting gangways. 

The Atlas Copco Group of companies is responsible for the manufacture of 
compressed air equipment and its distribution in 90 countries throughout the 
world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden, 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world | 
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A Choice for Germans 


mark on the road back to independence and power. The 

Federal Republic is eight years old ; it began life as a make- 
shift, the West’s answer to the breakdown of the Potsdam agreenient ; 
the first Bundestag sat in the shadow and under the patronage of the 
three occupying powers. When the second Bundestag assembled in 
1953 the treaties which were to give the new state its sovereignty had 
been signed but not ratified, and they were still the subject of violent 
controversy in Germany and France. Eventually, because France rejected 
the French idea of a European army, new treaties had to be negotiated 
which gave west Germany an even more complete national independence 
than had been thought of in 1953. The next Bundestag will be the 
first to start its life as the assembly of a sovereign state. 

Dr Adenauer, the head of the German government for these eight 
years, has. built for himself a position of singular authority and leads 
the first party to have held an absolute majority in any German parlia- 
mentary regime. This it achieved in 1953, at a time when western hopes 
were staked heavily on German rearmament and the Bonn treaties ; 
Dr Adenauer, convinced that German hopes, too, depended on his 
country’s close alliance with the West, has used his unchallengeable 
dominance of German politics to the full in that cause. Small wonder 
that the western powers have come to rely on him as the only man for 
them ; in Washington, and even in London and Paris, as in the villages 
of Westphalia or the Palatinate, it has become a habit to regard Dr 
Adenauer and the German Federal Republic as identical. 

The elections are an occasion to ask whether it is not time for this 
identification to be dropped. Alliances do sometimes depend on a par- 
ticular political constellation in one or other of their member countries, 
but such dependence is better avoided ; it causes the alliance to trim its 
policies with’an eye to the shaky member’s electoral position ; and it 
makes for insecurity. Nato ought not to put itself in the position of 
opposing any political change in its member states. Because political 
changes are sometimes desirable, such an attitude does harm; and 
because they cannot normally be prevented, but only bottled up for a 
time, the shock when they happen is made more dangerous than it need 
be. West Germany is now no longer a client state but a principal 
member of the western alliance of free nations. Has it attained the degree 
of political maturity which that position requires ? There are indications 
that it has, though the answer cannot be positively known of a state 
that has not yet experienced a change of government. Maturity cannot 
exist on one side of the political spectrum alone. A two-party system 
cannot work if only one party ever governs ; and Dr Adenauer’s victory 
in 1953, which was won far more at the expense of the small parties than 
of the Social Democrats, brought Bonn very close to a two-party system, 
The signs are that September 15th will bring it a little nearer. 


W= GERMANY’S elections tomorrow week are yet another land- 
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It does not follow that, because the development of 
a healthy political system in west Germany will one day 
require a change of government to be made, the day 
has necessarily come. Dr Adenauer’s achievements as 
Chancellor have been very great, not only in restoring 
his country’s sovereignty and winning it a place in the 
alliance, but also in reconstructing and reanimating its 
economic and social fabric. His people may reasonably 
decide that things are very well as they are. Most of 
the expert studies suggest that they do not want a 
change just yet. 

The. Social Democratic opposition is no longer the 
doctrinaire brotherhood that it once was, as our Bonn 
correspondent indicates on page 771. Its programme 
now leaves a strong presumption that it would not 
meddle radically with the existing liberal economic 
system. Would it meddle with Bonn’s foreign 
alliances ? This is what outsiders want to know. 
Because Dr Adenauer’s foreign policy has for eight 
years been the main stuff of political controversy in 
Germany, years of Social Democratic oratory have 
spread the idea that a Social Democratic government 
might undo all his work ; in particular, in a rash attempt 
to get the Russians to leave the Soviet zone and permit 
the restoration of German unity, it might leave Nato 
in the lurch. Dr Adenauer and his associates have been 
happy to disseminate this Social Democrat self- 
caricature, naturally enough, adding a few touches of 
their own ; and in return they have reaped handsome 
electoral support from the western governments— 
promises to strive for the return of German assets, 
Declarations of Washington and Berlin, a meeting of 
the Nato council in Bonn, and much besides. 


je truth is, however, that Bonn’s foreign policy 
will not necessarily either become a source of dis- 
ruption to Nato if Dr Adenauer is defeated, or remain 


trouble-free if he wins. At present the Russians are 
quite plainly not disposed to give up their position in 
east Germany on any terms that any important party 
at Bonn would conceivably accept. No doubt a Socialist 
fore‘gn minister at Bonn would press for new western 
approaches to the Russians, but he would not think of 
modifying Bonn’s treaty relationships with the West 
until the approaches succeeded and a solution of the 
German question was reached. That would assume 
that the whole international state of Europe, and 
indeed’ the world relations of the great powers, had 
taken a decisive turn for the better ; and in that (at 
present remote and unlikely) event, it might well be 
possible to contemplate changes in the Nato system 
without alarm. Thus it is hypothetical, not to say fanci- 
ful, for the western governments to assume that their 
interests will suffer if the Social Democrats win. 
Separately and jointly, with and without Bonn, the 
West has made many declarations about German unity, 
the dominant German national aim. In all these 
declarations—that of Berlin on July 30th is typical—the 
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terms on which unity is sought are invariably put so 
high that everyone knows the Russians will not 
accept them. But because some concession has to 
be made to German national feeling, the formal priority 
that German unity enjoys creeps gradually higher in 
the list of western objectives. Thus, the western powers 
this spring and summer came near to accepting Dr 
Adenauer’s contention that German unity on western 
terms must precede any agreement on disarmament ; 
they have accepted, and have told the Russians, that it 
must precede a general disarmament agreement. 


This raising of the German priority is unnatural, 
because the German question is most unlikely to be 
among the first to be solved of the issues that divide 
Russia from the West. It does not suit the western 
interest ; it is rather the price that is being paid for 
German adherence to Nato—and the price will rise as 
the German defence contribution becomes worth more. 
The western interest is to keep open all reasonable ways 
of reducing tension, including disarmament conven- 
tions and including a German settlement, against the 
day when the Russians may be ready to talk serious 
business. The German Social Democrats would say 
that this is the German interest, too. But the present 
government at Bonn is committed to a thesis of its 
own: that military and economic pressure on the Soviet 
system must be accumulated until the Russians are 
prepared to give way in Germany. 


At present any fruitful kind of negotiation with the 
Soviet Union on any question seems far off ; the day 
when a strongly armed west Germany, perhaps under 
some dynamic successor of Dr Adenauer, might embark 
on a dangerously active diplomacy of its own in pursuit 
of the German national aims appears fairly far off, too. 
Bonn and the western powers can tacitly agree for the 
present to leave the serious pursuit of a German settle- 
ment to some future time—the Germans in the belief 
that they will before then have a stronger hand to play ; 
the western allies keeping in their mind the reservation 
that if a real chance arises of an improvement in inter- 
national affairs, they will not be debarred from taking 


it up. But in this, if they do not take care, Bonn may 
prove them wrong. 


In practice the West and the Germans could prob- 
ably somewhat reduce, without danger, their present 
stiff terms for German unity. These as they stand 
amount to a guaranteed take-over of east Germany 
by the West. They were framed at a _ time 
when the danger of a Communist political seizure of 
west Germany was widely feared and thought to be 
real: that is, before the anti-Stalinist revulsion in 
Poland and the rising in Hungary had shown how feeble 
the Communist political hold (as distinct from the 
Soviet military grip) on Central Europe really is. Natur- 
ally this does not bring a Russian decision to permit 
a unified German state any nearer ; it may render it 
more remote. It does mean, however, that the West 
can afford to seek a Russian military withdrawal from 
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east Germany, or can permit a west German govern- 
ment to seek it, without fearing a political trap as it did 
five years ago. Thus, German unity should be regarded 
not as a danger to be hedged against, but as a desirable, 
if visionary, end of policy—desirable in all earnestness 
not only for the Germans’ own sake but because of its 
intimate connection with the future fate of the other 
peoples of central and eastern Europe. 

Whoever forms the next west German government, 
the policy of the western powers towards Germany will 
need to be modified in the light of such considerations 
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as these. Indeed, the German government’s own atti- 
tude in all-German questions is likely to undergo 
modification, if not at the hands of the Social Demo- 
crats, then at the hands of Dr Adenauer’s successor 
when the Chancellor, who will be 82 in January, decides 
he has held the reins long enough. In either event the 
western policy of rhetoric and rigidity in all-German 
affairs, which has held the stage from Geneva to the 
Declaration of Berlin, will become unsafe as well as 
ineffective ; the opening of the Federal Republic’s third 
parliamentary term will be a good time to change it. 


More Private Vices 


The essence of the Wolfenden report is that 
adult homosexuality should be permitted in 
private, and that soliciting for prostitution 
should be made less blatantly public. Should 
the proposals be enacted ? 


N apology is due towards the members of the 
Wolfenden committee : the delay in publication 
of their report was not a sign that they were 

hopelessly split, as rumour had suggested, but that they 
were patiently coming together. For a committee to 
sink its differences in a compromise report can be a 
mistake, but it is undoubtedly welcome on any subjects 
that are so delicate that the natural inclination of popu- 
larly elected governments is not to touch them with a 
legislative bargepole. On homosexuality in particular, 
and on prostitution in lesser degree, a virtually 
unanimous report was essential if legislation was to 
follow. The Wolfenden committee has produced the 
only sort of report that can be turned to use. 

It will still require considerable courage from Mr 
Butler to enact the first part of the recommendations, on 
homosexuality. These recommendations present no 
greater affront to morality than those about prostitution ; 
but the morality underlying the present laws on homo- 
sexuality is instinctively acceptable to the majority 
because they have to be enforced against only a peculiar 
minority. There is bound to be a widespread, instinc- 
tive, and unashamed distaste for the main recommenda- 
tion of the committee: its recommendation, with 
only one dissentient, that homosexual behaviour 
between consenting adult males in private should no 
longer be regarded as a criminal offence. 

Nevertheless, this is a case where popular distaste 
ought not to have the last word, on four logical grounds. 
First, the committee, with its legal, sociological 
and ecclesiastical flavour, could not have been com- 
posed of more highly respected and balanced people ; 
yet it records a twelve to one majority in favour 


of this main change. Secondly, private homosexual 
behaviour between adults does no medical harm to 
themselves and no harm of any sort to others. There is 
therefore an issue of human freedom here, even though 
it is not one for which the majority would fight. Thirdly, 
probably not one in a hundred of those who commit 
homosexual acts in private are now prosecuted ; the law 
has deteriorated into a discretionary power partly 
exercised by the police and, though there are cases to 
the contrary, they are not always the right people to trust 
with that discretion. 

Fourthly, there is no evidence that the change would 
expose the young to more frequent danger of corrup- 
tion. Indeed, the weight of medical opinion is that 
it should reduce the incidence of assaults upon them. 
To guard against present corruption, the committee 
recommends an increase in the maximum penalties 
that can be imposed upon a man for seducing a youth 
under 21. The penalties proposed or confirmed here 
are no doubt anomalous ; under the committee’s pro- 
posed scale, an indecent assault on a boy would attract 
a prison sentence five times longer than an assault on a 
girl, and the theoretical maximum for sodomy with 
boys under sixteen would remain at life imprisonment. 
But a willingness to show vicious severity here is likely 
to be a political necessity if there is to be any reform at 
all. If the Government cannot pluck up courage to 
bring in legislation of its own (and it ought to), then 
Parliament should at least be given every facility for a 
free vote on a private members’ bill. 


N a really moral society, as distinct, some might say, 
I from an unctuous one—there should presumably 
be greater opposition to the committee’s recommenda- 
tions about prostitution. For there can be no mistake 
about what these recommendations imply. The pro- 
posals for changes in the law governing homosexuality 
can be represented as offering greater freedom to what 
some will call an actively immoral minority. But the 
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proposals about prostitution are designed for the greater 
convenience of the passively moral majority. The com- 
mittee has taken a look at London’s streets after dark, 
and rightly decided that they are nasty places for nice 
men or women. So it proposes that the authorities 
should brush prostitution under the rug ; what cannot 
be reformed should at least be hidden. 

That is the meaning of the committee’s main and 
unanimous recommendation here : that sterner action 
should be taken against prostitution on the streets, by 
increasing maximum penalties for street walking. 
Instead of the present maximum penalty of a {2 fine 
for each prosecution, which the prostitute treats as a 
licence fee, the committee recommends a maximum 
of {10 fine for first offence, {£25 for second 
offence, and the possibility of three months’ 
imprisonment after that. The committee’s first aim 
must be to reduce the flaunted army to manageable pro- 
portions : for the police to pick up any prostitute seen 
on the streets could then become a matter of 
general rule, instead of some sort of rota. There 
can be dispute whether the simple device of increasing 
penalties will be fully effective to enforce this cleansing 


The Economist 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1857 


A TRUE LIBERAL 


THE elevation of this eminent Politician and Historian 
q {Mr Macaulay] to the Peerage will meet with 

universal approval. The House of Lords will be wiser 
and stronger for his presence ; he well deserves the honour 
which his admission there confers upon him ; and. . . there 
are few who will not feel that genius and reputation of so 
high an order and so wide a scope belong not to any party 
but to the British nation, and are fit subjects for a national 
acknowledgment. We rejoice that Her Majesty has been 
advised thus to reward thirty years of political and literary 
service, on two grounds. Few men are more wanted in the 
Legislature—and few men merit legislative honours more. 
Mr. Macaulay ought, for his country’s sake, to be in Parlia- 
ment ; and for his country’s sake also he ought not to be 
compelled to solicit the suffrages, or to undergo the 
caprices, or to transact the business of a popular con- 
stituency, He is not a ready debater. ... But whenever 
he did take part in a debate, he made his weight felt ; 
he was able to do what falls to the lot of few orators— 
really to influence the views and the decision of his 
audience. ... We do not anticipate that he will have either 
strength or leisure for constant attendance in the House of 
Lords, or that he will take much part in the daily routine 
of business ; but great occasions still arise from time to 
time when that mastery of his subject and that power of 
lucid exposition which are his peculiar characteristics may 
save our hereditary legislators from rushing into error 
and injustice. . .. Mr. Macaulay has yet another title 
to the honour he has earned. ... During the whole of his 
Parliamentary career, he was a courageous as well as an 
honest politician. Though holding in the main popular 
opinions, he never shrank from expressing opinions which 
he knew would be unpopular, when conscience and good 
sense called on him to do so. ... In a word, while acting 
and feeling as a true and earnest lover of temperate and 
sober freedom, he always availed himself of his reputation 
for genuine liberalism to stand forth in the foremost ranks 
of opposition to all its counterfeits and all its caricatures. 
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campaign ; Parliament might well consider a subsidiary 
weapon not recommended by the committee—namely, 
that to pick up a prostitute on the streets might be made 
an offence by the customer himself. If the streets are 
cleared, however, there is certain to be an extension of 
prostitution off them—a growth of the “ call-girl” 
system and an increase in small advertisements, in shops 
or local newspapers, offering the services of 
“ masseuses,” “ models ” or “‘ companions.” 

It might have been expected that the committee 
would either run away from this conclusion, or else 
propose measures to combat prostitution in these newer 
forms. Instead, it bluntly recognises that they are likely 
to grow, but “feels that this would be less injurious 
than the presence of prostitutes in the streets.” 
For this reason, it concludes that there should not be 
“too rigorous” an enforcement of the law relating to 
the congregation of prostitutes in public houses and 
refreshment houses. It also opposes the suggestion 
that the mere letting of premises to a prostitute 
should be regarded as an offence (although it thinks 
that letting at exorbitant rents should be recognised 
as tantamount to the offence of living off immoral earn- 
ings). “As long as society tolerates the prostitute,” 
declares the report, “it must permit her to carry on her 
business somewhere ” ; and the committee prefers that 
she should carry it on in private. 


\- proposals need to be absorbed with a very 


deep breath. Yet their tenor is surely broadly 
right. One of the emotional dangers that often needs 
to be countered in the modern state is that social legisla- 
tion will be influenced too much either by a fierce desire 
by Old Testament characters on the Right to do some- 
thing to the private minority sinner, or by an equally 
fierce desire by anxious progressives on the Left to 


* do something for him. The lawgiver’s more important 


task—even though it may sound pharisaical—is often 
merely to ensure that the righteous majority are not 
exposed to public nuisance, to seek the greatest good 
for the greater number. 

By this standard, the Wolfenden report deserves 
enactment. The proposal to permit private homo- 
sexuality should be judged according to whether it 
would do any harm, by contagion or example, to other 
people ; the commonsense conclusion in this case seems 
to be that it should not, and that the general social 
consequences of removing the ban would probably 
be rather less damaging (in scope for blackmail, for 
instance) than the social consequences of the present 
system. The proposal to drive prostitution under cover 
should be judged not merely by its probable effects on 
the small minority directly concerned—the prostitutes 
and their customers and their pimps—which are indeed 
debatable. It should be judged also by whether it would 
make nightly passage in the streets less offensive for 
the mass of ordinary people. Even the Levites deserve 
protection from the law. 
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Blackpool Diary 


The Trades Union Congress met at Blackpool this week ; its most im- 
portant debates, on wages and nationalisation, took place on Thursday 
as The Economist went to press. Our special correspondent describes 
the proceedings, and summarises their main implications. 


NE of Blackpool’s proud boasts is that half a million 
(Jin can be got under cover, thus offering the ideal 
British holiday. They would almost fit into the Winter 
Gardens—a fantastic complex of halls and rooms in varying 
styles, including the largest ballroom in Europe, an Indian 
tea lounge, a Spanish hall, innumerable coffee rooms and 
bars. Here, too, is the Opera House, the scene this week 
of the Trades Union Congress. 

Sir Thomas Williamson, this year’s President, is no 
heldentenor ; he is a small, spare man, whose words perhaps 
are weightier than the manner in which they are delivered. 
His glance behind his spectacles is uncertain, his speech 
occasionally stumbles. Who would not be uneasy, after all, 
at the task of addressing and chairing a left-wing audience 
when one’s own views (about strikes and so on) are probably 
as far right as the progressive wing of the Conservative 
party ? Sir Thomas tartly bade union members : 


to honour agreements and to use established machinery to 
make new ones. I expect acceptance of majority decisions 
and loyalty to leaders who have to apply them.... I have 
no time whatsoever for the minority of trade unionists who 
run away from responsibilities by joining unofficial move- 
ments to circumvent and overturn the official constitution 
and policies of their organisations. 


But he reserved his maximum emphasis (rising on his toes 
and stabbing the air with an accusing finger) for remarks 
that would fall more sweetly on left-wing ears. He said 
that the engineering employers had provoked the recent 
strike by their “ autocracy.” He asked what new facts the 
Government’s new “independent body” could bring to 
light and whether it was likely that people would reconsider 
their policies because of it. Wages excepted, he declared 
that “our economic and social futures cannot be left to 
the push and pull of market forces,” and he demanded that 
investment should be controlled and priorities laid down. 
Here was a hint of socialism, but of nationalisation he said 
nothing. He was in favour of the free trade area but only 
if full employment were clearly written into the agreement ; 
this proviso, incidentally, is clearly going to be the unions’ 
(and Labour’s?) let-out in the controversy which Mr Bevan’s 
article in Tribune has aroused. 


Against the Big 
Battalions 


ONDAY evening was devoted mainly to the motion 
Mitabied by the National Union of Railwaymen about 
trade union reorganisation. The general council, for fear 
of a row, quite unnecessarily decided to debate this in 
Private session. Before the journalists filed out, the small 
voice of the Stevedores and Dockers was heard, still pro- 
testing against the Transport and General Workers Union, 


and appealing for help in the financial embarrassment into 
which it has fallen ever since it dared to recruit members 
in the northern ports and was told by the TUC Disputes 
Committee to hand them back to the TGWU. This it 
did ; but a Mr Spring (with the help, it is darkly intimated 
here, of Trotskyites) then won an action against the Steve- 
dores Union for wrongful expulsion. As the case cost the 
NASD some £6,000, it appealed to the TUC for help. But 
the TUC replied that it must first get its books in order. It 
can keep its members in the north but only if their con- 
tributions and arrears are paid up, and it must do no more 
recruiting. The NASD is still searching for some missing 
contributions and its spokesman begged the TUC to be 
accommodating. Mr Timothy O’Leary, who heads the 
dockers’ section of the big union, opposed the appeal 
firmly and briefly, with the evident approval of congress. 

This acceptance of a TUC ruling was interesting in the 
light of another motion from a small union. The Engineer- 
ing Surveyors’ Association asked that the TUC should set 
up an arbitration tribunal to deal with inter-union disputes. 
Sir Vincent Tewson replied that only two years ago con- 
gress gave the general council power to intervene in inter- 
union disputes and that it was better to try to bring the 
parties together than to impose a solution. But, objected 
the proposer, these powers had not been used; the 
machinery did not work. No one heeded his protest, yet 
much that he said was right. Demarcation disputes may 
not have been the most damaging disputes in the past year, 
but they have invariably been the silliest. The union., 
whose continuing fall in public prestige is shown by the 
latest Gallup Poll, could ill afford this further demonstra- 
tion that the general council can impose its will in a dispute 
over “poached” members, but not in one that affects 
production. 


The view that the general council never does anything 
and is going into a decline is quite widely held inside the 
Opera House, as well as in the country generally. The 
motions about the reorganisation of the trade union struc- 
ture were “composited” (as they say) into one which 
asked the general council to recommend the line that a 
reconstruction might follow. It was moved by Mr Campbell 
of the National Union of Railwaymen and seconded by 
the National Union of Public Employees and the Tobacco 
Workers. These particular unions would gain by putting 
together the present jig-saw pieces of 184 industrial, craft 
and general unions into a few tidy industrial unions. But 
Mr Hallworth, of the Locomotive Men’s Union, hurt their 
feelings by replying as though the whole high-minded 
scheme were just a plot to swallow him up. Mr Jim 
Campbell, however, insists that his own union would be 
prepared to become part of an all-transport union (provided 
that other workers were excluded). The defeat of their 
motion did not damp the railwaymen’s high spirits at their 
dinner, which your correspondent attended later that 
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evening. They had expected no other result, and all they 
hope is that by repeatedly raising the question they may 
slowly build up enough support to make their plan possible. 


Peace about 
Pensions 


N Tuesday, many had expected a clash because the 
Labour Party’s plan for pensions related to earnings 
offends against thg principle “To each according to his 
need.” One speaker, indeed, said that the principle of the 
plan was “ To each according to a snob social level inside 
capitalism,” but for once there seems to have been some 
co-operation between the TUC and the Labour party. Mr 
Frank Cousins’s resolution welcoming the plan in principle 
and demanding an immediate increase in pensions now was 
carried with no dissentients. 

No attempt was made by Mr Cousins or by any other 
speaker to explain the plan or to discuss its economic 
implications. All made highly emotional speeches about 
the plight of the old (one speaker knew an old-age pensioner 
who could buy fresh bread only twice a week—a remark 
which your correspondent, who does the same, felt keenly). 
The plight of the old is real, but trade unionists waxed 
particularly passionate about it ; they must know what their 


wage increases have done to the purchasing power of 
pensioners. 


Down with 


the Government 


EDNESDAY was so dull that the delegates wakened only 

‘4 once from their slumbers, in order to boo Mr Leo 
McGree who defended Soviet action in Hungary. The 
economic debates took place on Thursday—a strange piece 


of programming—and they were ending as this report was | 


despatched. The debate on wages on Thursday morning, 
as expected, provided a repetition of familiar arguments: 
inflation is the Government’s fault and trade unions are not 
going to suffer for it ; there must be no interference with 
collective bargaining and the remedy is a Labour govern- 
ment and the restoration of controls. Mr Frank Cousins 
proposed the long composite motion in his usual hard-hitting 
style, and reiterated that there will be no co-operation with 
the Government. But there was at least some hint that 
he was tired of being a bogey, and was anxious to be 
regarded as responsible ; he spent a little time emphasising 
that strikes are only a last resort. Mr Arthur Horner asked 
what was the basic function of trade unions ; if they stopped 
trying to maintain and improve their members’ standard 
of life they would cease to exist. For the old guard— 
although still, of course, supporting the motion—Sir Tom 
O’Brien insisted that the trade unions were out to make this 
country prosperous whatever the colour of the Government ; 
they were not prepared to damage the economy, and leave 
the mess for their own side to clear up. He spoke as 
if for the whole congress, but this was an aspect neglected 
by everyone else. 

One notable speech had enunciated the same persuasive 
note earlier in the Congress: that of the fraternal delegate 
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from the United States, Mr Walter P. Reuther, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO and President of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers. Mr Reuther was able to show how well 
his union had done for its members—in terms of wages, 
pensions and a guaranteed wage—by accepting the advance 
of technology with open arms, and working within the 
framework of capitalism for a bigger share for the workers 
(and for consumers, too, through lower prices). The atmo- 
sphere of the Opera House last Tuesday was thick with 
mental arithmetic as the delegates converted his dollars 
into pounds. His speech made most of the British speakers 
sound like amateurs ; it deserved to be the high spot of this 
rather dull congress, and for a short period immediately 
after it had been delivered one could even hope that it was. 


Old Guard 
and New 


s this is written, the congress is still in progress. But 
A certain impressions already stand out. First, despite 
such incidents as Mr Campbell’s nationalisation motion 
for Brighton, the new generation of union leaders seems to 
be leaning over backward to avoid personally exacerbated 
relations with the leaders of the old guard ; and their task 
is being made easier by the fact that the old guard, like Sir 
Thomas Williamson, is already bowing out of its previous 
positions. It is men like Mr Cousins who will increasingly 
run trade union policy. The old tradition of co-operation 
with the Government has already gone. 

Secondly, however, the new leaders are not actively raring 
for a fight with the Government—or, for that matter, with 
Mr Gaitskell—on political issues. In congress speeches 
the distinction between old and new guard is that 
while men like Sir Thomas Williamson are ready to trim 
their real opinions to sound respectable before the socialist 
rank and file, men like Mr Cousins feel like the rank and 
file but are ready to trim some of their speeches to sound 
respectable before Sir Thomas Williamson. Mr Cousins 
himself would probably like to keep out of Labour policy- 
making, to concentrate on industrial matters; Mr 
Campbell’s initiative for Brighton is probably not so much 
a bid to emerge as a policy-maker himself as a determined 
manifestation that he enjoys the right of free speech. 

Thirdly, what might be called the institutional habit 
of trade union leadership is clearly as strongly established 
among the new guard as the old. Mr Cousins likes 
unofficial strikers as little as Sir Thomas Williamson does 
or as Arthur Deakin did; it is because he regards the 
Stevedores Union as little more than a breakaway body 
from his own union that he is as brusque as his prede- 
cessors in his determination not to placate it. It is also just 
possible that he will be better placed than his predecessors 
to bring unofficial strikers to heel—although, as his reception 
when he intervened to stop the Covent Garden strike 
showed, his personal reputation will not save him from being 
booed by the militants whenever he makes the attempt. The 
general picture, then, may be that official strikes are rather 
more likely under the new order, whenever the new leaders 
think they can be won ; wildcat strikes on petty and foolish 
issues are not more likely if the new leaders can help it 
(and there is just a chance that they can). This is the 
new situation that the country, and the Government’s 
economic policy, now face. 
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The Next Syria? 


President Sukarno, in his unsuccessful struggle 
against the forces of disintegration in Indonesia, 
is being driven increasingly into reliance on 
Communist help. Civil war in his country 


would bring a danger of international conflict. 


ECENT successes of the Indonesian Communist 
party in provincial and local elections in Java, 
following on President Sukarno’s moves to 

create a “guided democracy” on what he has 
openly admitted to be a Soviet model, have raised the 
question whether Indonesia may not be drifting by 
gradual stages into the orbit of Soviet power. The 
example of Syria should at least by now have warned 
western statesmen what can be accomplished by a com- 
bination of social discontent, rabid nationalism, 
military-political intrigue and Soviet economic aid 
“without strings” forthcoming at a critical moment. 
If Syria’s geographical position makes its pro-Soviet 
international orientation alarming to its neighbours 
and to all the western powers with interests 
in the Middle East, a similar development in the much 
larger territory of Indonesia could not fail to have. an 
effect at least as disturbing in the region of the Far 
East and the western Pacific. 

The great archipelago which was formerly the 
Netherlands East Indies and is now called Indonesia— 
a name of European origin—is of such an extent that if 
it were superimposed on the map of Europe Dublin 
would be in Sumatra and Odessa in New Guinea. This 
vast area of scattered islands has, apart from the 
disputed residue of Dutch control which remains in 
western New Guinea (Irian), five close neighbours: 
Malaya to the north-west, the Philippines to the north- 
east, Australia to the south-east, Britain in Singapore 
and northern Borneo and Portugal in eastern Timor. 
If the Dutch were to yield to Indonesian demands for 
the cession of western New Guinea, Indonesia would 
also have a land frontier with the Australian admini- 
stration of eastern New Guinea. Further, all the 
countries involved in the Seato and Anzus pacts 
are necessarily concerned on strategic grounds with 
what happens in Indonesia. 

Since Indonesia gained its independence from the 
Dutch it has faced problems common to all Asian and 
African ex-colonial territories, striving to achieve rapid 
economic development with inadequate supplies of 
domestic capital, administrative experience and mana- 
gerial and technical skills. But Indonesia’s greatest 
problem is one peculiar to itself. It arises from the 
extraordinary unbalance of population in relation to 
resources as between the island of Java and other parts 
of the archipelago. Two-thirds of Indonesia’s estimated 
population of 80 million live in Java and the linked 


island of Madura, which cover only a tenth of the area 
of the country (even excluding New Guinea). This 
concentration is largely the result of special economic 
and political conditions which no longer exist. Java, 
with its rich volcanic soil, was always indeed an island 
naturally favoured for rice cultivation and was the 
most important centre of civilisation and political power 
in the archipelago when the Dutch first arrived in the 
Far Eastern seas. But the Dutch greatly accentuated 
the difference in adapting the economy of the region 
to the commerce of the world market. Having made 
Java the headquarters of a highly centralised colonial 
administration, the Dutch found it convenient to con- 
centrate there also the production of export crops, 
among which during the nineteenth century sugar, 
coffee and tea took first place. The population of Java 
grew by leaps and bounds, increasing from 11 million 
in 1860 to 28 million in 1900, 41 million in 1930 and 
50 million at the present day, and far outrunning the 
food-producing capacity of the island. Meanwhile, 
however, the “‘ Outer Provinces,” as all the islands other 
than Java were called, were loosely administered and 
economically neglected ; only in the early years of the 
present century did their development begin, but then in 
a very short time the oil, tin, rubber and copra which 
they produced became more important for world trade 
than the products of Java. 


HESE economic changes tended to make Java 
eo a depressed area of densely congested 
population. Already before the war the Dutch admini- 
stration was trying to shift part of the population of 
Java to the outer islands, but it found that this 
theoretically sensible policy ran up against the sub- 
nationalism of the local peoples, who differed from 
the Javanese in language and customs and strongly 
resented the mass immigration of “foreigners” into 
their territories. The Pacific war, the Japanese 
conquest and the subsequent Dutch-Indonesian 
conflict in any case put a stop to any planned measures 
of redistributing Java’s population, which went on 
increasing. Today the Indonesian government has to 
grapple in Java with one of the worst problems of rural 
overpopulation in the world. 

Java, however, is not only overpopulated ; since the 
Dutch concentrated educational facilities there as well as 
everything else, it also suffers from an over-production 
of intelligentsia. The conjunction of numbers of 
educated unemployed with masses of people on the 
edge of starvation provides the ideal conditions for 
social revolutionary extremism. National independence 
has done nothing to relieve these tensions ; on the 
contrary, it has aggravated them by destroying or 
restricting foreign business enterprise, and each suc- 
cessive triumph of a predatory economic nationalism 
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merely makes it more difficult for the new state to 
attract capital investment from any quarter. Now that 
the struggle for political independence is over, its 
leaders have to face the problem of providing the people 
of Java with the means of living ; they prefer to go on 
crying out for New Guinea, but they do not explain 
how they would overcome their economic difficulties 
by acquiring a wilderness which could not be made 
productive by anyone without a massive capital 
expenditure. 


HE solution which the Javanese politicians have 
debe attempting in practice since the removal of 
the Dutch has been to use their control of the central 
government—not only located in Java, but staffed 
almost entirely by Javanese officials—to sponge on the 
outer islands. Theoretically no doubt if the Indonesians 
are a single nation, it is right for the prosperity of some 
areas to contribute to the relief of distress in others. 
But Indonesia is a country of strongly marked ethnic 
diversity, in which wide spaces of sea between the 
islands make for local particularism, and the political 
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leaders of Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and the Moluccas 
have no desire to support a pauperised Java; their 
aspiration is to use the proceeds of local exports for the 
benefit of their own regions. Moreover, the fact that 
the new Indonesian army has been raised largely on a 
regional basis has meant that the officers of garrisons 
in the outer islands tend to be in sympathy with local 
sentiments rather than with their superiors in Jakarta. 
Hence the series of autonomist military revolts which 
have during the last year, though so far almost without 
bloodshed, reduced Indonesia from a unitary state to 
a loose confederation of self-directing provinces. 
Against these forces of disintegration President 
Sukarno, the “Nehru of Indonesia,’ has been 
struggling with ever-increasing exasperation and im- 
patience at the restraints imposed on him by the 
democratic constitution of which he was at first so 
proud. While his civil and military administration has 
proved too weak to check mutiny and insurrection in 
the provinces, he has been faced at the centre with a 
parliament in which (in contrast to India) no one party 
has a majority, and cabinets are continually threatened 
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with dissolution. It is not altogether surprising, 
therefore, that in his constant aspiration for a strong, 
prosperous and united national state (and for the per- 
petuation of his own personal power, which was at its 
zenith on the morrow of independence), he should be 
attracted by the idea of an authoritarian regime 
supreme over all provincial and parliamentary factions, 
and should have been deeply impressed on his visit to 
the Soviet Union—as has he publicly admitted in a 
very revealing speech—by the order, discipline and 
purposiveness of the Soviet system so persuasively 
exhibited for his benefit. 

Mr Sukarno is not a Communist, nor is it his idea to 
build up the leadership of anyone but himself. But his 
authoritarian and centralising aims are also those of 
the Communists, and he can carry them out only with 
the support of a strong, closely knit, dynamic political 
organisation such as is to be found in Indonesia in the 
Communist party and its attached trade unions. Ever 
since Mr Sukarno proclaimed his new conception of 
a “guided democracy,” the Communists have given 
him their enthusiastic support, while the other political 
parties have either half-heartedly acquiesced or actively 
opposed him. If he persists in his project, it seems he 
must become more and more dependent on Communist 
support and the figurehead, rather than the real leader, 
of the new regime he intends to create. 


HERE is no need to expect dramatic developments in 

Indonesia in the immediate future. But it is difficult 
to see how the present state of affairs, with the country 
virtually divided into several independent states, can 
continue for long. A central government based on 
Java, and under pressure both from the Communists 
and from the Javanese interest in the economic 
integration of the archipelago, can hardly fail to make 
a serious effort to restore control over the outer islands. 
If this cannot be done peacefully, it may well involve 
civil war, and as the autonomist authorities in the 
outer islands are anti-communist, while the Com- 
munists are becoming more and more powerful in Java, 
a civil war in Indonesia could easily excite a major 
international conflict. Now that the Soviet Union has 
begun to extend its stringless economic aid to 
Indonesia, Soviet ships, arms and technicians may be 
forthcoming to enable Mr Sukarno forcibly to suppress 
the opposition that confronts him. 

The strategic implications of such a possibility will 
probably not be ignored in Washington, Canberra or 
Manila, and even in London preoccupation with the 
Middle East ought not to divert attention entirely from 
the current trend of events to the east of the Indian 
Ocean. It is a situation in which the statesmen of the 
free wotld should not wait until they are overtaken by 
a crisis which leaves them no time for thought ; they 
should consult together and consider whether there is 
any way whereby Asia’s most disunited country can 
be helped internationally towards a constructive 
solution of its difficulties. 
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DISARMAMENT 


Who Wears the Iron Pants? 


R MOLOTOV in his heyday won the nickname of “ Old 

Iron Pants ” by showing that he could outsit anybody 
at any conference table. Borrowing (with due acknowledge- 
ment) a diplomatic maxim from Ivan the Terrible, he 
reared a school of communist diplomats capable of dragging 
out negotiation for months or years, at the Palais Rose or 
Panmunjom, whether the subject was Austria, armaments 
or anything else. These ferro-trousering tactics had their 
value. The weary men on the other side of the table, 
nagged by an impatient public, sometimes had to make con- 
cessions, and sometimes broke off the talks in disgust— 
enabling the Russians to complain that nobody else really 
wanted a settlement. 

Several years ago it was suggested in these columns that 
the time might come when it would be Russia, not the 
western governments, that flinched at the prospect of going 
on with these timeless tests. Has that time come ? The 
latest events in the London disarmament talks suggest that 
it has. The iron pants seem to be on what would, if they 
were boots, be the other foot. Mr Molotov may have taken 
his interminable unmentionables with him into banishment 
in the Gobi Desert. The ever buoyant Mr Stassen may 
have succeeded in wearing the Russians’ patience and under- 
pinnings thin. At all events, they have switched abruptly 
from urbanity to abuse, and are retreating in a cloud of 
angry talk about “ intolerable ” western attitudes and “ pre- 
parations for a new war.” 

The Lancaster House talks were in any case due to be 
interrupted to allow the United Nations Assembly to debate 
disarmament. It is therefore all the harder to see why the 
Russians chose to stage such a violent rejection of the pro- 
posals on which the western governments have at last 
managed to agree. If they had been politely non-committal, 
they could have appeared before the Assembly wearing a 
halo of sweet reasonableness. In the contest for “ uncom- 
mitted” opinion, they, already had one clear advantage. 
Their advocacy of an unconditional halt to nuclear tests 
has a simple appeal, easily translated into slogans ; whereas 
the latest western proposals are too complex for most people 
to grasp, and have been presented with an almost austere 
disregard for propaganda. 


RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 


Speaking Frankly 


T was a little cruel of Mr Macmillan to begin his letter 
I to Marshal Bulganin by referring to the new western 
proposals on disarmament and adding: “ You have but to 
say the word, and real progress is assured.” Whoever has 
the decisive word in this or any other matter, it is not the 
unfortunate Soviet prime minister. He may still be the 
nominal head of the government, and may even be allowed 
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to come along on some more foreign journeys and junkets ; 
he may yet, indeed, regain some of the ground he appeared 
to lose by shilly-shallying at the time of Mr Khrushchev’s 
last assault on his rivals. But long before that episode it 
was obvious that his main role in connection with policy- 
making was to append his signature to the letters that 
periodically go out to Mr Eisenhower, Mr Macmillan and 
other addresses. 

Presumably, as long as “ Bulganin letters” continue to 
be sent and publicised, their recipients will have to respond 
in kind. Mr Macmillan shows no enthusiasm for these 
rather dreary contests ; but while the game lasts, he seems 
able to keep his end up. In response to the suggestion of 
a general pledge not to assist any state that might violate 
the peace of Europe, he points out that all members of Nato 
gave just such a pledge in 1954, while Russia turned down 
a similar proposal in 1955. He says frankly that until 
Britain feels more secure it must continue to control trade 
in strategic goods, and that if Russia really wants more 
trade there is plenty of room for expansion in unrestricted 
sectors. He asks it to stop jamming BBC broadcasts, trying 
to channel unofficial Anglo-Soviet contacts through com- 
munist-controlled groups in Britain, and otherwise obstruct- 
ing the free flow of information and persons. Mr Mac- 
millan is polite but candid ; and candour is a refreshing 
thing to find in these wastes of letter-paper. 

Mr Macmillan, in his letter, welcomed the Soviet govern- 
ment’s assertion that all it sought in the Middle East was a 
lasting peace, but commented that its actions have a differ- 
ent look. However, a neat riposte to his point came in the 
Note to the western powers which Moscow released on 
Wednesday night. Moscow repeats its suggestion of a joint 
renunciation of the use of force in the Middle East. The 
British Government had already given its view, in a Note 
sent in June, that existing obligations under the UN Charter 
made such a renunciation unnecessary. Russia now makes 
the point that the Charter has not in fact deterred Britain 
from using force. Moscow is scarcely in a position to 
preach non-violence; but here is one more stinging 
reminder of the way last October’s blunder has prejudiced 
any prospect of effective joint action to check future Arab- 
Israel conflict. 


LABOUR PARTY 


The Nationalisation Controversy 


HE tight spot at this year’s Labour party conference, 

which opens at Brighton on September 3oth, is obvi- 
ously going to be the debate on new-fangled nationalisation. 
The fundamentalist revolt against Mr Gaitskell on this issue 
has now found a leader in Mr Campbell of the National 
Union of Railwaymen, who has put down a motion for 
Brighton demanding that the national executive’s recent 
policy statement “ Industry and Society ” should be referred 
back to it, “ in order that a clear, unambiguous policy docu- 
ment can be prepared and issued indicating the industries 
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te be brought under public ownership by the next Labour 
government.” Most of the million or so votes of the con- 
stituency Labour parties will probably be cast with Mr 
Campbell. Some of the trade union leaders, who will 
deploy the other 5; million-odd votes at the conference, 
are finding it convenient to say in private that they agree 
with Mr Campbell too ; what the trade union leaders will 
say in public at Brighton they were rather circuitously 
indicating, although without the inconvenience of a straight 
vote, in the debate at the Trades Union Congress on Thurs- 
day of this week. From a box in the wings Mr Herbert 
Morrison has rather naughtily joined in the controversy, 
indicating that he has as little love for Mr Gaitskell’s ideas 
about shareholding nationalisation as he has reason to have 
for their author. 

It is natural that the Tories should evince some delight 
about this familiar caterwauling. But there are two reasons 
for doubting whether the affair will really blow up into a 
major crisis for Mr Gaitskell. The first is that his leader- 
ship cannot be regarded as at stake, because there is nobody 
else to make king. The whole national executive accepted 
“Industry and Society” ; Mr Bevan is therefore as equally 
bound as Mr Gaitskell by the document. The import of 
this battle might have been very different if the few thousand 
votes that put Mr Bevan on the executive a year ago had 
gone to Mr George Brown instead. Mr Gaitskell must now 
be thanking his stars that they did not. 

The second reason why Mr Gaitskell can probably afford 
to feel phlegmatic is one that he himself would hotly contest. 
When Mr Morrison said last week that “Industry and 
Society ” was “ woolly and evasive,” he was revealing the 
Gaitskellites’ real strength. The whole point about “ Indus- 
try and Society” is that it was intended to be evasive: to 
mean very nearly nothing. If the vote at Brighton 
unexpectedly looked like going against it, the executive 
could, at a pinch, reconsider it and replace it next year by a 
document that said nothing in slightly different words. As 
the general election will be nearer then, some of the unions 
who might vote against it this year will not be willing to rock 
the boat again then ; with tactful handling, all but a minority 
of militants would almost certainly accept some compromise 
short of a specific and rigid list for future nationalisations 
(which is what Mr Gaitskell wants at all costs to avoid). At 
best for himself—and this is still probable—Mr Gaitskell 
can withstand the fundamentalist onslaught at this year’s 
conference. At worst, he should have a line of retreat along 
which he can withdraw at the expense of looking only a 
little bit silly. 


Mr Bevan and Free Trade 


M°x of the other debates at Brighton look like being 


reasonably peaceful affairs. The final agenda for 
the conference was published this week. It brings out again 
the preoccupation with the hydrogen bomb of activists in 
the constituency Labour parties. More than a quarter of the 
443 motions for the conference call for some sort of 
“ban ” on the bomb ; the probability is, however, that they 
will be composited into a motion that will give the executive 
no trouble, especially as Mr Bevan is likely to reply to this 
debate. Some publicity has been given to certain new 
motions on the agenda that are critical of “favours to the 
better-paid ” in the Crossman pensions plan, but these are 
likely tobe brushed aside as easily as they were at the TUC 
this week. One other interesting feature of the final agenda 
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concerns an item that is largely omitted from it. Amid all 
the usual fads and fancies—the.constituency that wants a 
United Nations police force to speak in Esperanto, Toxteth 
which wants to proscribe the Freemasons, and Bolsover 
which wants to make funerals more hygienic—the main 
controversy of last winter is largely neglected ; the con- 
stituency Labour parties’ indignation about the Suez 
invasion seems to have withered like the briefest rose on its 
stalk. 

Inevitably, the cloud of one other controversy has been 
raised, not in the agendg, but by Mr Bevan’s attack upon 
the European common market in Tribune last week When 
Mr Bevan sets a controversy rolling, he finds it very difficult 
to restrain himself from pushing it further along ;-but the 
odds are still that he did not launch this affair with 
deliberate intent. The article concerned is one of Mr 
Bevan’s bread-and-butter articles at the bottom of page 5 
of Tribune ; Tribune’s own index, incidentally, thinks it is 
on page 4. Mr Bevan begins by saying that some Tories 
are chary of the common market because it seems so 
theoretical, and that some Socialists are suspicious of it lest 
it mean “the disenfranchisement of the people and the 
enfranchisement of market forces.” From this fine phrase, 
his pen races on to express the fear that, in bad times under 
the common market, perhaps “ Parliaments will remain 
inert, for if they attempt to exert themselves it will be 
an offence against the authority of the market.” And 
then, in the full flower of his oratory, “ socialists cannot 
at one and the same time call for economic planning and 
accept the verdict of free competition.” It is not made 
very clear how they are supposed to stand out against 
that verdict. 

All this, incidentally, refers to the common market ; the 
words “ free trade area” do not appear in the article at all. 
Spokesmen at the TUC this week have been resolving the 
controversy by saying that Britain’s participation in the 
free trade area must, of course, be contingent upon safe- 
guards for full employment. Unless Mr Bevan finds an 
outside incentive to start emitting general personal sparks, it 
still seems probable that Labour policy as a whole will be 
able to contain the Bevanites on this issue on somewhat 
similar—and very vague—terms. 


ALGERIA 


Paper Plans 


HE eve of a session of the UN assembly is now a 
T traditional date for new moves over the Algerian 
question. M. Pineau is on a vote-catching tour of Latin 
America ; his assistant, M. Faure, has been canvassing in 
Asia. But to win active support it is best to present a 
programme, and the French cannot rest their case merely 
oa their record. Their new offering is to be a loi-cadre, a 
constitutional law providing the framework for future 
Algerian developments. It will not be ready until parliament 
reassembles in late September ; but enough is known to set 
out its main features. 

Algeria is to be divided into several regions, each with its 
own elected assembly (which will have to be nominated 
until peaceful polling can take place) and a responsible gov- 
ernment. After two years these regional units would send 
delegates to an all-Algerian parliament ; the prerogatives of 
that body and‘ of its executive are for the moment left 
undefined. Two years later the statute may be revised by 
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agreement between Algerian delegates and the French 
parliament. The project may correspond to the balance of 
political forces in Paris, but hardly to Algerian realities. 
As one critic put it, “ It comes ten years too late.” It neither 
mentions independence nor provides for negotiations with 
the insurgents ; and its promises are too vague and too dis- 
tant to sway public opinion against the rebels. 

The French settlers and their protectors have apparently 
been alarmed even by the hint of autonomy. According 
to one Paris version, their fear of a compromise solution 
may explain this week’s Tunisian frontier incident. Algerian 
rebels have regularly found refuge in Tunisia ; President 
Bourguiba would lose his popular support if he tried to 
disarm or intern them. The French, on the other hand, can 
claim the right of pursuit if he does not. Hitherto they 
had not exercised it. Their raid into Tunisia last Sunday 
is seen by some commentators as an attempt to prevent any 
negotiated settlement. If the story is true, the French 
“ultras” are fighting against windmills. No Tunisian or 
Moroccan mediator could persuade the rebels to accept the 
new French terms. Peace in Algeria does not fit into this 
narrow and belatedly constructed framework. The lot-cadre 
is of interest only as a sign of the growing feeling in Paris 
that the Lacoste method will not work. 


EGYPT 


Are Bygones Bygones ? 


IR CLAUDE COREA, the High Commissioner of Ceylon in 
London, who saw President Nasser last weekend, has 
added his mite to the evidence that the Egyptian president 
has buried at least the haft of his anti-British hatchet. 
When the Bank of England representative reports on British 
sequestered property in Egypt, he will no doubt say whether 
this more urbane mood is likely to extend as far as a rational 
settlement with Britain. (The Treasury member of the Cairo 
mission, Mr F. Milner, has unfortunately died suddenly 
there.) 

No doubt Egypt would like to start trading again with 
Britain and France, but it is too early to conclude that this 
reflects a desire to re-establish a neutral position between 
East and West. The French government, which sought to 
negotiate a resumption of trade, found the Egyptians unwil- 
ling to make many concessions, and has denied reports 
from Cairo that the talks in Geneva were successful. 

Nor have any anxieties President Nasser may feel about 
Syria’s drift into the Soviet orbit taken him very far. He 
is believed to have sent President Kuwatly back to Syria 
charged with the task of exerting a moderating influence. 
The Egyptian government also announced the arrest of some 
communists. But Cairo radio is still telling the Arab world 
that Syria is a hundred per cent right and neutral, and 
General Abdel Hakim Amer has announced that the 
Egyptian air force is twice as strong as it was before the 
Sinai war—which can only mean that more planes have come 
from the Soviet block. 

There is, in short, no trustworthy evidence yet of any 
shift in Egypt’s policy that would help to restore confidence 
between it and the West. But President Nasser wants trade 
because he needs trade and the use of his blocked funds. 
And why should he not let bygones be bygones ? Has he 
not been telling the world that he was the victor in last 
year’s conflict ? 
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HUNGARY 


Kadar on Hot Bricks 


HE Kadar regime is clearly rattled by the prospect of 
‘on week’s debate on Hungary in the UN Assembly. 
A Hungarian delegation, led by the deputy foreign minister, 
has been touring the “uncommitted” countries of Asia 
and the Middle East in an effort to win their support, or at 
least their benevolent neutrality. Inside Hungary, there 
have been arrests and trials of “ fascist Horthyites,” allegedly 
responsible for last October’s “ counter-revolution.” Every 
effort is being made to blacken the reputation of the popular 
Mr Nagy—who has apparently refused so far to oblige his 
captors by doing the job himself. And the report on the 
revolt produced by the special UN committee is being daily 
condemned in the press, on the radio, by official spokesmen, 
at carefully organised protest meetings and in mass 
telegrams and petitions. 

In short, all the classic gambits of communist propaganda 
are being brought into play. As far as the people of 
Hungary are concerned, it is all a waste of time, ink and 
breath. Most of them have a pretty full idea of the contents 
of the UN report, thanks to the efforts of the western radio 
services ; and many of them can confirm its conclusions 
from their own first-hand knowledge. Moreover, communists 
everywhere have their own methods of organising support. 
It has, for instance, become known exactly how the 
Hungarian regime obtained from the steel workers at Csepel 
20,000 signatures to a protest against the UN report and in 
particular against its statement that the Csepel workers 
fought the Russians “in an organised manner.” When the 
men (who in fact held out for eleven days against 300 
Russian tanks last November) lined up to collect their pay, 
they were confronted with a large sheet of paper on which 
they were asked to sign their names. Some did so in the 
belief that it was a receipt for their pay ; others realised 
that they were being tricked, but after glancing at the party 
officials standing round, they signed all the same, fearing 
the consequences if they refused. 

It is to be hoped that next week in New York the 
“uncommitted ” countries (including the Jugoslavs) will 
take account of the mixture of trickery and intimidation 
now being employed to deceive them; and also 
that they will not be hoodwinked by the completely false 
argument that the UN committee did not consider the 
communist case. Although boycotted by the Russians and 
their Hungarian puppets, the committee carefully studied 
the Russian case—such as it was—in official Russian and 
Hungarian documents and speeches, and presented it fairly 
in its report. If the Kadar regime now belatedly offers to 
open its doors to UN representatives, it will only be because 
it believes it can baffle them with faked evidence. 


MR HAROLD WILSON 


A Manageable Shadow? 


R HAROLD WILSON’S Fabian pamphlet “Post War 
Economic Policies in Britain” will attract the atten- 

tion that a dissertation by a shadow Chancellor deserves. The 
first eleven pages look back in conventional partisanship. 
Everything that happened under a Labour government was 
due to bad luck, everything under the Conservative govern- 
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ment has been due to bad policy. The presentation is slick, 
but it is a matter of interest to note that the analysis hardly 
pretends to be of what might be called professorial grade. 
Mr Wilson does not emerge as a front-rank economist such 
as Dr Dalton, with a lot of wrong ideas carefully thought 
out and firmly established. The not unwelcome impression 
left is that he may not generate much dynamic force of his 
own at the Treasury, but may accept a great deal of the 
advice his civil servants give him, although always looking 
for a political implication. 

What sort of implication ? The advice which Mr Wilson 
will most like, and which some civil servants are unfortun- 
ately not averse to give, will be suggestions that ministers are 
better economic arbiters than the market. Mr Wilson is quite 
clear that Labour, unlike the Conservatives, must make a 
“distinction between essential and inessential industry ”; 
“under Labour policy,” he says, “ while monetary measures 
‘would play their full part, the ultimate decisions about 
investment would be taken by state servants under the 
direction of Ministers responsible to Parliament—not by 
bank managers burdened with an invidious task for which 
they have not been trained.” 

When he is expanding demand, therefore, the pamphlet 
suggests that his predeliction will be for such things as 
selective investment allowances and “ subsidies, guarantees 
of loss, grants towards research” for “developing given 
industries”; a rather appalling picture emerges of Mr 
Wilson’s ever-open Treasury door, on which special interests 
will not be slow to push. When he is restricting demand, 
the weapons he will favour are not so clear. He rather likes 
hire-purchase controls and discriminatory rates of purchase 
tax ; he will be willing to give more place to monetary 
policy than the last Labour government did (although with 
an itch towards such special devices as compulsory liquidity 
ratios and Treasury deposit receipts) ; but he is visibly veer- 
ing away from some of his former views on the efficacy of 
import restrictions and other physical controls. He still toys 
with the idea that dollar raw materials (such as sheet steel) 
could be rationed to British industries in relation to their 
export performance, but Whitehall will cure him of that ; 
he thinks that he still likes the idea of building licences, but 
appears not very certain why. (One of their purposes would 
be for “discouraging new industrial concentrations in 
congested areas,” and for. that limited purpose the civil 
service may agree with him.) A final point that emerges 
quite clearly, however, is that an urge to reduce taxation 
will play no part in his dynamic. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


Rewriting Humphry Davy 


ROFESSOR BLACKETT’S presidential address to the British 
Association at Dublin this week was infused with a 
certain characteristic, craggy nobility ; also characteristic- 
ally it was controversial. He deliberately quoted the 
dictum, in 1802, of the young Humphry Davy: 
The unequal division of property and labour, the 
differences of rank and condition among mankind, are the 


sources of power in civilised life, its moving causes and even 
its very soul 


in order to reverse its emphasis for the era we live in. To 
Professor Blackett, the unequal division that matters now 


is between nations, more than between classes: it is inter- 
nationally that he would frame his own dictum: 
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The uneven division of power and wealth, the wide 
differences of power and comfort among the nations of man- 
kind, are the sources of discord in the modern world, its 
major challenge and, unrelieved, its moral doom. 


As a technologist, he is appalled by the prospect that the gap 
in standards of living between the developed nations of the 
West and the undeveloped East must widen—absolutely and 
even relatively, if the poor countries never achieve the 
“ take-off into industrialism.” ; 

His prescription, therefore, is familiar: that the West 
ought to offer an extra £1,000 million as a free gift or long 
term loans, rather than as an investment, to the thousand 
million Asians, Africans and South Americans who need ir. 
Professor Blackett takes a glance backward at the ancient 
achievements of the East—a vast sweep in the grand manner, 
lightened by such touches as “ A wooden chair or a manicure 
set from the Egyptian New Empire of 1,000 BC would not 
look out of place in the most up-to-date shop-window today, 
and might well be better made ”’; it reinforces his conviction 
that Western economists underestimate the possibility of 
social advance in recently independent Asian countries. 
Regarding present forms of aid, he doubts whether technical 
experts are needed as much as cash: experts without 
financial aid “ could be as irritating as to send a trained cook 
to a family unable to pay the baker.” 

There is not much to be said about Professor Blackett’s 
prescription except what he knows already: that it is unlikely 
to be followed. The economist—whom Professor Blackett 
rightly relegates to the job of informing policy, not deciding 
it—may accept the fact that here and there in some primitive 
economies huge marginal] returns can be achieved on invest- 
ment, mainly social ; but he may also reflect that across the 
board, economically if not morally, Davy’s opinion still rings 
pretty true. In general, the ugly fact seems to be that the 
return on investment in developed economies is today 
markedly higher than in the poor ones. 


Moderate Floater 


N Thursday, Professor Meade delivered his presidential 
lecture to the Economics Section of the British Asso- 
ciation. The occasion was one of special interest for two 
reasons. First, Professor Meade has recently succeeded Sir 
Dennis Robertson as Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge. Secondly, his subject, “ The Balance-of-Pay- 
ments Problem of a European Free Trade Area,” is pain- 
fully topical at the moment, and Professor Meade’s well- 
known predilection for floating exchange rates had suggested 
that—to the ears of the insistent official spokesmen of the 
British Treasury—his views might sound distinctly non-U. 
In the end, although his address must have been pre- 
pared some time before the August currency rumours 
reached their height, Professor Meade let the fixed-rate 
pound down very lightly. Are there ways, he asked, in 
which full employment, free trade and balance of payments 
equilibrium can all be maintained simultaneously ? Certain 
courses he would reject at once. Free trade and balance 
of payments equilibrium can be maintained by use of the 
gold standard mechanism, but this would sacrifice full 
employment. Full employment and balance of payments 
equilibrium can go together, but this would require restric- 
tions on imports and capital movements. The integration of 
European monetary systems, which would prevent individual 
governments pursuing wayward economic policies, presents 
insuperable political problems. An institution that would 
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What's the progress 
in 
Penang ? 


Construction progress in Penang is 
measured in dollars. Dollars saved by 
fast, continuous working, or dollars wasted 
by frequent machine replacements; in 
excessive subsistence costs as men stand 
idle waiting for new parts. 


Whatever the job — or the country — it 
is cost that is ultimately the most important 
factor. And the most difficult cost to 
control is running cost. It is running cost 
that can make an initially cheap tool 
hopelessly uneconomical in use. 


Holman pneumatic equipment cuts run- 
ning cost down to rock bottom. It speeds 
progress because it works fast and long 
and without let-up. That is why Holman 
equipment is so often chosen for tough 
jobs on isolated sites: spares are rarely 
needed. 


And when equipment is needed, it can 
be delivered very quickly indeed. For 
there are Holman organisations in more 
than eighty countries, staffed by consultants 
qualified in every industry in which com- 
pressed air equipment is used. This 
world-wide service is centred on Camborne, 
where every mining tool made is rigorously 
tested in Holman’s experimental mine— 
the only one in the industry. 

With all this behind it, is it any wonder 
that a Holman tool repays its initial cost 
many times over during its long life ? 
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ease any one country’s temporary economic ills and insulate 
it more than at present from speculative capital movements 
would be a European Monetary Fund, with operating terms 
more liberal than any that the OEEC partners at Paris yet 
seem to have envisaged for it. Professor Meade would 
apparently like it to be a European Bank in which all coun- 
tries had deposits and from which any member could draw, 
largely irrespective of the size of its deposit, to increase its 
currency reserves. 

But it is still only by way of exchange rate adjustments 
that Professor Meade sees a chance of long-run balance of 
payments equilibrium in Europe. The main advantage of 
flexible rates is that they would be an alternative 
to less liberal measures which are otherwise bound to 
be imposed in times of stress. A domestic economic policy 
that puts full employment first and monetary stability a near 
second ; a gentle transition to floating exchange rates with 
the escape route of short-run import restrictions for the 
weaker partners ; greater reserves against temporary set- 
backs and speculation ; this is Professor Meade’s medicine 
for Europe. He summarises his attitude to exchange rate 
variations by saying that it “is very much like Sir Winston 
Churchill’s attitude to democracy, which he once described 
as the worst of all possible forms of government except 
the others.” On this analogy, the British Treasury’s official 
attitude should presumably be compared to that of certain 
east European governments after Pozan: resolutely deter- 
mined, and ready to fire off their biggest gums, so that this 
particular form of democracy should not break out. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Guests at the White Palace 


R SELWYN LLOoyD has been visiting in Belgrade this 
week. The invitation was issued two years ago in 
a sunnier period of Anglo-Jugoslav relations before Marshal 
Tito had begun to flirt a bit with the Russians and before 
the British intervention in Egypt. Both the British and the 
Jugoslavs have probably tried to do some explaining in the 
past few days. Whether the explanations, on either side, 
were satisfactory is another matter. 

Next week Marshal Tito will have another guest—and 
one who will probably have more to say to him. It 
is ten years since he and Mr Gomulka last met in Warsaw. 
A year later Jugoslavia was expelled from the Cominform 
and Mr Gomulka was one of its very few defenders ; he 
himself fell from power six months later and had to wait 
nearly eight years before he could try (with partial success) 
to set Poland on its own road. If the rebel who made it, 
and the rebel who didn’t quite, had met nine months or so 
ago, newspaper offices and chanceries would have been all 
agog. The calm reception of the news that they are to 
meet this month is a measure of the extent to which the 
Soviet block is believed (by Mr Khrushchev as well as the 
world press) to have settled down again after the Sturm und 
Drang of last autumn. Presumably Mr Gomulka would 
not go to Belgrade without a hint from Mr Khrushchev 
that the visit would not, be taken amiss. Presumably, too, 
his Rumanian meeting with Marshal Tito last month 
emboldened Mr Khrushchev to give the hint, even though 
it did not settle all differences between them. 

The meeting will strengthen Mr Gomulka and gratify 
Marshal Tito. Each admires, and would perhaps like to 
emulate, the other. But Mr Gomulka obviously cannot copy 
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Tito’s former defiance of Moscow. And the fate of Mr 
Djilas suggests that Marshal Tito does not feel able to aspire 
after Mr Gomulka’s success (so far) in combining lively 
political discussion with Communist control. Where the 
two leaders might worry Moscow is in their attitude towards 
closer ties within the Communist block. Various hints have 
been dropped lately that some form of resuscitated Comin- 
form might be desirable ; but the Poles and the Jugoslavs 
show every sign of sticking to their belief in the superior 
advantages of “ bilateral contacts.” Yet neither is anxious 
to offend the Russians. It is indeed incongruous that the 
Jugoslavs—who in their day stood up so stoutly to Moscow 
—should be fussily declaring that the UN Assembly ought 
not to risk worsening the international atmosphere by 
debating the Soviet intervention in Hungary. 


LIBERALS 


Going through the Motions 


HIS week the Liberals, like the Labour party, have 

published the final agenda for their conference—at 
Southport on September rgth-21st. It is terribly easy to 
use some of these resolutions to caricature not only the 
party’s stereotype, but also its real nature. The opening 
executive resolution on the burden of taxation is a master- 
piece of generality: the “inflationary policies” of both 
Conservative and Labour governments can only be reversed 
by restoring a “Liberal competitive economy,” which 
demands incentives, which demand a lessening of the tax 
burden, which demands radical changes in the structure 
of income and profits tax.... The debate may disclose the 
nature of the “ radical changes ” and how to economise to 
balance the tax cuts; but, as it stands, the text records 
less a resolution than an aspiration. (The only major 
amendment, from Bethnal Green, is a nostalgic backwoods 
cry for the Single Tax.) Much the same could be said of 
the resolution on the cost of living, which demands reduc- 
tions in purchase tax and in tariffs, abolition of import 
quotas, “ more effective measures ” against price rings and 
monopolies, and an end to restrictive practices. Resolutions 
on foreign affairs, Commonwealth policy, and disarmament 
are as woolly or woollier—the last topic attracting, from 
Esher, an anti-H-bomb motion as extreme as that from any 
constituency Labour party. 

The sections on civil liberties present a striking contrast. 
On “ victimisation of the individual in industry,” the execu- 
tive has set up a special committee to investigate all cases 
brought to its notice. On the acquisition of land and on 
administrative tribunals, the executive really has something 
to say; it provides material whereby a hard-hitting, well- 
briefed Parliamentary group, however small, might hope to 
make a real impact on events. 

There is a moral to be drawn from this discrepancy. The 
two big parties can fruitfully debate at their annual confer- 
ences the policies which they mean to pursue in office— 
whether now or, as the case may be, after the next election. 
The Liberal party cannot. Apart from stimulating morale 
and educating its members, the proper purpose of its 
Assembly is not to discuss the highly academic questions 
“ What should we do if we were in office?” It is to decide 
the lines on which, and the-means by which, here and now 
and in the present situation of the party, pressure towards 
liberalism can be exerted. An agenda more concerned with 
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reflecting that purpose would offer more hope for the future 
than one which goes through the motions of preparing a 
bid for office. 


RUSSIA 


Far from Moscow 


No diplomatic agent suffers more 
Than one who is marooned in Ulan-Bator. . 


CARCELY had Malenkov been branded as “ Beria’s 
shadow ” and Kaganovich as “ Stalin’s toady ” when 
the third member of the defeated quartet, Mr Molotov, the 
revolutionary veteran, a former premier and controller of 
Soviet foreign relations for some fifteen years, was appointed 
ambassador to Outer Mongolia. Rumour has it that Mr 
Kaganovich is to run a cement factory in the Urals and Mr 
Shepilov to be given a teaching appointment in Siberia. 
Suitably remote jobs have now been found for all the men 
defeated in the Kremlin struggle in June. 

It is better to be far from Moscow than not to be at 
all. But to deduce that Mr Khrushchev will be gentler with 
his victims than Stalin was, is to prejudge events. Indeed, 
at this stage he seems to be taking a leaf from his master’s 
book. Stalin, too, sent his enemies on diplomatic missions. 
Rakovsky was thus sent to this country and Krestinsky to 
Germany ; it did not save them. (London and Berlin were, 
it may be added, rather more important posts than Ulan- 
Bator. Mr Khrushchev has outdone Stalin as a master 
of studied insult). 

But Stalin, soon after his first skirmishes, was strong 
enough to cow a comparatively backward Russia merely by 
using his secret police. His successor, with the apparatus of 
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terror weakened, must cajole a more sophisticated people 
with promises like his newly repeated pledge to cut the 
working day to seven hours. Stalin knew that he could 
strike without fear of retribution, and the only question was 
whether he would be bold enough to bring the heroes of 
the revolution into the dock. In Mr Khrushchev’s case, 
the question is rather whether he can find the strength and 
courage to take his finger off the trigger. 


Less Stalinist than Others 


R KHRUSHCHEV seldom has time to make a short speech. 
M His lectures to writers were no exception ; even their 
abridged version, now published not only in Kommunist 
but in other Soviet papers, is far from brief. One interesting 
aspect of these speeches is his admission that both his agri- 
cultural policy and his managerial reform have been, and 
still are, faced with considerable resistance, some of it secret, 
but some quite open. He lumps all his opponents together 
as pig-headed “talmudists and dogmatists.” His emphasis 
on the “ bookishness ” of the philosophers and economists 
is a clear indication that-they have countered his proposals 
by quoting chapter and verse from Marx. 

The charge against the writers is rather that some of 
them, shocked by the revelations about the Stalin era, have 
completely lost their party standpoint ; they now apparently 
dismiss as “ varnishers ” those of their colleagues who stress 
the “ positive ” side of Soviet life. To help them regain 
their faith, Mr Khrushchev has had to alter the portrait of 
Stalin which he himself drew in the famous secret indict- 
ment. In the new version, Stalin’s latter-day mistakes are 
more than outweighed by his achievements in transforming 
Russian society ; “when we stood behind his coffin and 
wept, our respect was sincere.” 

Mr Khrushchev tries to limit Stalin’s “ mistakes ” to his 
last years and to explain them partly as the result of evil 
influences—Beria, Malenkov, and now Kaganovich, “ who 
toadied and did everything to encourage the Stalin per- 
sonality cult . . . played on his soft spots without thinking 
of the consequences. .. .” This attempt to divide the dead 
leader’s henchmen into good and bad Stalinists is unlikely 
te deceive the Russians. Support of Stalin can be defended 
either on the ground that his actions were, on balance, 
“ positive,” or on the ground of obedience to orders. But 
each plea is valid either for all or for none. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Pointless Wooden Horse 


HE row that has broken over the Local Government 

Officer of the Labour party, about alleged wooden horse 
(and wooden head) tactics vis-a-vis the Association of Muni- 
cipal Corporations, raises the question whether professional 
political organisers understand what politics are supposed 
to be about. The AMC was designed to “‘ watch over the 
interests, rights and privileges of municipal corporations as 
they may be affected by public or private Bill legislation of 
general application to boroughs.” It swims into sophisticated 
public ken from time to time by giving advice to the Minis- 
try of Housing and Local Government without what is 
called political bias ; that is to say, its only bias up to now 
has been towards saying that to have more matters handled 
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by municipal corporations would be a very good thing, and 
to have more hived off on to county and district councils 
would be a very bad one. Somebody has now unearthed 
a “confidential ” letter alleged to have been written from 
Transport House to all members of Labour-controlled 
borough councils, asking them to make sure that the votes 
of their borough in the election of the AMC council are cast 
only in favour of the Labour-controlled boroughs ; to this 
end, it is explained, the voting for the AMC council should 
be placed in the hands of the mayor or the chairman of the 
borough committee, not of the town clerk. The letter is said 
to have been sent out at the request of the Labour group 
on the AMC Council, which is a group that should not 
exist. 

What purpose could have lain behind this letter ? The 
question should be asked in bewilderment, not indignation. 
In the negotiations with the central government about local 
government reform, a professionally-minded AMC might 
be an effective pressure group in seeing that the interests of 
municipal corporations are safeguarded ; as the municipali- 
ties tend to be more often Labour-controlled than rural 
councils, this could be generally to Labour voters’ advan- 
tage. But, of course, if the AMC is to become a left-wing 
political organisation—making parrot noises against cuts in 
housing subsidies, the Rent Act and the like—the establish- 
ment at the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 
under either a Tory or a Labour administration, will pay 
much less attention to it. All that might emerge from such 
a change in function is that Labour political organisers would 
be able to claim that the “ impartial’ AMC is now reso- 
lutely opposed to Tory measures in the local government 
field. An advantage in pressure would then have been 
sacrificed for a supposed advantage in propaganda, but one 
on which nobody except a party political organiser would 
put any weight. The ordinary man would not be converted 
to Labour by the news that the AMC had been con- 
verted to Labour ; he has not hitherto even heard that the 
AMC exists. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Sweet Reasonableness 


HE new parliament of British Guiana is a masterpiece 
- of careful compromise. Sir Patrick Renison and 
Dr Jagan, bargaining with velvet gloves, have both made 
peace-offerings. Sir Patrick’s most important concession 
is that he has not so far exercised his right to nominate 
Ir members to the Legislative Council. The council 
consists of 14 elected members (including 9 Jaganites), 
3 officials and 6 nominated members. Since the three 
official members are-constitutionally expected to vote with 
the government, Dr Jagan can presumably count them on his 
side, and this would give him 12 votes out of a total of 23. 
The governor has shown trust and Dr Jagan has so far 
earned it by behaving in a far more statesmanlike manner 
than in 1953. He has agreed to work with the nominated 
members, who represent employers as well as trade unionists, 
Against expectation he has not disputed the appointment 
of Mr Gajraj, an Indian member of the discredited interim 
government, nor of Mr Tasker, the deputy chairman of 
Bookers, the sugar company. 

The governor has recommended ministerial appointments 
for Dr Jagan, his wife and three of his supporters. Since 
Sir Patrick has not exercised his right to nominate ministers, 
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the Executive Council will consist of the governor himself, 
the three officials from the Legislative Council and the five 
Jaganites. One of the ministers, Mr Benn, is a negro and 
his appointment is an attempt by both the governor and 
Dr Jagan to heal the racial division in the country. So 
far, then, all goes well. How it will work out is, to say the 
least, uncertain. Dr Jagan is obviously trying hard to 
quieten apprehensions. The governor still has five nomi- 
nated members for the Legislative Council up his sleeve 
as a means of restraining his senior minister. And although 
Dr Jagan controls a majority in the executive and legislature, 
Sir Patrick Renison has made it very clear that the governor 
is head of the government. 


MEDICINE 


The Bottle Habit 


HE gross cost of medicines prescribed under the health 
T service is now some £57 million a year. In the first 
full year of the service it was some £35 million, which was 
about double what had been estimated before the service 
began. It was then widely held that the service was being 
abused and that people were getting at the taxpayer’s 
expense the home medicaments, like aspirins and bandages, 
which they would formerly have bought for themselves. 

Less is heard of this form of abuse today, and if it ever 
actually took place on a wide scale the prescriptions charge 
would have helped to put an end to it. Now the rising 
drug bill is usually said to be the fault of the drug manu- 
facturers, who bombard doctors with samples and advertise- 
ments of expensive medicines, and of the doctors who pre- 
scribe them instead of the cheaper but equally effective non- 
proprietary drugs. To a certain extent this view has under- 
lain the establishment of independent committees for Eng- 
land and Wales whose terms of reference are to investigate 
the factors contributing to the increased cost of prescriptions 
and to make recommendations. It is an attitude which is 
challenged in an important study* published this week. 

The author has made an intensive investigation of pre- 
scribing in the health service in 67 medium-sized county 
boroughs ; and his study raises more questions than it 
answers. But his main conclusion is clear. In seeking to 
control the total size of the nation’s drug bill by concen- 
trating on “ expensive ” preparations, the Ministry of Health 
“is tackling what is in some ways a side issue.” It is the 
frequency of prescribing rather than the average cost of a 
prescription that is the more important factor in the varia- 
tions in the drug bill from one area to another. Lancashire 
is a conspicuous example of an area where the number of 
prescriptions issued per patient is well above the national 
average (in 1951 Wigan’s average was 9.04, compared with 
Tynemouth’s 4.40). There is no clear-cut reason why pre- 
scriptions should be handed out more freely in one area than 
another. A higher sickness rate is not the sole explanation ; 
indeed, the tendency dates back to well before the health 
service, and Mr Martin points out that it may reflect local 
custom and attitudes as much as anything else. But local 
custom is not necessarily sacrosanct, and he also points out 
that if one less prescription per patient had been given in 
England and Wales in 1955, the total saving in the drug bill 
would have been over £8} million. 


* Social Aspects of Prescribing. By J. P. Martin. Heinemann. 
180 pages. 2Is. 
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FINLAND 


Jerry-Built Coalition 


R SUKSELAINEN, the prime minister of Finland, has 
H succeeded in propping up his shaky minority govern- 
ment, but only at the risk of causing some even worse cracks. 
For some time the ruling Farmers’ party has been negotiat- 
ing with the Social Democrats in an attempt to restore the 
coalition which broke up last March, and at last, probably 
as a result of pressure from the president, the left wing 
faction of the Social Democrats (called Skogites after its 
leader, Hr Skog) has consented to accept five places in the 
cabinet. This brings the government’s strength in parlia- 
ment up to 90 members out of 200, and it can probably get 
enough support from the small right-wing parties to be sure 
of a bare majority on most issues. But the new coalition 
is unlikely to be able to do more than its predecessors to 
solve Finland’s many and pressing problems. 

During Hr Sukselainen’s brief premiership he has pre- 
sented parliament with a number of not very drastic altera- 
tions in the taxation laws which were intended to enable 
the government to meet, or postpone paying, its more press- 
ing debts, such as civil servants’ salaries and family 
allowances. But even these Bills, which hardly touched the 
long term problems of galloping inflation and lagging pro- 
duction, did not get passed without being drastically watered 
down, and some have so far failed to get passed at all. The 
new Coalition may have more chance of pushing its measures 
through parliament—but only if it can agree on what 
measures to push. There is little hope of this. The Farmers 
are divided from the Skogites on some fundamental issues 
of economic policy, and it will be little short of miraculous 
if the new coalition can produce any positive and workable 
ideas without shaking itself to pieces in the process. 


TOURISTS 


Come to Britain 


HE British Travel and Holidays Association’s report for 
T the year ended March, 19§7, is, in terms of the output 
and income of the tourist industry, a success story. Output, 
reckoned by the number of overseas visitors, rose by 7 per 
cent to a total of 1,107,230, despite a falling-off late last 
year as a result of the Suez crisis. Income, reckoned as the 
expenditure of these visitors, rose by 10 per cent to {109.8 
million, exclusive of fares ; dollar earnings, including fares, 
amounted to £62 million, maintaining the tourist industry’s 
primacy as Britain’s biggest single source of dollars. Even 
allowing for price increases, tourism is evidently an expand- 
ing concern. It could expand much faster and further, the 
Association reiterates, if certain necessary things were done: 
if more and better hotel accommodation—not forgetting 
hostels, motels, and camping facilities—were available, if 
there were less red tape and delay at ports and airports, 
if resorts were more imaginative and if litter were less dis- 
gustingly omnipresent, if the licensing laws were less repres- 
sive. Pressure for improvement has registered some modest 
successes. Documentation for foreign motorists and their 
cars has been simplified during the past year, and so has 
hotel registration ; a few more foreign workers have been 
admitted to ease the hotels’ labour shortage. But the fossi- 
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lised customs and passport procedures “ which represent,” 
says the report, “an affront to the visitor” . remain 
unchanged ; hotel equipment still carries purchase tax ; 
and, of course, “no further progress can be reported 
regarding the association’s memorandum concerning the 
licensing laws.” 

How far the fact that Britain still sends out more tourists 
than it gets is due to these and related shortcomings, how 
far to the unfavourable British climate, ~is anyone’s 
guess. Foreign travel is an excellent thing ; but how many 
British holiday-makers, even since the end of austerity, head 
for the continent merely in the spirit of the Young Monk 
of Siberia (“ at last, with a yell, he broke out of his cell’) ? 
Improvements in hotel service, entertainment facilities, 
catering, signposting, general seemliness, and the practical 
spirit of hospitality may, so far as the balance of payments 
is concerned, be hardly less important as a means of inducing 
the British to “ see Britain first” than as an attraction for 
overseas visitors. Even leaving the balance of payments out 
of the picture, they all help to make Britain a pleasanter 
place. The BTHA’s efforts to that end deserve enough 
gratitude to outweigh the effect of those gaffers in the New 
Yorker ; and that is saying a great deal, 


LIBERAL INTERNATIONAL 


Anti-Tank Butter | 


LITTING like a nightmare bat among the dreaming spires, 
F the nuclear missile haunted the Oxford congress of the 
Liberal International last week. The organisation, now ten 
years old, is still essentially a European group ; and although 
the term Liberal is somewhat diversely applied in the various 
countries from which the 200 delegates came, they found 
enough common ground fer there to be unanimity on a 
statement of social policy. Basic social security, it was 
agreed, was a responsibility of the community, but social 
benefits might nevertheless destroy the incentive “ to work, 
to save, and to take risks” if the scale of real resources 
available and the need to improve productivity were dis- 
regarded. Signor Malagodi, who acted as rapporteur on 
this subject, was widely supported when he described the 
perils both of universal dependence on employment con- 
trolled by the state, and of the expense-account economy, 
with its incentives to spend instead of saving. But the 
debate on defence produced sharper controversy ; there was 
no resolution for which all the delegates could vote. 

News of Russia’s long-range missile and tough talk at the 
disarmament conference lent a grim immediacy. Given a 
nuclear stalemate, must western Europe revert to building 
up conventional defences ? The need to do so was force- 
fully argued by Herr Willy Bretscher, the distinguished 
editor of that far from neutral Swiss newspaper, the Neue 
Ziircher Zeitung: If Russia, confident that no nuclear 
counter-stroke would be risked, advanced its tanks against 
any western state, “ you cannot push them back by waving 
social insurance cards.” Dissenters who opposed reliance 
on arms alone were satisfied by an amendment emphasising 
that communism must also be checked by proving the 
practical superiority of democracy and of a free economy. 
Others, however, disputed Herr Bretscher’s claim that 
conventional defences need not be ruinously costly. The 
debaters did not really get to grips with the question 
whether democracy can in fact afford to defend itself with a 
nuclear deterrent, anti-tank guns, and butter, too. 
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NEW SCHWEPTON 


Long admired as a Schweppshire land-mark, Schwepton Hall has been turned to new uses. 
Once the annexe to the hunting lodge of the footman of the favourite of Anne of Schwellenburg, 
it came later, by the natural processes of democratisation, under the ownership of the first 
Marquis of Schweppingham, who created Schwepton Hall Golf Course (9 holes), and whose 
ashes are buried in the bunker guarding the 8th green. 

When in 1925 the second Marquis moved to two rooms over the village post-office, Schwepton 
Hall Co-educational was founded. The ideal of ‘“‘ New Schwepton” was the creation of a 
tremendously modern school in tremendously ancient surroundings. “Well proportioned old 
drain pipes mean well balanced boys,” said Founder Uschwepski, “‘but modernised art 
goes best with modernised play pens,” he continued, placing an abstract on concrete. 

“It's what you take in through the back of your neck which matters,” he remarked noticing 
that the boys seemed to be paying no attention. It is said that this great educationist once 
talked for eight months without actually mentioning anything, though he had left fairly 
extraordinary objects lying about. 

Our picture shows Schwepton today, a little dimmed in spirit, with even a touch of stale- 
mate. Twenty-five years of never saying “don't” has not left the Fifth Form master loeking 
any younger. The Picasso prints are yellow and peeling. A new boy recently sneaked off 
to the woods to indulge in some secret Latin prose composition. Two misfit girls ran away to 
the Establishment for the Daughters of Fairly Distinguished Gentlewomen. 

But the spirit of Schwepton will prevail. Four hundred and eighty successive Common 
Entrance candidates will not have failed in vain. 


Wruten by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 
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The Moscow-Peking Axis 


Soviet Russia in China : A Summing- 
up at Seventy. 


By Chiang Kai-shek. 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York. 
392 pages. $5. 
Moscow-Peking Axis, 
Foreign Relations. 
Harper, New York. Oxford University 
Press, London. 252 pages. 28s. 


HE Sino-Soviet alliance is the domin- 

ant factor of postwar politics. If 
China were anti-communist, the Russian 
danger would be manageable; with 
China’s land, regimented population and 
potential production, Soviet communism 
bestrides the great Eurasian land mass 
and strains even the vast resources of the 
United States in the task of contain- 
ment. No living statesman is better 
qualified, byslength.and bitterness of ex- 
perience, to analyse Russia’s ideological 
conquest of China than Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. But the immensity of 
his own failure undermines the reader’s 
confidence, before the book has been 
opened, in his ability to look at the 
problem impartially and draw valid con- 
clusions from his analysis. 

The first surprise in store is therefore 
the manner, even more than the matter, 
of this important work. In a style bare 
to the point of austerity, so condensed 
that it demands close concentration, and 
utterly free of emotion, Chiang Kai-shek 
analyses and interprets three major 
themes : Soviet policy in China and the 
founding and growth of the Chinese 
Communist Party as its instrument ; the 
Kuomintang’s three attempts to co-exist 
with the communists, leading to com- 
plete political and military defeat ; and 


Council on 


the communist strategy for world 
domination. ; 
In all chat touches upon either 


Nationalist China’s relations with Soviet 
Russia, or Kuomintang relations with 
the Chinese Communist Party, the 
author is illuminating. This is a caution- 
ary tale which every statesman, but par- 
ticularly every aspiring Asian or African 
statesman, might profitably study. From 
the days of Voitinsky, Maring and Boro- 
din, to those of Soviet looting in Man- 
churia, Nationalist China’s experience 
of Moscow was one of consistent 
treachery and double-dealing. Every 
page is recommended reading for 
neutralists and co-existers. 

More controversial by far are the 
chapters dealing with the causes of the 
Nationalist defeat and with the present 
world strategic situation. Chiang Kai- 
shek lists weaknesses in organisation, 
ideology and propaganda, and his own 
underestimation of communist brutality 
and duplicity, as contributory causes. 
Somewhat surprisingly he dismisses, as 
major causes, the Yalta agreement— 
which allowed the Russians to occupy 





Manchuria—and American mediation 
between the National government and 
the communists. The decisive errors, as 
the aged President now sees them, were 
these : China’s resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Russia in 1932, with its 
long catalogue of consequences; the 
attempt to integrate the Chinese com- 
munist troops in the Nationalist army in 
1934; and the decision to attempt to 
occupy Manchuria after the Japanese 
defeat. This strained Nationalist lines 
of communication and exposed the army 
to attack by the communists, who by 
then had’been equipped with massive 
quantities of Japanese arms handed to 
them by the Russians. 

Militarily, this decision made the 
Nationalist defeat certain, and Chiang 
omits to mention, perhaps understand- 
ably, that it was taken against strong 
American advice. The question remains 
whether defeat could have been avoided 
if this catastrophic mistake had not been 
made. Here, though Chiang does not en- 
tirely shirk the issue, neither is he en- 
tirely clear-sighted about it. The 
Nationalist government emerged from 
the world war triumphant and superfici- 
ally strong, but in reality seriously 
weakened by fourteen years of fighting 
against the Japanese, aggravated by civil 
strife. Maladministration and corrup- 
tion were made worse by a disastrous 
inflation. Chiang mentions these facts, 
but certainly understates them. 

Among Chiang’s critics are some who 
attach greater importance to his military 
than to his political failure. Chiang him- 
self is less than impartial when he denies 
Mao Tse-tung the credit for military 
originality. But even when every allow- 
ance is made for the treachery of the 
communists, and particularly for the 
cynicism with which they acquired 
peasant support by promises they had 
no intention of keeping, there remains 
the great gap in the Kuomintang’s poli- 
tical philosophy. Sun-Yat-sen’s “ three 
principles ” — nationalism, democracy 
and people’s livelihood—were enough to 
start a revolution, but not to consolidate 
it. Chiang himself, in his only other 
important literary work, “China’s 
comfort of a benevolent but narrow 
Destiny,” promised nothing but the 
paternalism and failed to counter Mao’s 
“On the New Democracy,” which pre- 
ceded it by two years. 

In the last part of his new book, 
Chiang deals with problems that are 
treated, from a different point of view, 
in the last of the five essays that com- 
prise the valuable new survey of the 
American Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, “ Moscow-Peking Axis.” In this, 
Professor Mosely argues that the United 
States would lose nothing strategically, 
and gain a great deal politically, by sup- 
porting the “two Chinas” theory (re- 
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cognition of the present regime on 
Formosa as a state in its own right, 
under a United Nations guarantee, and 
no longer as the legitimate government 
of China). This essay was written, how- 
ever, before the recent anti-American 
riots on Formosa, from which some 
Americans have drawn the lesson 
that the island would be made 
untenable. for the Americans if they 
withdrew recognition from Chiang. 
The Generalissimo himself, as one 
would expect, sees the problem in a dif- 
ferent light. Rejecting the suggestion 
that he considers his only hope to lie in 
a third world war, he advocates a free 
hand in reconquering the mainland, ask- 
ing only for logistic, technical and moral 
aid from the West. He argues that in 
that event Russia would not intervene 
for fear of becoming bogged down in 
China, and of civil war and satellite 
revolt in the rear. And he contends that 
the choice is between a local war in 
Asia now and a world war at Moscow’s 
choosing some time after 1960. 

Chiang Kai-shek never departs from 
the restrained dignity of a self-critical 
introduction. Explicitly avoiding  re- 
crimination, he refuses to answer the 
devastating charges against his adminis- 
tration made in the American White 
Paper on China in 1949. Many students 
of history will regret this forbearance. 
His book, which will be published in 
England in October, is nevertheless an 
important contribution to the study of 
international relations. 


Administrative Drama 


Lloyd,George’s Ambulance Wagon: 
The Memoirs of W. F. Braithwaite, C.B. 


Edited with Introductions by Sir Henry 
Bunbury and Professor R. M. Titmuss. 
Methuen. 350 pages. 30s. 


ig mem memoirs, says Sir Henry Bun- 
bury. tell for the first time the inside 
history oi the preparation and passage 
of the National Health Insurance Act, 
1911, the foundation-stone of the welfare 
state. They give a vivid and intimate 
picture of Lloyd George bludgeoning or 
cajoling his way past every obstacle -the 
indifference or worse of his ministerial 
colleagues, the wrecking tactics of a sec- 
tion of the House of Commons, the 
intransigence of the doctors, the 
venomous campaign of the Northcliffe 
Press, and the last-minute panic of his 
chosen instrument, Sir Robert Morant. 
The memoirs are a notable addition to 
the records of an event that was a turn- 
ing-point in the history both of social 
England and of the civil service. 

They are written by a grievously dis- 
appointed man. Braithwaite, then a 
young civil servant in the Revenue 
Department, found himself cast almost 
by accident for the part of chief architect 
of the Bill. The task was to his liking, 
for he was interested in social reform, 
and he tackled its appalling difficulties 
with prodigious energy. He looked for- 
ward eagerly to having a key position in 
the administration of an Act that he 
justifiably thought of as his own child. 
For a short time he had one. It was 
an unhappy experience that ended in his 
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being manceuvred out and returned to 
his old department, unhonoured, un- 
thanked and bitterly resentful. 

The drama, as Sir Henry says, has all 
the inevitability of a Greek tragedy. 
Good planners are not always good 
administrators. Whether Braithwaite 
would have made a good one in any 
circumstances is doubtful ; it is certain 
that there was no place for him once 
Morant had been put in charge. No 
more antipathetic pair can ever have 
been set to work together. Braithwaite 
tells how he once went up to Morant and 
threatened to hit him in the eye if he 
was ever treated again as he had been 
at the conference just ended, at which, 
he adds naively, Morant “seemed so 
surprised that I nearly laughed.” The 
decision that Braithwaite must go was 
inescapable, but the way in which it was 
put into effect does not make pretty read- 
ing, even when ample allowance is made 
for the bias of the narrator. He cannot 
be blamed for finding it unforgivable. 
The memoirs end with a description of 
a scene twenty-one years later at a dinner 
to celebrate the coming-of-age of the 
Act. Lloyd George was incautious 
enough to approach Braithwaite “ with 
his sweetest pursed up smile” and a 
cheery greeting. Braithwaite returned 
a frigid answer and “ looked him straight 
in the eyes. His eyes dropped. He 
turned away without a word.” 

This book, as Sir Henry warns his 
readers, is by no means a complete 
account of the way in which “an adven- 
ture in administration without prece- 
dent” was successfully Icunched ; for 
Braithwaite had only a partial knowledge 
of the last phase, and Sir Henry only 
touches lightly on it in his introduction. 
This part of the story has still to be told 
from inside—how the implacable feud 
between Morant and Chalmers, then 
Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, 
nearly brought disaster, how Chalmers, 
realising just in time that the reputation 
of the civil service was at stake, sent 
Warren Fisher and his “ loan collection ” 
of young civil servants to the rescue, 
and how the storm-tossed Morant at last 
found the ballast he so sorely needed 
in the level-headed sagacity of the two 
members of that team who : -e now Lord 
Waverley and Lord Salter. Perhaps Sir 
Henry will give us another volume to 
round off the record. He knows as much 
about it as any man still alive, and he 
has shown in his introduction to this 
book that he has a rare gift for telling a 
story in lucid and polished prose. 


The Bonaparte of 
Free Trade 


General .T. Perronet Thompson, 
1783-1869 


By L. G. Johnson. 
Allen and Unwin. 294 pages. 30s. 


ERRONET THOMPSON is best known to 

posterity for his “ Catechism of the 
Corn Laws,” a brilliant and highly 
effective popular document in the his- 
- tory of free trade. But he had far more 
’ tithes to fame than that. Beginning as a 
Tory Methodist, a protégé of Wilber- 
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force, he became a militant Benthamite, 
a friend of the great master himself, 
owner of the influential periodical The 
Westminster Review and chief adversary 
of Macaulay in the famous controversy 
about utilitarianism in 1829. e was at 
the centre of radical politics in the 
eighteen-thirties and forties, closely 
connected with both the early Chartist 
movement and the Anti-Corn Law 
League. He was in and out of Parlia- 
ment from 1835, when he won Hull by 
five votes, to 1857, when he decided to 
abandon his seat in Bradford, and 
attempts were made to persuade him to 
stand for Halifax as late as 1864. He 
did not die until 1869, by which time 
English politics was entering a com- 
pletely new phase. While taking part 
in such a vigorous and unremitting pro- 
gramme of public activities, he rose 
higher and higher in the army, in which 
he had been first commissioned in 1812: 
during the Anti-Corn Law struggles he 
was saluted by Cobden as the “ worthy 
Colonel,” in his old age as a full General. 
He was not content even with this most 
unusual dual role. Among his main 
hobbies was the design and popularisa- 
tion of an enharmonic organ; it was 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 
1851 and it was the subject of one of the 
last letters he wrote. 

The reason why Perronet Thompson 
is not better known is that for all his 
energy and activity he was never a com- 
manding figure in politics. This made 
him disappointed and tetchy. As Mr 
Johnson suggests, he could never grasp 
that in’ politics promotion came as a 
result neither of long service nor of 
merit. His oddities and idiosyncracies 
never influenced his military career 
despite his occasional fears that they 
would: they were serious handicaps, 
however, in his political life. 
set, bright-complexioned, with what his 
friends thought were Napoleonic fea- 
tures, he was at one time acclaimed as 
the Bonaparte of free trade. Unfor- 
tunately for him, he often felt himself 
that his Saint Helena was in England. 
He had basic failings that prevented him 
from becoming a man of real power. 
The result is that when he is remem- 
bered, he is thought of chiefly as a 
curiosity. It is a tribute to Schumpeter’s 
insight that in his “History of Economic 
Analysis” he pauses to note that he 
wished he had space to say something 
on this “ vital and most interesting man 
—a type who could not be left out 
of any sociology of nineteenth-century 
England.” 

Mr Johnson faced an _ extremely 
difficult task in writing about such a man 
in relation to his times, even in telling 
a story. The man was ubiquitous, the 
times were confused and the story was 
seldom simple. The task has been rather 
too much for him. This is a useful 
biography, particularly for the valuable 
quotations from contemporary letters, 
but it does not hang together. The early 
chapters are too long, the most impor- 
tant chapters too short. Only rarely does 
Thompson spring to life. This book 
may well serve an important purpose, 
however, in directing further attention 
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among economists as well as historians 
to a man who really lived and almost 
always had something to say. 


To Be An American 
American Nationalism 
By Hans Kohn. 


London and New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 283 pages. 35s. 


aren KOHN emphasises that his 
book is but an interpretative essay, 
albeit the first of its kind. The claim is 
warranted, for the ex-European student 
of nationalism (his “Idea of Nation- 
alism ” was first published in the war) 
is the first to direct his scrutiny to the 
European form of national self-feeling 
as changed by crossing the ocean. It is 
odd that Americans—given to bragging 
and “roaring” or “ boosting ” about all 
things American for over a century and 
a half—have yet proved so un-nation- 
alistic in contrast with Europeans. The 
United States was for all that time unti! 
our own days, as Tocqueville called it, 
the only and the first real nation to 
come to birth in Western guise, virtually 
fully armed from the head of Jovian 
Europe. What have we learned from it, 
now that within and without the British 
Commonwealth independent nations are 
born almost annually ? 

We could scarcely have a_ better 
Cicerone than Professor Kohn. He has 
both the European’s self-critical faculty 
and the American’s readiness to pull old 
things out of dim corners and subject 
them to ruthless appraisal. He is so 
widely read that his book is as referen- 
tial as any by Professor Brogan ; but, 
alas, his much learning is not so lightly 
borne, nor so wittily conveyed. Never- 
theless, with its model index and notes, 
this book will explain both to Americans 
and others the differing American mani- 
festations of a sentiment European in its 
conception. It is good to be told to 
re-read Whitman’s “ Democratic Vistas ” 
along with Tocqueville ; for in 1871 the 
irresponsible, chaotic, undisciplined poet 
was bewailing the American people’s 
lack of discipline, order and’ responsi- 
bility—as well as of taste. Yet Whit- 
man’s nationalistic vein was strong, as 
Professor Kohn observes. So was that 
of Samuel Clemens, especially when an 
innocent abroad. The real American 
nationalists have ever been a minority— 
mercifully for the rest of us—and never 
so much so as since the last war: witness 
the heartening eclipse of the late Senator 
MacCarthy within months of his rise. 
But look also at the benevolent Theodore 
Roosevelt. Has any nation, particularly 
one (like some Dominions) predomi- 
nantly made up of European stock, ever 
proved so un-nationalistic in the society 
of nations ; so strong, yet so generous ; 
so untrammelled by self-regarding in- 
terests, yet so empirical and well-nigh 
unprincipled (in the literal sense) ? 
Britain was like it once, for a short 
season, between the mid-eighteenth and 
mid-nineteenth centuries. Are we [0 
expect the eclipse of the finest American 
characteristics in a near future ? 
‘Thése and many other points Pro- 
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fessor Kohn illumines with oblique 
comment, explanation and _ historical 
examples. His examination of the effects 
on American self-feeling and policy of 
the “many nations” forming America 
is a masterpiece in essay form. His 
work does more to clarify what it is to 
be American than any other of recent 
years. He has deserved well of his 
adopted Republic; but he has also 
deserved well of all who need, and seek, 
to comprehend the mainsprings of its 
people, its governments and its policies. 
This is a book for regular reference. 


The Money Makers 
The Way to Fortune 


By Edward Westropp. 
Oldbourne Press. 216 pages. 13s. 6d. 


r you are still hard at work piling up 
the first million of your fortune it is 
doubtful whether you ought to spate 
the time to read Mr Westropp’s book. 
As the author has seen, the power never 
to take your eye off the main business 
is the most important weapon in the 
budding millionaire’s armoury. But for 
ordinary mortals entitled to a little re- 
le ation the book is good fun. Repulsive 
m llionaires, attractive millioifaires, mil- 
liunaires of genius, the hard honest (and 
occasionally dishonest) plodders and the 
casual, almost (but not quite) accidental 
millionaires—Mr Westropp has brought 
together an attractive batch of thumb- 
nail sketches of them, and made a book 
of it. Some may feel that he has had 
to meet and to study some highly un- 
pleasant (as well as some pleasant) 
personalities in the process. 

That does not worry Mr Westropp 
at all. He is a financial journalist ready 
to meet money and its owners on equal 
terms anywhere. Moreover he confesses 
to loving money unashamedly for its 
own sake ; he believes that if he were 
younger and unmarried he could have 
made a million. Now in his late forties, 
and fully employed as City Editor of 
the Sunday Express it amuses him to 
study those who have. Because it is a 
series of sketches the book lacks form 
and sequence of thought, and the 
sketches are of uneven quality. Among 
contemporaries, Hugh Fraser is written 
about most entertainingly, Charles Clore 
adequately but with less penetration, 
and Harold Samuel barely emerges as 
a real person. So too with those who 
have gone before. Northcliffe gets a 
long sketch. He was certainly a million- 
aire and is certainly worth more than a 
glance. But were riches his preoccupa- 
tion? Did he care much about money 
after he had discovered that there were 
other roads to power? And Rhodes— 
few things could be better entertainment 
than Mr Westropp describing, in snappy 
three line paragraphs of raciest Express 
style, Cecil Rhodes pumping out 
another man’s gold mine, letting the 
water run back and pumping it out 
again at double the charge. (As the 
pump wheezed, Rhodes got the mea- 
sure of a sucker.) Yet Rhodes was 
the exception. He had the power 
of concentration, but it was not always 
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fixed on the same object. Set on the 
road to fortune, he suddenly broke off 
and went up to Oxford: “ Outside my 
mental orbit” is Mr Westropp’s com- 
ment. 


Russian Psychologists 
Psychology in the Soviet Union 


Edited and with an introduction by 
Brian Simon. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 313 pages. 
32s. 


To is an important book, containing 
as it does a representative selection 
of recent papers by Soviet psychologists, 
but it is not likely to attract the general 
reader. For the most part the discus- 
sion is technical, and a knowledge of 
recent work on learning theory is needed 
to interpret much of what is said. It 
might have been a more useful book if 
it had addressed itself even more ex- 
plicitly to the specialist, and presented 
the data instead of merely referring to 
them, but enough is said to provide a 
rough guide to the literature. 

Although the problems dealt with 
belong mainly to the cognitive field, this 
is conceived much more widely than 
used to be the case in Soviet psychology. 
The papers contain work on perception, 
memory, language and skill, and develop- 
mental and educational studies figure 
quite prominently. 

The level is uneven. Penetration and 
naiveté, and pretentiousness—all are to 
be found ; and the general impression is 
that real scientists are hacking their way 
slowly and steadily out of a political and 
metaphysical jungle. The introductory 
survey “Psychological Research, 1953- 
55” by Smirnov starts in a familiar 
vein, pointing out that “ several articles 
have recently appeared which clearly 
deviate from the only correct view that 
psychic processes are a function of the 
brain,” and going on to report that 
“The formation of different character 
traits has been studied: e.g. suscepti- 
bility to discipline, endurance, self- 
control, self-confidence, self-discipline, 
and sense of responsibility.” But then 
he goes on to admit quite candidly that 
“Theoretical work is still inadequate” 
and “The study of needs and abilities, 
emotions and feelings, is unsatisfactory 
and voluntary actions and voluntary 
personality traits have been neglected.” 
Developmental psychology neglects “ the 
upper age-ranges,” and “hardly any 
attention has been paid to the earliest 
age, and there has been no study of the 
new-born infant.” The same story is 
told of educational and industrial psy- 
chology, with a realistic awareness of 
the real psychological issues breaking 
through the moralistic smugness of the 
earlier paragraphs. 

The same mixture is present in many 
of the other papers. But the hopeful 
side of the book is that the authors are 
clearly not going to be easily satisfied 
with the stock answers to problems that 
might have been accepted not so long 
ago. On the other hand, they have not 
yet achieved the detachment which 
western scientists value so_ highly. 
Describing the proceedings of the 14th 
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International Congress of Psychology at 
Montreal in 1954, Zaporozhets and 
Sokolov report approvingly some vaguely 
complimentary remarks in the discussion 
which followed the Soviet papers and 
continue “Amid this fruitful exchange 
of opinions the speech of G. Razran 
(Brooklyn) struck a sharply discordant 
note. He expounded a series of scientifi- 
cally unfounded and radically false views 
on Pavlov’s teaching and its psycho- 
logical significance.” Razran probably 
knew more about conditioning than any- 
one else in the room. He. had been a 
student of Pavlov’s, but he was a Russian 
and an emigré. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Short History of Germany 


By John K. Dunlop. 
Harrap. 160 pages. 8s. 6d. 

Sir John Dunlop’s “Short History of 
Germany ” covers nearly two millennia and 
takes us from Caesar to Konrad Adenauer. 
It started as talks to the troops and in its 
present form is intended for visitors to the 
country, tourists, businessmen, students, 
soldiers. It is an unpretentious and infor- 
mative little thurhbnail sketch, and the few 
slips do not seriously detract from the 
book’s usefulness for its purpose. 


Copyright and Performing Rights 


By W. J. Leaper. 
Stevens. 242 pages. 25s. 

As the title indicates this book lays more 
emphasis than is usual on the aspects of the 
law of copyright that are concerned with 
performing rights; a main reason for the 
substitution of a new Copyright Act for the 
Act of 1911 was that since 1911 there had 
been developments in the film and radio 
industry that were not even contemplated 
by the framers of the old Act. 

Perhaps because of his wish to deal more 
fully than usual with performing rights, the 
author gives the impression that the Act of 
1956 is the be all and end all of the subject. 
But no accurate picture of the present posi- 
tion of the law can be obtained if its devel- 
opment is ignored ; and, while it may be 
true that since June 1, 1957 (when the 
Copyright Act of 1956 came into force) all 
new works will be governed exclusively by 
the new Act, there remains a vast body of 
literary, musical and artistic work the rights 
in which can be ascertained only by a sound 
knowledge of the earlier law. 

This may appear too critical of a book 
which is, avowedly, primarily intended as a 
practical guide to the effects of the new Act, 
and which consists of only about 240 pages. 
Obviously within such limits it is impossible 
to cover every aspect of the subject or to 
deal more extensively than the author has 
done with the international position of the 
law. Now that the United Kingdom has 
adhered to the Universal Copyrigh® Con- 
vention, it is less important than it used to 
be to follow the position of English authors 
under the United States copyright legisla- 
tion. Thus the author should perhaps have 
not tried to deal with it in this book. 

A welcome feature is the excellent separ- 
ate chapter on industrial designs ; the law on 
this subject is seldom set out with any real 
clarity in books on copyright, although its 
importance to artists is obvious. The book 
as a whole will be df considerable assistance 
not only to lawyers but to others whose 
occupations bring them up against one of 
the more complicated branches of the law. 
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Hungary 


Report of the 
United Nations 
Special Committee 


Based on evidence from witnesses 
from documents, and from govern- 
ments with diplomatic representa- 
tion in Budapest. 14s. (post 7d.) 


The Hungarian 
Uprising 
An abridged version of the above. 
2s. (post 2d.) 


HIMISTO} 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


Democracy in 
Western Germany 
RICHARD HISCOCKS 


The author assesses the prospects for 
West German democracy. After 
dealing with the lack of a democratic 
tradition and outlining postwar events, 
he considers the provisional constitu- 
tion; political parties; government 

and politics at the federal, provincial 
and local levels; the civil service; and 
the trade unions. After two chapters 
on ‘ The German People and Politics’ 
and ‘ Political Education,’ he ends 
with an account of recent develop- 
ments and some reflections on the 
future. 


2 SEPTEMBER 30s. net 


The Egba and their 
Neighbours, 1842-1872 
SABURI O. BIOBAKU 


This is a study of power politics in 
Nigeria at a time when the interior 
was first being penetrated; and the 
reaction of this proud people to 


outside influences. 21s. net 
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LETTERS 


Pound Up to the Mark? 


Sir—While one is becomin:: accustomed 
to the discord so much in evidence be- 
tween the advocates of “ floating” ex- 
change rates and their more orthodox 
adversaries, it was surprising that The 
Economist of August 24th should have 
spoken with two voices on this subject. 
Your readers who opened this number 
at “Business Notes” were told that 
“real recovery ... will be achieved once 
international speculators are convinced, 
as they have not been for two years past, 
that exchange rate relationships are dur- 
able.” Turning then to your leading 
article, they might be forgiven for think- 
ing that The Economist is perhaps not 
on the side of the angels. 

Some consolation may be derived from 
what appear to be flaws in your case for 
a “floating ” pound. If its introduction 
would increase the currency speculators’ 
risks, it would also increase their oppor- 
tunity for gain. While it may be argued 
that the present state of affairs gives 
them a free option on a depreciated 
pound, this is not strictly true, as the 
maintenance of a bear position does in- 
volve additional cost, with no certain 
prospect of reward. With a floating ex- 
change rate the chances of an early profit 
would improve whenever sterling ap- 
proached its upper limit. It is ques- 
tionable whether experience in Canada 
ought to be regarded as relevant for 
Britain, in view of its position as 
banker for the sterling area. While 
flexible exchange rates may in certain 
circumstances be advantageous for deal- 
ing with unbalance on current trade and 
short-term capital account, the position 
in regard to long-term capital movements 
is different. The privileges of the banker 
involve corresponding obligations. 

It is difficult to see where you stand. 
You concede that the widening of 
exchange margins cannot be a substitute 
for an effective internal economic policy, 
but you go on to suggest that, by adopt- 
ing this device, the British authorities 
could somehow avoid the need to take 
the stiff internal measures which the 
maintenance of the present system now 
requires. With this one can contrast the 
clarity of Professor Robbins’s statement 
that “ when the general financial position 
is strong, free rates are usually unneces- 
sary, and when it is weak they are apt 
to be a source of appalling danger.”— 
Yours faithfully, P..F. D. Wattis 
Cobham, Surrey 


Civil Service Selection 


Sir—In your issue of August 3rd you 
observed that “statistically the evidence 
seems to suggest that Method II is 
rather ahead in selecting men of pro- 
mise.” You deduce this from the fact 
that Method II produces in proportion 
to the number of candidates about twice 
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as great a proportion of good men. But 
if, as seems not unlikely, good men 
prefer to be tested under Method II, 
results such as those you quote might 
well follow, even though the methods 
themselves were of equal merit.—Yours 
faithfully, K. A. USHERWOOD 
London, S.W.1 


Being One’s Own Postman 


Sir—In your article of August 24th you 
say “It perhaps seems odd that they 
(Electricity, Gas and Water) cannot com- 
bine to read each other’s meters and so 
economise on meter reading labour, but 
the possibility, they claim, has .already 
been examined and not found worth- 
while.” You may be interested to learn, 
that in Wassenaar, where I live, com- 
bined meter reading, and combined in- 
voicing by Gas, Water and Electricity, 
was introduced successfully several years 
ago. A joint invoice is sent out by the 
three public services. Payment of this 
invoice is effected automatically through 
the Postal Giro, which debits my account 
monthly for the total amount of the 
combined invoice. I have therefore no 
trouble in paying my bill, and on the 
other side the three public services have 
no expense on cashing the money.— 
Yours faithfully, E. J. MULLER 
Wassenaar, Holland 


Spain and the Arabs 


Sir—The article “ Spain and the Arabs ” 
in your issue of August 24th is marred 
by its beginning. 

When some regions of Spain started 
their movements for self-government, 
the idea was bitterly opposed in other 
regions and bitterly fought within their 
own provinces. But the Andalusians, 
true to type, reacted differently. Some 
of them formed their own self-govern- 
ment “party,” and some Andalusian 
Clubs changed their name into “Con- 
sulates”. They invented a flag—or 
rather, several—and even adopted the 
pasodoble “ Espafia Cani ” (which means 
“True Spain” in Romany!) as their 
national anthem. 

Even serious bodies took a_ hand. 
When the College of Physicians of Bar- 
celona wrote in Catalan to their opposite 
number in Malaga, the Andalusians not 
to be outdone answered them in Romany. 
I cannot remember a single instance of 
Arabic being mentioned, let alone used ; 
only Gipsy. The same can be said of the 
pretended families of Arabic blood and 
customs. Perhaps somewhere else, but 
not in Andalusia. 

Fears for the welfare of the Andalusian 
“home-rulers” can be easily allayed. 
Probably at the time I am writing they 
are seated before a cup of coffee and a 
glass of aniseed debating in all serious- 
ness whose leg they are going to pull 
tonight.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W.14 Jose L. AVENDANO 
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MADE IN BRITAIN... 
SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... 
advertised in TIME! 


With the speeds of 20th Century transportation the goods are getting 
there faster. The world is shrinking. 

But thinking must expand. Exporters must plan globally, especially 
in view of the growing economic importance of the world’s new 
markets. 


To reach these booming international markets, more and more 
leading British exporters rely on the pages of TIMEk’s five editions. 

TIME can take you, too, direct to the largest concentration of best 
customers and most influential people available in the world to-day. 


4 


Note to media planners: You can use any or all of TIME’s five separate 
editions reaching the world’s five major market areas. 
ATLANTIC EDITION . PACIFIC EDITION 
LATIN AMERICAN EDITION . CANADIAN EDITION - U.8. EDITION 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, Time & Life Building, New Bond St., London W.1 
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JOHN | SNYDER, JR., President and Chairman of the Board of Directors 


USI’s nine-year progress report: In 1948, one product — today, hundreds. In 1948, one 
market — today, dozens. In 1948, $58 million in annual sales — today, almost $125 mil- 
lion. In 1948, working capital of $7.5 million—today, $30 million. In 1948, a loss of 
$2 million — today, an income after taxes in excess of $5 million. 

Behind this achievement lies USI’s Board, with extensive experience in transporta- 
tion, chemicals, finance, precision tool manufacturing, research and government plan- 
ning. To date the Board has piloted USI into making aircraft landing gears, engine 
lathes, petroleum pumping equipment, giant metal forming presses, welded steel pipe 
for water, oil and gas transmission, dairy equipment, cookware, electrical fittings, stee] 


tanks, and components and systems for jet aircraft and guided missiles. And “project 
growth” is barely under way! 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON USI 
U.S. Industries,inc. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y: 


DIVISIONS: Axelson Manufacturing Company « Chicago Steel Tank Company ¢ Clearing 
Machine Corporation « Conduit Fittings Corporation « Garrett Oil Tools, Inc. « Ordnance 
Division « Solar Permanent Company « Southern Pipe & Casing Company « USI International 


¢ Western Design & Manufacturing Corp. * SUBSIDIARIES: General Equipment Corp. « 
Koppel (Philippines) Inc. ¢ Kett Technical Center, Inc. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Deflation at a High Level 


WASHINGTON, DC 
HE recession jitters now afflicting significant numbers 
T of economists, businessmen and stock market investors 
seem to be better founded on economic evidence than 
did the others which have come along about every six 
months for the past two years. On the familiar basis of an 
assessment of the broad components of aggregate demand, 
nothing seems likely to go up and one or two important 
items seem certain to go down. The single most important 
change, and one that can be forecast with some certainty, 
is that the annual rate of defence spending will be declining 
from nearly $41.5 billion late last spring to less than $38 
billion by the first quarter of next year. Such a drop— 
not as deep, incidentally, 
as the decline in the rate 
of military spending that "eae 
lion 
was a key cause of the 
1953-54 recession after the 
Korean War—is necessary 
to enable the Defence De- 
partment to stay within 
its firm ceiling of $38 
billion for the whole of the 
current fiscal year which 
began in July. The rate 
in the first quarter of that 
fiscal year is still running 
well above the $38 billion 
level. 

To offset this decline, 
with its downward multi- 
plier, the prophets can 
foresee almost nothing. It 
is quite clear now that 
the boom in capital invest- 
ment has levelled off ; the 
only question for the rest of this year seems to be whether 
the annual rate of $37 billion achieved in the April to June 
quarter will hold or will dip slightly. Housing activity has 
ceased to decline, but no one expects the recent government 
liberalisation of mortgage insurance to have much stimulat- 
ing effect for at least six months: to the extent that the 
slump has been caused by a contraction in basic demand, as 
many believe, it will not be reversed until the “ family 
formation boom” arrives in the early nineteen-sixties. 
Other types of private building continue reasonably strong 
but have shown no signs of increasing, and contract awards 
declined rather sharply in July. The last place to which 
anyone is looking for help is to the accumulation of manu- 
facturing and business stocks ; these have not moved much 
up or down this year and, despite the creeping inflation 


Quarterly 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 





* Includes expenditure on foreign aid, atomic energy, etc., as well as 
on defence. 


that has characterised the economy as a whole, industry has 
not increased them. 

This leaves government spending other than on defence, 
and consumer spending. It is a good bet that state and 
local government outlays will keep on rising, but these are 
comparatively small in the total. Purchases of goods and 
services for non-defence purposes by the federal govern- 

ent will be a partial victim of the current drive for 
economy and will do no better than hold to their plateau of 
the first six months of 1957. Consumers, as always, are the 
big question mark. Their incomes continue to creep up, 
helped by the gradual rise in social security benefits, liberal 
wage settlements and the vigorous activity in the non-manu- 
facturing sectors of the 
economy. But consumer 
‘buying, after adjustment 
for price increases, rose 
scarcely at all in the 
second quarter compared 
with the first. As 
measured by the much- 
quoted survey of the 
University of Michigan 
Research Centre, con- 
sumers are feeling some- 
what more cautious than 
in the recent past, and 
their savings, in the teeth 
of the rising cost of living, 
have been at near-record 
levels ; indeed the infla- 
tion seems to have spurred 
savings by creating price 
resistance and leading 
potential customers to 
defer their purchases. 

Before accepting this prospect of general sluggishness, 
even of decline, which the stock market appears to be in 
the process of discounting, it is fair to recall that the 
prophets have been proved wrong often in recent years and 
that they are hedging their gloom even now. The develop- 
ments that have led to economic buoyancy—consumer buy- 
ing in 1955, spending on capital goods in 1956, government 
expenditures early in 1957—have never been accurately 
forecast in advance. For at least three years the American 
economy has invariably shown a surprise for the better ; in 
the present circumstances it would need no more than a 
moderate surge in consumer buying to offset the defence 
slump. Furthermore, although a decline in defence spending 
and orders is almost certain, the downward influences are 
not nearly as strong or as visible in advance as they were 
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iu 1953 when, after all, the resulting recession was about as 
mild as it could be and still qualify for the name. At that 
time, besides a much steeper decline in military buying than 
now impends, there was an obvious excess of stocks due 
for liquidation. Finally, the economy has already demon- 
strated this year that it can suffer a mild downturn in manu- 
facturing—employment, average hours worked and produc- 
tion are all somewhat lower than at the end of 1956— 
without the slightest effect on employment in general or 
on the feel of prosperity. 

In the current setting of the American economy it -is 
becoming difficult even to define a recession. With only 
one-fifth of the employed labour force working in factories, 
business can seem “ bad” without much impact, at least 
immediately, on total employment or incomes. “ Business ” 
has in fact seemed quite dull to a large number of producers 
all this year, yet the general aura has been one of 
prosperity and prices have kept on going up. Assuming 
that a recession is defined as a dip in the industrial pro- 
duction index and in national output, together with a notice- 
able increase in unemployment, such a recession conceivably 
could happen without any early halt in the rise in the cost 
of living which has lately been dominated by changes in the 
prices of food and services. 

Economic semantics will indeed be in difficulties if 
America now goes through a deflation with prices still rising. 
For deflation, in a real sense, it will be. Tight money is 
undoubtedly beginning to “bite.” The Federal Reserve 
Board is so doggedly determined to stop inflation that no 
mere sluggishness in business will cause it to shift into a 
relaxation of credit restrictions. The expansion of bank 
loans has slowed materially this year, and many com- 
modity prices most responsive to changes in demand have 
declined over the past twelve months. Although a big 
increase in the velocity of the turnover of money has largely 
offset the effect of the credit squeeze until recently, by 
“ monetizing ” total demand, this presumably will not con- 
tinue indefinitely. There is little doubt that a feeling almost 
of awe at the courage of the central banking authorities has 

een behind much of the recent weakness in the stock 
market. This is a perfectly sound reaction, because profits 
are clearly feeling the effects of the restraints on demand 
which stem in part from the tight money policy. 

It is not too much to say that a number of sophisticated 
Americans are simultaneously worried, as this autumn season 
begins, about both inflation and recession. If inflation be 
described as a rise in the average of final prices, both could 
even develop together. But such a weird event presupposes 
one crucial condition, a condition that most analysts of the 
immediate outlook accept: namely, that any recession will 
be brief and mild. Even if no stimulus for total demand 
is in sight for the rest of this year, 1958 is practically 
certain to provide one in the form of a tax cut. One way 
o1 another, the burden of proof still rests with those who 
think that this time the astonishing upward push of the 
American economy is ready to falter seriously. 


Congress and Presidents 


WASHINGTON, DC 

ECENTLY Mr Dean Acheson pointed out that, while 
R in earlier days Congress initiated legislation which 
the President approved or vetoed, the position is now 
largely reversed. Today the President initiates and 
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formulates most major proposals and Congress modifies, 
approves or vetoes them. In the session of Congress that 
has just ended, the veto power has been most in evidence. 
Hardly anything which the President wanted has been 
approved, with the solitary and distinguished exception of 
the first new law in eighty-two years to protect the rights 
of the Negro in the South. The requests for funds for 
defence and foreign aid, to defend which the President 
committed his prestige, have been severely cut ; his School 
Bill has been defeated in the House of Representatives ; his 
immigration reforms have been passed in only a pitifully 
diluted form ; and the long roster of presidential causes that 
have advanced not at all extends from statehood for Hawaii 
to American membership in the Organisation for Trade 
Co-operation. 

Republicans naturally blame this on the perversity of 
the voters who confronted President Eisenhower with a 
legislature controlled by the opposite party. But since 
Mr Eisenhower’s programme has attractions for substantial 
groups in both parties and since, given the American lack of 
strong party discipline, each item of legislation requires a 
different ad hoc coalition to see it through, the fact that 
Congress was formally led by the Democrats need have been 
no fatal obstacle to Mr Eisenhower. All that was necessary 
was that he should himself be a consummate politician or 
should employ among his assistants some who were. But 
paradoxically Mr Eisenhower, with his great reputation for 
non-partisanship in the country, has been needlessly partisan 
in his relationship with Congress. What was wanted was 
close co-ordination of tactics between the White House and 
sympathetic elements in the Democratic party. Yet, with 
the very partial exception of Mr Maxwell Raab, the 
Secretary of the Cabinet, there is no one of stature on the 
President’s staff with whom such Democrats can deal 
regularly. Almost unbelievably the recent breakfast meeting 
between the President and Senator Lyndon Johnson, the 
leader of the Democratic majority, whose brilliant manage- 
ment alone saved this session from complete impotence. 
was the first such personal conference ever held between 
the two most important men in Washington. 

The relationship between the President and Congress is, 
as Mr Acheson put it, “a kinetic equilibrium, the result of 
counter-thrusts of strong forces.” But when the thrusts of 
the Presidency are relatively weak and ill-timed, the deter- 
mining factor is often, as it was during most of this session, 
the numerous off-setting vetoes that are built into the 
structure of Congress. The feud between the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate and the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives is a case in 
point. The Appropriations Committee, which has fifty 
members, is a little world of its own and considers itself the 
guardian of Congress’s fundamental power of the purse. 
The committee is divided into thirteen functional sub- 
committees, with interlocking membership. In each the 
power of the chairman is almost absolute. In the main 
committee and on the floor of the House, which is too large 
abody for thorough review, the chairmen scratch each other’s 
backs. As a result one man, Representative Rooney, has 
been able year after year to block the Foreign Relations 
Committee’s attempts to provide proper allowances for 
American diplomats abroad. Another individual Congress- 
man, Mr Otto Passman, whose name is virtually unknown 
to the world, was responsible this year for wiping out the 
fruit of months of careful study, hearing and debate by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which had produced 

Continued on page 762 
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What the 85th Congress Did 


In spite of all the discussion of what the Eighty-fifth Congress has failed to do at 
its first session and why it has failed, it did do a number of things, particularly 
just as it was adjourning last week, which should be recorded with their adequacies 


and inadequacies. 


T HE Middle East Resolution, passed in 
March as the first important busi- 
ness of the session, declared that the 
United States was ready to assist the 
countries of the area to maintain their 
independence against international com- 
munism by providing them with 
economic and military aid and, if neces- 
sary and if requested, by using armed 
force on their behalf. 

The Civil Rights Bill, the major 
accomplishment with which the session 
ended, is designed primarily to benefit 
Negroes in the South. 

1. It creates a federal commission on 
civil rights with power to _ issue 
subpoenas to witnesses. 

2. It establishes a special division in 
the Department of Justice to watch over 
civil rights. 

3. It empowers representatives of the 
federal government to obtain injunctions 
against actual or threatened interference 
with the right to vote. 


Saving Money 


To week, at his final press conference 
before going on holiday, the President 
condemned Congress’s failure to support 
the Mutual Security Programme with 
adequate appropriations. The table 
shows what funds were actually provided 
for foreign aid and what the President 


Appropri- President’s 


ated by revised 
Congress request 
($ million) 
Direct military aid... 1,340 1,600 
Defence support...... 725 750 
Development loan fund 300 500 
Special economic aid... 225 275 
Technical co-operation. 125 152 
ON cuceenctwedencs 54 HO 
Total of new money = 2,769 3,387 
Re-appropriated from 
WE MEF cckivccénntes 667 615 
Total foreign aid 
WS rccaie nine 3,436 4,002 


had asked for after his budget request 
in January for $4.4 billion in new money 
had been reduced to $3.4 billion in the 
‘uthorisation Bill. 

This was only one manifestation of 
the drive for economy which was the 
vutstanding feature of this congressional 
session—but what it actually achieved is 
i moot point which the Bureau of the 
Budget is now trying to settle. The 
President originally asked for $73.3 
billion in appropriations for the 1958 
fiscal year which started on July 1st. But 
by the time his detailed requests reached 
Congress he had himself cut about $2 
billion in deference to the legislative 


Details of some of these are given below. 


mood. When Congress had finished 
with the money Bills the cuts amounted 
altogether to about $5 billion. But much 
of the spending provided for in these 
Bills is spread over several years, and 
many of the cuts are merely book-keep- 
ing devices or postponements of outlays 
until later dates. In other cases Congress 
decided that the President’s estimate of 
how much would be needed was too 
high. If he turns out to have been right, 
a supplementary estimate will be needed 
later, The President’s guess is that the 
effect on actual expenditure during the 
current fiscal year, which he put at $71.8 
billion in January, will be to cut it by 
about $1 billion—not enough, he says, to 
allow the tax reduction which was the 
real object of the whole operation. 

Congress itself did its best just before 
it left Washington to cancel out most of 
the economies by voting an increase in 
pay for civil servants and postal workers, 
which would cost $800 million a year. 
But the President is relied on to stop 
this by a veto, at least until such time 
as Congress agrees to raise postal rates 
and thus wipe out the Post Office’s 
permanent deficit. 


Atoms Private and Public 


HE President considers that a “ real 
advance ” has been made by Congress 

in approving American participation in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
The enabling legislation requires that 
Congress endorse any American contri- 
butions of nuclear fuel to the agency 
beyond those already promised by the 
President—s,o00 kilograms and addi- 
tional amounts to match any contribu- 
tions from other countries in the next 
three years. This limitation, introduced 
by Senator Bricker, was fought by 
Republicans in the House on _ the 
supposition that it was unacceptable to 
the Administration, but in the end the 
State Department reluctantly withdrew 
its objections, and the Senate had i 3 way. 
The Senate also had most of its way 
over the question of forcing the Atomic 
Energy Commission to build nuclear 
reactors to produce power for peaceful 
uses, instead of leaving this to private 
enterprise, as the commission prefers. To 
the satisfaction of the Democratic advo- 
cates of power development by public 


authorities, the commission is now 
authorised to construct four atomic 
plants, which would _ eventually 


provide electricity for rural co-operative 
and municipally - owned distributing 
companies. The commission was also 
told to start work on three new types of 
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Senate 
50 Democrats 
46 Republicans 


House of Representatives 
234 Democrats 
201 Republicans 





reactor—but it remains to be seen how 
much it actually accomplishes. The most 
controversial of them is a_ natural 
uranium, gas-cooled plant, similar to the 
one at Calder Hall, in Britain. But 
only $3 million, for preliminary 
studies on this reactor, was supplied by 
Congress ; this, in effect, merely post- 
poned the final argument until next 
year, when the Democrats are likely to 
insist that the commission must begin 
actual construction. 

As a reward for grudgingly allow- 
ing these public developments to be 
pressed upon it, the AEC received the 
financial protection for private atomic 
operations which it has been requesting 
for so long and without which private 
companies were reluctant to undertake 
nuclear projects. The federal govern- 
ment is now allowed to supplement com- 
mercial insurance, up to a total of $500 
million for each plant, against any 
liability arising out of a disaster to a 
privately owned atomic reactor. 


Stop-Gap for Immigrants 


HE most urgent immigration matter 

in the United States today is to give 
a regular status to the 28,000 Hungarian 
refugees who were admitted on a tem- 
porary parole basis. Yet this matter 
is not dealt with in the Immigration 
Bill, which was rushed through Congress 
by agreement at the last moment, sup- 
posedly in order to deal with the most 
pressing aspects of the problem. How- 
ever, the Bill does permit the Justice and 
State Departments to waive the require- 
ment that the fingerprints of applicants 
for visitors’ visas must be taken. The 
Soviet Union and its satellite countries 
have refused to allow their citizens to 
undergo this ordeal ; it will now be dis- 
covered whether this refusal was really 
on principle or merely, as some have 
suspected, an excuse to prevent Com- 
munists visiting the United States. 

Congress did not get around to con- 
sidering the changes in the quota system 
which the President has demanded, but 
the Bill does allow 60,000 or more addi- 
tional immigrants to enter the United 
States, including orphans adopted by 
Americans, specialists with needed skills 
and diplomats who have sought asylum. 
It also permits the reunion of refugee 
families, some of whose members are 
already in the United States, and cancels 
the mortgages on quotas which in some 
cases were filled for years in advance so 
that refugees might enter the United 
States immediately. 
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Continued from page 760 

a more farsighted and less abrasive system of extending 
foreign aid. Mr Passman is instinctively against anything 
which gives a spending programme an air of permanence 
or which adds to the discretion which a President has over 
the use of funds; as a result the sensible arrangement 
proposed by the President and approved by the Senate, for 
including military assistance in the defence budget instead 
of lumping it with economic aid, was struck out and the 
long-term economic development fund, which should rescue 


economic aid from its uneasy dependence on annual author-— 


isations, was crippled. The same dreary battles will have 
to be fought all over again next. year. 


HAT some business has been done at this session, 
TT jetediann so substantial an achievement as the Civil 
Rights Bill, has been largely due to the two Texan leaders 
of the Democratic party, Senator Johnson and Mr Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House. Senator Johnson has had the most 
spectacular personal success of the session. In particular, 
he managed to hold the Democratic party together on the 
racial issue that was supposed to break its back. In the 
course of doing this he has consolidated the alliance between 
the old centre of Democratic strength and the new, the 
South and the West, which he first outlined in a speech two 
years ago, and which is firmly grounded in the 
common interest in economic development of those 
regions. The idea of Mr Johnson as a presidential candidate 
in 1960 would have to be taken seriously if he were in good 
health, even though he is not yet well known in the country 
at large and is resented by the liberal Democrats whom he 
has repeatedly outmanceuvred. All that can be said about 
his health—he had a serious heart attack two years ago 
when he was only forty-seven—is that he works extremely 
hard whenever he is in Washington and that he disappears 
to his ranch in Texas for a rest at fairly frequent intervals. 
Three more years of leadership of this year’s quality without 
another heart attack could make Senator Johnson’s candi- 
dature seem inevitable. 

But this session has also enhanced the standing of Senator 
Johnson’s opposite number in the Republican party, Senator 
Knowland of California, the minority leader, who has made 
no secret of his presidential ambitions. Hitherto Mr 
Knowland’s reputation has suffered for the strange reason 

’ that he has seemed to be obsessed with defending a point of 
view—the non-recognition of Communist China—which is 
shared by the majority of his fellow-countrymen. He was 
considered an embarrassment to President Eisenhower and 
his near perfect record of soldiering for the President’s 
domestic programme was virtually unnoticed. Now his 
staunch captainship of the Republican fight for the strongest 
possible Civil Rights Bill means that his leadership of the 
Republicans in the Senate no longer appears an anomaly. 

But, unfortunately for Mr Knowland, his chief rival, the 
Vice President, Mr Nixon, has gained at the same time as 
he has, so that it is doubtful if the gap between them has 
been narrowed. The oddest feature of the session has been 
that, although Mr Nixon’s efforts have had to be made 
behind the scenes, it is his name rather than that of anyone 
more openly associated with the debate on civil rights which 
has found new favour with the Negroes and their sym- 
pathisers. By nicely calculated moves Mr Nixon succeeded 
in conveying the impression that minority groups would 
have friendly access to the White House if he were its tenant. 
But whatever comes of all this speculation, the recent 
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congressional session suggests one definite conclusion. After 
another three years of experimenting with a President who 
does. not know how to manipulate Congress, the country is 
likely to be ready for one who dees. 


Missile’s First Victims 


OWEVER broad and vague the boundaries of the Siberian 
H target area were within which the Russian interconti- 
nental missile “successfully landed,” it dropped fair and 
square on the bullseye of American publi¢ opinion. So far, 
President Eisenhower stands virtually alone in his suggestion 
at Tuesday’s press conference that the Soviet announcement 
may be “ less than completely reliable.” Most people seem 
prepared to take it for gospel, and it is now reported that 
the American intelligence authorities have detected up to 
six test firings during the past two months. There have 
been two different reactions: one from those who think 
that the missile throws the whole of American strategy into 
jeopardy, and the other—strongly voiced by the Defence 
Department—from those who believe that the strategy sur- 
vives because the balance of mutual terror is fundamentally 
unchanged. The military authorities are busy reassuring 
those who fear that the missile will, in the not very distant 
future, give the Russians-a brief but decisive superiority 
in the power of obliteration. The counter-argument is that 
the Russians have not yet devised.an adequate defence 
against the American strategic bomber force operating from 
a ring of bases round the Soviet Union, much less against 
the intermediate-range American missiles that should come 
into service by 1960. Even if the Russian 5,000-mile missile 
becomes operational before the United States can match it, 
the Americans will still have a good enough deterrent— 
provided they can hold on to their foreign bases. — 

Thus the first casualties of the missile may be unexpected 
ones for the Russians. By the time Congress reassembles 
it may have lost some of its enthusiasm for saving money by 
cutting the military budget. Senator Jackson, the Demo- 
cratic defence watchdog from the State of Washington, has 
already alleged that the delay in perfecting an American 
intercontinental missile is partly due to budget trimming, 
and the acting Secretary of Defence, Mr Quarles, has not 
given him a conclusive denial. Whether shortage of funds 
or technical trouble is really to blame, the incoming Secre- 
tary of Defence, Mr McElroy, is going to find it difficult to 
maintain his predecessor’s ceiling of $38 billion on military 
spending. The budget must fit what the servicemen con- 
sider to be their needs, not the other way round: so the 
slogan will run. But the most important consequence is 
likely to be a revival of popular enthusiasm for America’s 
overseas alliances, and a decisive reverse for the exponents 
of the “ Fortress America” doctrine. For if the United 
States has to rely for its safety on ordinary bombers and 
shorter-range missiles, then foreign bases are indispensable. 


Rock of Defiance 


OVERNOR Fausus of Arkansas has brought the bitter 
Ee caialints over racial integration in southern educa- 
tion to a crisis which responsible people had hoped to avoid. 
Little Rock, the state capital with a population of 125,000, 
one quarter of them Negroes, planned to begin mixing 
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Plastics from the salt of the earth 


WitH THE PAINSTAKING care of expert chefs, scientists 
combine ingredients from salt and natural gas—cook them 
in huge pressure cookers called autoclaves—and turn out 
amazing vinyl plastics. 


FIRST TO USE THE RECIPE over 25 years ago, the people 
of Union Carbide prepare millions of pounds of vinyl 
plastics each year. They can be blended into materials that 
ignore scuffing...stay young and flexible for years... 


thrive in sunlight or salt water... and shrug off liquids 
known for staining. 


AS FLEXIBLE FILM, vinyls become decorative shower cur- 
tains, draperies, protective garment bags, or inflatable toys. 
Vinyls can be squeezed through a hole—like toothpaste 
from a tube —to make insulation for wire and cable. Other 
forms produce wear-resistant flooring, durable upholstery, 


washable playing cards, unbreakable phonograph records. 
The list grows bigger all the time. 


WITH AN EYE TO THE FUTURE, the people of Union 
Carbide are still pioneering in this fascinating field. The 
years to come will see more and better plastics serving in 
every home. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 


help satisfy basic human needs. Write for the 1957 edition 
of “Products and Processes.” Ask for booklet 1E-9. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 

30 East 42nd Street CGB New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 


MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA: Eveready (Australia) Pty. Ltd. 
Metals and Ores, Pty. Ltd. 
Widdis Diamond Dry Cells Pty. Ltd. 
BRAZIL: Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 
National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 


PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 
PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bokelite Limited. 

British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 

Union Carbide Limited, 


Products of Unton Carsive include 


SyntHetic Orcanic CHemicats * Dynet Textile Fibers 
Union Carswe Plastics and Resins 

AcHEson Electrodes » Union Carsive Silicones 
Execrromer Alloys and Metals 


UNION 


CARBIDE 





Crac Agricultural Chemicals ‘* Prestone Anti-Freeze 
Linve Welding and Cutting Equipment 

Haynes Sretuite Alloys + Nationa Carbons 
Evereany Flashlights and Batteries 





LOCATION 
_ FACTS 


New York State labor 
leads the nation in: 


Stability: Year after year, on the average, 
it loses the fewest man-hours (per 
hours worked) due to work stoppages. 

Adaptability: It staffs the widest variety 
of shops, plants and factories in the 
nation. 

Productivity: Being well educated and 
mature, it turns out at high, steady 
rates finished products worth more 
than those produced in any other state. 


* 


Before you decide on a new plant site, what 
other labor data do you need? 


@® Availability... 
by skills 
by sex 
by age groups 
@® Prevailing wage rates... 
@ Local management relations? 


The New York State Department of 
Commerce stands ready with a pro- 
fessional, long-experienced staff to give 
you a tailor-made analysis of the labor 
force in any New York State community. 


* 


But labor is only one of your factors. What 
about 
... markets... transportation 
...components...raw materials 
... sites and buildings... power 
... water...fuel... financing? 
Let us answer your questions. Write for 
“Industrial Location Services,’’ a free 
booklet that tells what we can do for you. 
Send your request to me at Room 680, 
112, State Street, Albany 7. 


Oe fi Ze 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 


Commissioner of Commerce 
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Cotton 


Prints 


Manchester goods in gay variety—rubber stamps for 
routine repetition...these are among the hundreds of things 
that more than 80 industries are making more efficiently 
with the aid of starches, dextrines, and glucose. 


CAN STARCH HELP YOU? That’s a question 
worth asking—and Brown & Polson Limited are the people to ask. 
We can give you an exceptionally well informed 
opinion—and shall be pleased to do so. 


STARCHES, GLUCOSE, OR DEXTRINES ARE USED IN: 


ADHESIVES - BEER - COTTON PRINTS - DOLLS - EXPLOSIVES 
FACE AND TALCUM POWDERS + GRINDING WHEELS 
HOUSEHOLD STARCH - INSECTICIDES - JUTE TEXTILES - KRAFT 
PAPER + LEATHER PROCESSING - MATCH BOXES - NET FABRICS 
OIL WELL DRILLING - PLASTERBOARD + QUICK-SETTING GLUES 
RUBBER STAMPS - SAND CORES AND MOULDS - TABLETS 
UPHOLSTERY + VITREOUS ENAMEL WARE +» WALLPAPER 
XMAS DECORATIONS + YARN + ZIP FASTENER TAPES 


Brown & Polson Ltd 


" INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Unchallenged Leaders of Pritain’s Starch Industry 


WELLINGTON HOUSE, £265/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.-? 
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coloured and white pupils this autumn, by a gradual process, 
starting with the top classes in the high schools, which would 
take six years to carry through to all age groups. This, 
according to the National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People, is an unnecessarily dilatory interpreta- 
tion of the Supreme Court’s ruling that integration must be 
accomplished “ with all deliberate speed,” but the plan was 
approved by the federal court which had ordered the school 
authorities to abandon segregation. 

The mounting opposition first sought legal relief; in 
response to a petition from the newly formed League of 
Central High Mothers, a state court ordered preparations 
for mixed classes to be discontinued. One of the arguments 
was that further action should be delayed until an anti- 
integration law, passed by the State Legislature this year, 
had been tested. The federal court then ordered the school 
authorities to proceed with their plans and issued an injunc- 
tion against any further interference with them. This asser- 
tion of federal authority was reaffirmed on Tuesday after 
Governor Faubus had called out the National Guard—the 
state militia—ostensibly to maintain order at the Central 
High School. The school authorities themselves did not 
expect violence but the Governor claimed that people were 
buying knives and that organised groups were moving into 
town from outside. He maintained that it would be impos- 
sible to protect Little Rock’s citizens if “ forceable integra- 


tion ” were carried out and that the “ inevitable conclusion ”. 


was for the schools to continue on the eld basis. That he 
had called out the guard to ensure that this would happen, 
in defiance of the federal court, became obvious when the 
troops barred Negro pupils from entering the school. This 
is the first time even a southern Governor has actually used 
force to prevent integration. 

The federal judge is now taking steps to determine who is 
responsible for this interference with his repeated order ; 
this may lead to Governor Faubus being cited for contempt 
of the federal court. If marshals of that court, attempting 
to escort Negro children into school, are frustrated by the 
soldiers, then the federal government itself will have a case 
against the state authorities. Until now the Department of 
Justice has had no right to intervene directly since a private 
individual brought the suit under which the original order 
to the school authorities was made. If Governor Faubus 
persists in his challenge, an answer will at last be provided 
for those who have been asking for years how the Supreme 
Court’s declaration against racial segregation in the schools 
was to be enforced if it came to a final show-dewn. 


Files in Court 


ECAUSE it affected Congress’s favourite government 
B agency, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Jencks case aroused more 
congressional concern than any of its other important 
decisions during the early summer. In ruling that the 
prosecution must make available to the defence those 
portions of previous statements by witnesses which concern 
their evidence at the actual trial, the court was merely re- 
affirming an accepted legal principle. But in this case the 
ruling meant that the defence must be given access to the 
FBI’s jealously guarded files ; this, according to the FBI, 
made some of its secret informers unwilling to co-operate 
with the agency any more. Moreover, perhaps because the 





. also located in the west. 
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decision was not absolutely clear in its wording, perhaps 
because some judges in lower courts were not absolutely 
clear about how to interpret it, the government has recently 
been ordered to produce entire files, rather than simply the 
relevant material contained in them, and as a result has 
preferred to drop a number of prosecutions. 

This situation has now been clarified by Congress in the 
FBI Files Act which the President considers “a fine piece ” 
of work ; the main criticism of it is based not on its contents, 
but on the fact that it was rushed through without detailed 
hearings and on a feeling that it was not really necessary. 
The Act establishes that only written statements or verbatim 
transcripts of oral statements by a witness need to be pro- 
duced for the defence and they must relate to his actual 
evidence. The selection from the files is to be made by the 
judge so that the lawyers in the case will not have direct 
access to the unevaluated evidence and unsubstantiated 
rumours which they may contain. 


Anaconda Country 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ONTANA, high up in its Rocky Mountain fastness, 
M suffers from isolation in two ways. Its politics have 
retained a flavour of the nineteenth century longer than 
those of most other states ; and even now that changes have 
at last begun to appear, they are slow to affect the reputation 
the state has acquired over the past fifty years. Montanans 
still think of themselves as devoted to copper, cows and the 
Last of the Frontier, with the emphasis heavily on the first 
for practical purposes. To most other Americans the name 
Montana is still synonymous with Anaconda—the copper 
mining company whose headquarters are in New York and 
which operates in many other states and several countries, 
but which was born on the great copper hill at Butte. 
Neither generalisation is entirely accurate any longer. Mon- 
tana, once a copper principality, is still the outstanding 
example of a “ company state,” but the techniques by which 
Anaconda exercises its influence have been refined. At the 
same time, the economy of Montana is slowly growing more 
diversified, especially since the discovery, a few years ago, 
of oil fields in the eastern half of the state. In the long run 
this diversification is likely to undermine Anaconda’s 
authority. 

Political influences in the state reflect the three main 
divisions of the economy. Anaconda’s operations are based 
in the mountainous west; the grimy neighbouring towns 
of Butte and Anaconda, looking in their setting of barren 
brown hills depressingly like the grisliest corners of the 
industrial Pennines, are almost wholly dependent on them. 
The company has a copper reduction plant at Great Falls, 
and its subsidiary interests in aluminium and lumber are 
To the east, where the Rockies 
fall away into the Great Plains, lies the region of the cattle- 
men. Since cattle raising is an industry divided for the 
most part in Montana into a comparatively small number of 
big units, cattlkemen tend to be conservative in politics and 
to be allies of Anaconda. The chief liberal element is pro- 
vided by the small farmers ; the Farmers’ Union, which is 
the backbone of the Democratic party in the state, is in the 
vigorous radical tradition of the Non-Partisan League and 
the agrarian movements that flourished in the northern 
plains towards the end of the last century. 
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Of these three, Anaconda is still much the most powerful, 
though today its influence is exerted tactfully. It generally 
seeks to avoid taking an open part in political campaigns ; 
its critics assert that it can afford to do so because few 
candidates for major posts now offer any real threat to its 
interests. Its political arm in Helena, the state capital, is 
a smoothly operating machine which achieves its effects by 
whiskey and_ bon- 
homie without the 
cruder kinds of pres- 
sure common in 
Montana in the nine- 
teen twenties and still 
Observable in, say, 
Texas. The company 
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ae favoning iS ao teristic essay into the 

welfare state by pre- 

senting a splendid hospital to the town of Butte and an 

employees’ club to its workers. Occasionally its newspapers 
even publish parts of speeches critical of the company. 

But the means to apply pressure remain. A connoisseur 
of the lobbyist’s art must give high marks to the team 
Anaconda maintains. During sessions of the State Legis- 
lature it dispenses, as well as hospitality, useful little benefits 
like advice on the drafting of Bills, a service which the state 
should but does not perform adequately. Between sessions 
the lobbyists keep in touch with the organisations and 
potential candidates of both parties; one member of the 
team is said to spend a couple of months “on the road” 
before election day. In this attempt to make sure that 
legislators are chosen from among men not ill-disposed to 
the company, Anaconda is aided by the network of “ friends 
and neighbours ” which, in consort with its close ally, the 
Montana Power Company, it maintains in most of the state’s 
56 counties : local lawyers, bankers and insurance men 
with whom the company does business and who are usually 
influential in the choice of candidates. 
exercise a dampening effect on controversial issues through 
its control of newspapers with more than half the total 
daily circulation in the state. Their policy is to avoid 
taking sides ; the effect has been to leave Montana’s news- 
paper readers worse informed about their own affairs than 
the inhabitants of almost any other state: As a local wit 
has put it, silence is copper-plated. 

An illustration of how effective these various weapons 
can be was provided during this year’s session of the Legisla- 
ture. A measure was put forward, with the support of the 
leaders of both parties, to shift the burden of supporting 
the state’s silicosis sufferers from the county welfare funds 
to the mining industry itself. In the last days of the session 
the attempt was defeated when eight Democrats in the 
Senate deserted to the side of a group that was trying to 
substitute a radically weaker Bill. This battle was typical 
of Anaconda’s present aims in politics. Unlike the swash- 
buckling expansionism of the early copper kings, these are 
fundamentally defensive : to prevent, as far as it can, any 
extension of the controls or financial obligations laid on the 
company. The impression remains that, even if it does not 
have to extend itself very frequently at the moment, it still 
has formidable resources for doing so if need be. 


HE question for the future is how far Anaconda’s posi- 
in tion will be affected by the entry of the big national 
oil companies into the state. 
fields have been opened up in the Williston basin, which 


Since 1950 several new oil 


Above all, it can . 


- his future wage demands. 
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extends into eastern Montana as well as large parts of 
the Dakotas. Montana will never be one of the major 
sources of oil, but it now ranks thirteenth among the twenty- 
nine producing states ; oil has moved up to become its 
second most important mineral product, and a useful prop 
when copper is off-colour, as it is just now. For technical 
reasons—the oil lies deep, and a good deal of capital is 
needed to find and extract it—the new fields are in the hands 
of the big companies rather than those of small producers. 

Opinion among politicians in Helena is divided about 
the possibility of a conflict of interest between the com- 
panies and The Company. The older hands, who tend to be 
the sceptics, argue that all industries are basically interested 
in the same thing, to keep down taxes, and that both sides 
are too experienced to fight with each other. These 
observers are able to point out, as evidence of smooth rela- 
tions between the two, that in the last two sessions of the 
legislature one of Anaconda’s most skilled lobbyists has also 
been acting for the oil interests. But the tax issue might 
prove to be a source of division rather than a bond. There 
is a respectable body of opinion in Montana which holds that 
Anaconda does not pay its fair share of state taxes. If the 
oil companies came to share this suspicion, they might con- 
clude that they would have to pay less if Anaconda paid 
more. In any case, if oil production continues to expand, 
the companies will find it difficult to keep out of the business 
of political patronage, both in the state capital and out in 
the counties where candidates look for sponsors to put funds 
and a blessing behind them. In Montana as elsewhere, a 
growing diversity in the economic scene is liable to lead to 
cracks in the political monolith. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Like a large proportion of the people who used to attend 
their baseball matches, the New York Giants are also going 
west, to San Francisco where a new stadium is being built 
for them and, it is hoped, a new crowd of fans is waiting for 
them. The Brooklyn Dodgers are threatening to go west 


as well, to Los Angeles, unless New York builds them a 
new stadium in their turn. 


* 


As expected all of the Big Three automobile companies 
—General Motors, Chrysler and Ford—have turned down 
Mr Reuther’s proposal, made in the interests of curbing 
inflation, that, if they would reduce the prices of their new 
models, he would consider the effect on their profits when 
drafting his union’s demands for wage increases next year. 
The companies argue that this offer has no real meaning 
and is merely a publicity-seeking attempt on Mr Reuther’s 
part to distract attention from the inflationary effects of 
In any case they do not think 


that pricing policies are matters for discussion with trade 
unionists. 


* * * 


For once the American Federation of Labour and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organisations has found itself in the 
position of the managers—and behaving just as they do. 


It is opposing recognition of a trade union which claims to 
represent trade union organisers. 
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The Dictabelt gives you fully visible 


reco rding—waiern CANNOT BE ERASED! 


THE DICTABELT is the unique dictation record of the 
Dictaphone Time-Master dictating machine. 

e Dictation is always completely visible 

e Is virtually indestructible 

e It is easy to find your place 
For more facts, write to the Dictaphone Company 
Limited, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. 


DICTAPHONE 


TIME — MASTER 


THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN DICTATING MACHINE 





The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER 
and DICTABELT are registered trade marks 


Branch Offices: BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CORK, DUBLIN, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE. 
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But why 
‘KICK SORTER? 





Because it sorts out electrical ‘kicks’ or impulses 
according to their amplitude—more than 16,000 
of them in each of 100 channels and at speeds 
up to 1,250 pulses per second. “‘kick sorter” is 
the technicians’ colloquial name for a Pulse 
Height Analyser ... one of the many items of 
nuclear equipment which we make. 





Sunvic nuclear instrumentation is being supplied 
for research reactors for A.E.I., the Atomic 
Weapons Research Establishment and the West 
German government, whilst for Britain’s first 
commercial nuclear power station at Berkeley in 
Gloucestershire we are producing reactor and 
heat-exchanger equipment, as well as equipment 
for monitoring activity in the circulating gas. 


For industry, generally, we are engineering com- 
plete schemes for integrated monitoring, control 
and data handling, particularly of chemical, 
refining and metal processes. 


Advances in both nuclear power and process 
control are vital to Britain’s industrial prosperity 
and in both there are already... 


plans for the future 


SUNVIC CONTROLS LIMITED 


P.O. BOX 1, HARLOW, ESSEX, Tel.: 


An A.EJ, Company 


HARLOW 24231/5 
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the things they say! 


That’s a natty suit you're wearing ! 
Glad you like it. 
One of these new synthetics I suppose ? 
Yes, it’s one of the latest — ‘ Terylene ’. 
Hmm. I suppose in a couple of years we'll all be dressed in synthetics from head to toe ? 


Not quite. You can see from the papers that we’re making more and more 
of these synthetic fibres, but I know enough to tell you that they’re never 
likely to oust fibres such as cotton or wool as our main textile materials. 
Why ts that ? The old story of Britain again lagging behind in production ? 
No, we’re expanding the output of synthetic fibres at a great 
pace. But you’ve got to keep a sense of proportion — why, in 1956, 
this country’s consumption of cotion alone was about 730 million pounds. 
Still, in time, when all the new synthetic fibre plants are completed... ? 
No, not even then. The natural fibres are generally cheaper. 
You see, synthetics are made from expensive raw materials, 
in special plants that cost a lot of money to build. 
Then why use the synthetics at all ? 
Because they possess qualities that are unique, and with some of them our 


textile industry has been able to create fabrics that have many attractive 


features, like easy washing, quick drying, and quite 


[} remarkable resistance to creasing. 
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GLISTENING new statue of President Rhee overlooks 
Seoul from the wooded ridge of Namsan Park, its knees 
bent in a realistic old man’s stance and its right arm raised 
in benediction on the gap-toothed city below. Korean guides 
are liable to explain, using the unit of value that springs 
most readily to Korean minds, that it cost as much to build 
as a modern jet fighter. Underneath, the city evokes an 
odd mixture of memories, some of 1942 vintage and some of 
1946. The pavements are thick with soldiers, each with a 
name-tag in Korean and English fastened to his shirt. 
Traffic, apart from a few rather passé American cars, con- 
sists almost entirely of jeeps and long-snouted army trucks. 
At crossroads there may be a five-minute halt while a batta- 
lion of lean Korean infantry jogtrots past, rifles at the high 
port, stee] helmets bouncing on shaven heads. It is dis- 
tinguished from the usual oriental bustle by the overtone of 
tension and frustration : twenty divisions raring to go, but, 
thanks to the Americans, without enough petrol to get them 
there or enough ammunition to do anything if they arrived. 

It is only when a visitor stops noticing the soldiers that 
he remembers Korea’s real problem, which is not to prepare 
for the next battle but to climb out of the debris of the 
last one. By any standards this is taking a depressingly 
long time. The refugees and the bombed-out can still be 
seen living in the corners of ruined buildings or under a 
tarpaulin spread between a couple of walls. Peasant girls 
with surprisingly brown Tibetan-like faces carry baskets 
of stones to repair one stretch of road, but the potholes 
extend for miles on either side. In the 
centre of Seoul crippled ex-servicemen 
and old men with Ho Chi-minh beards 
squat behind roadside stalls offering a 
meagre stock of cotton handkerchiefs, 
green apples and black-market PX tooth- 
paste. Although it is now four years 
after the armistice, the atmosphere is 
still that of Germany in the battered 
years immediately following 1945. 

The situation can be summed up in 
conveniently round figures. Three years 
of war did three billion dollars’ worth 
of damage, and the experts who four 
years ago examined Korea’s_ needs 
calculated that it would take just under 
two billion dollars to put the economy 
back on its feet. It is difficult to work 
Out exactly how much of the money that 
has flowed into Korea since the war 
should be credited to reconstruction 
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emergency relief), but it comes to something between a 
billion and a billion and a half dollars. The fruits of this 
are visible in the scores of factories and projects of different 
kinds that dot the map, producing a variety of things from 
cement to rice rollers. Food production has been brought 
back to the prewar level ; the anthracite mines are in opera- 
tion again ; electric power, though still switched off occa- 
sionally for private users, is more abundant than ever 
before ; the small but bustling textile industry is now giving 
a miniature demonstration of the oligopoly stage of 
capitalism as the big firms begin to mop up the smaller ones. 

All this adds up to a handsome collection of new trees, 
but if one pulls back for a longer view the wood as a whole 
looks meagre. The new wealth created by foreign aid has 
to be divided among a growing population, now swollen to 
nearly 22 million by refugees and babies. The consequence 
is that the real income of the average Korean is only about 
seven per cent higher now than it was in the grindingly 


poor year of 1954. In absolute terms, the Koreans are still 


very near the bottom of the human pyramid. There is not 
enough food to go round ; missionaries in some southern 
country areas report that they are still doling out emergency 
rations to hungry peasants. The ministry of agriculture 
hopes to reclaim a little more land along the coast and on 
the hillsides, but the peninsula is already packed almost to 
capacity with tiny land-holdings ; and the very efficiency 
of the Korean farmer precludes the possibility of getting 
much more out of each acre. In a good year, South Korea 
might be nearly self-sufficient in food. 
One bad twist to the weather leaves it 
heavily dependent on foreign supplies. 
Yet the Koreans are used to short 
rations. The most disturbing weakness 
of the reconstruction programme is its 
failure to provide work for enough 
people. A recent joint survey by the 
Americans and Koreans, which for 
understandable reasons was not widely 
published, discovered that there were 
well over a million unemployed, or a 
tenth of the whole potential labour force. 
If the semi-employed were included, the 
volume of unemployment, measured in 
man-years, rose to the alarming total of 
3.6 million. This, far more than the 
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danger of renewed fighting, is the real ob- 
stacle to large-scale demobilisation. Pro- 
longed unemployment on this scale might 
lead to the growth of the same kind of 
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city mobs that bedevil Arab politics, 
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The difficulties the South Koreans have to face would 
make any heart bleed with sympathy. Deprived of skilled 
technicians and administrators by the Japanese occupation, 
and deprived of the minerals and hydro-electric power of 
North Korea, their economic-planners now find themselves 
caught in a particularly cruel economic dilemma. The 
demands of reconstruction call for a high rate of investment, 
but this would almost certainly lead to another explosive 
inflation like the one that multiplied prices thirtyfold and 
more between 1950 and 1955. Instead it has now been 
decided that priority must go to balancing the budget, 
restricting credit and, one hopes, keeping the hwan stable : 
a kind of self-discipline that takes good nerves with so much 
poverty and unemployment looming. 

If the value of the hwan can be preserved, and business 
men can be encouraged to invest instead of speculate ; if 
enough Koreans can be trained to run the new factories ; if 
something nearer full value for money can be got from the 
foreign aid funds (the American authorities could learn a 
lot from the departing United Nations experts about pre- 
venting fraud and waste); if foreign investors can be 
attracted—then things will at any rate get better than they 
are now. But will South Korea ever be able to stand on its 
own feet without a supporting hand from America? The 
probable answer is that it will not. 


* 


Mr Song, the energetic and optimistic new minister of 
reconstruction, has a number of plans on hand that will go 
some way to cut down the dependence on foreign supplies. 
The fertiliser plant at Chungju, when it is eventually fin- 
ished, will produce a third of the nitrogen fertiliser needed, 
and a second plant is planned. The new cement plant at 
Munkyung will raise domestic production to more than 
half the total requirement. Mr Song hopes to get American 
aid to start a pig-iron plant and private German capital to 
construct an oil refinery. He also has an ingenious scheme 
whereby cheap Australian barley would be bought to put on 
the Korean menu in place of large quantities of expensive 
rice, which could then be sold to Japan at a net profit that 
might eventually reach $40 million a year or more. 

All these things would help to narrow the gap. But at 
the moment total exports are running at a trickle of only 
$25 million a year, compared with an incoming flood of 
goods from all sources worth well over $300 million. This 
is the sort of discrepancy that planners meet in nightmares. 
And even when foreign aid has got past the stage of putting 
up factories, previous experience suggests that it will still 
have to provide operating funds for a considerable time, 
so that the factories can pay their workers and buy raw 
materials. Ata rough guess, if Congress does not intervene 
beforehand, it should be possible to taper off the supply of 
aid by the early nineteen-sixties ; but it may not be possible 
to reduce it below a minimum of, say, $50 million or $60 
million a year and still keep Korea on its feet. 

In every direction the logic of the Korean economy runs 
headlong into a political roadblock. If the two halves of the 
country could be reunited, they could be solvent together, 
but reunification seems as distant as ever. If South Korea 
cannot be solvent by itself, it faces increasing irritation on 
the part of the economisers in Congress. Even a modest 
improvement in the trade balance, through Mr Song’s rice- 
selling scheme, must wait on an improvement in Korean- 
Japanese relations. A needy Korea is going to be with us 
a long time. 
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Political Profits in 
Sudan Trade 


HE prime minister of the Sudan, Abdullah Bey Khalil, 
T who is in London mainly to discuss the future of 
Sudan’s cotton exports to Britain, met the Foreign Secretary 
on Tuesday and will lunch with Mr Macmillan on Monday 
before returning to Khartoum. He is anxious to make sure 
that Lancashire continues to buy the bulk of the Sudan crop 
and to that end is having talks this weekend with cotton 
people. But he is also sounding the British Government 
about a loan to finance developments, such as roads, in the 
cotton-growing areas. 

In his down-to-earth approach to these economic problems, 
Abdullah Bey is not prone to discussion of their political 
aspects ;, but he is very conscious of them. The Soviet 
ambassador has offered, on behalf of his country, to buy 
large quantities of Sudanese cotton and unless it is certain 
that the crop is being profitably sold elsewhere, . the 
“ neutralists ” and pro-Egyptian elements, which constitute 
the opposition to Abdullah Bey’s government, will press for 
a Soviet deal. It is the sort of issue which could be worked 
up to defeat the government in the elections early next year. 

The Russian approach was similar to the policy which has 
succeeded in Egypt and Syria. The ambassador offered 
arms and agricultural machinery in exchange for the cotton. 
He found, however, that Abdullah Bey was more resistant 
than either President Nasser or the Syrian defence minister, 
Khaled el-Azm. He pointed out that the Sudan did not 
want any arms because it was not going to fight anyone 
and the old Lee-Enfield and Bren gun were still good enough 
for internal security. Nor did he imagine that the conserva- 
tive Sudanese farmers who had worked contentedly for 
decades with simple types of British pumps would welcome 
new-fangled Russian ones. In short, he was refreshingly 
unaffected by the dangers of “ imperialist domination.” 
Undeterred, the Russian ambassador then offered part pay- 
ment in sterling ; this would be much more difficult to reject 
if Sudanese cotton were not selling or were only selling 
sluggishly. The Russian offer lies in wait for any slump 
in British buying and Mr Macmillan, bearing in mind the 
example of Egypt, would do well to note it. 


* s 


The Soviet block quietly established its place in Egypt 
by just such trading offers because the west, particularly 
Britain, greatly reduced its purchases of Egyptian cotton. 
It was Chou en-Lai’s offer to buy £10 million worth of 
cotton that paved the way for the recognition by Egypt 


of Communist China. It was by selling it to the Sovict 
block that Egypt was able to buy Rumanian oil in bulk as 
early as the spring of 1954. Egypt can buy Czech and 
Russian arms because the Soviet block buys cotton. While 
boundless effort was spent to secure strategic and political 
arrangements like the Baghdad Pact and the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement in 1954 and 1955, a wide and legitimate 
door was opened to Russia through the failure of Britain and 
other western countries to buy Egyptian cotton. 

The Sudan government regards the extraordinary interest 
of Russia in its foreign trade as political. In its view, the 
technique used towards Egypt and Syria is being applied 
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this politically-motivated trade. The expansion of the 
Sudan’s cotton area might in time mean the sale of some 
cotton to Soviet block countries, but in the meanwhile he 
would prefer the trade to be firmly based on the mutual 
interest of Britain and the Sudan. In his view, there is 
every reason why Britain should stay the Sudan’s biggest 
supplier and best customer. . 

The Sudan is an oasis of commonsense in the Middle 
East. It seems to draw on a great reservoir of African 
calm. To keep it like that seems a good political policy, 
particularly if it can be done by trade and a sound, interest- 
carrying loan, without, as the Russians would say, any 
strings attached. 


Social Democrats in 
Search of a Policy 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


ESIDE most of the massive structures that have risen in 

the provisional federal capita] during the last ten years 
the bungalow headquarters of the Social Democratic Party, 
on the main road to Coblenz, has a distinctively imperma- 
nent look. The air of improvisation is not accidental ; it is a 
deliberate assertion that Bonn as a capital is provisional. A 
suspicion that the Rhenish Burgomaster-turned-Chancellor 
is secretly not averse from perpetuating partition feeds the 
party’s present deep hostility to Dr Adenauer, just as the 
wider support which the party expects to receive when 
voters east of the Elbe have a say in all-German elections 
feeds its hopes for the more distant future. The Social 
Democrats do not feel at home in Bonn. 

Born in 1875 as the “ German socialist workers’ party,” 
the Social Democratic Party of Germany (SPD) is 
appreciably the oldest of the main German parties now 
taking the field. Until 1933 it had its greatest strength in 
Prussia. At the last all-Berlin elections, in 1946, the SPD 
led easily with 48.7 per cent of the total vote ; and west 
Berlin is still a trusty socialist stronghold and proving 
ground. Many of the “ western” leaders of the SPD came 
originally from the east, among them Kurt Schumacher of 
Kulm, near Danzig, the first postwar chairman, and his 
successor Erich Ollenhauer, of Magdeburg. In the first 
Bundestag as many as §0 out of 131 socialist deputies hailed 
from places outside the Federal territory, in the second 51 
out of 151. (The corresponding figures for the governing 
Christian Democrats were 15 out of 139, and 19 out of 
244.) Nor should it be forgotten that when the surviving 
German socialists met near Hanover in 1945, in order to 
reconstruct the party, the Social Democrats of the Soviet 
zone were represented by Otto Grotewohl, the present 
prime minister of the German Democratic Republic. Herr 
Schumacher, who had emerged from twelve years’ captivity 
in concentration camps, and Herr Ollenhauer, who had 
arrived from England, failed to dissuade Herr Grotewohl, 
fresh from Moscow, from sacrificing the Soviet zone 
socialists to the bearish embraces of the Communists in a 
Socialist Unity Party. But they have not all been squeezed 
to death ; and the western SPD is in sufficiently close, 
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to the Sudan because it could become the springboard for 
influence in Africa just as Egypt was in the Middle East. 
Abdullah Bey has sound economic reasons for not wanting 


though covert, contact with them to be sure where the 
loyalty of the majority still lies. 

Since all fourteen of the parties contesting the election 
on September 15th consider it imperative to set reunifica- 
tion at the top of their programmes, it might be supposed 
that the SPD, thus distinguished by its special ties with 
the absent members of the German family, would figure 
as the most promising champion of the supreme national 
issue. Yet Herr Ollenhauer cad the party policy-makers 
are failing to explain lucidly or convincingly what they 
would do in the prevailing circumstances, other than what 
Dr Adenauer is doing, to bring about the unity of Germany 
in freedom. They intimated at first that west Germany 
should make a beginning by quitting the western alliances, 
but have since added provisos adumbrating a European 
security system, and conditions for its fulfilment, by which 
the west would not be left in the lurch. All this apparent 
shilly-shallying—along with the justifiable warnings that 
conscription and nuclear rearmament are likely to aggravate 
partition—has in the meantime come to have an academic 
ring, thanks to Soviet insistence that the price of unity is 
nothing less than a communist Germany. 

Reunification appears to be so far beyond the bounds of 
what is possible in the next four years that although it may 
be fairly described as the supreme national issue it is not 
the prime issue of this election. The prime issue is the 
continuance of the material well-being that gilds the con- 
temporary German scene and touches every voter nearest 
his skin. It is not difficult, even though it is not strictly 
true, for the Christian Democrats to pose as the only 
begetters of this prosperity, and as its most qualified custo- 
dians. Traditional socialist 
exposition of the dangerous 
long-term consequences of 
an economic free-for-all is 
vitiated by new socialist 
hesitations — not only in 
Germany — about the 
lengths to which public 
control should go. Com- 
promising with what it 
senses to be the overwhelm- 
ing majority’s content to let 
things be, the SPD offers a 
programme that on the one 
hand gives its blessing to 
free competition, while on 
the other it advocates 
“ democratic control ” of basic industries. Interpretation of 
what this means varies within the party itself. The confu- 
sion is another gift to that gifted simplifier Dr Adenauer. At 
some of his rallies Dr Adenauer has been gaily offering {100 
to anyone in the audience who could explain exactly what the 
Sccial Democrats were after. Altogether the general election 
of 1957 is an unhappy conjunction for the SPD. Yet surely, 
some time, the day will come when the practical business 
of unifying Germany, including its far-separated economies, 
will give the SPD its special and undeniable opportunity. 

The most the party can hope for on September 15th is 
to be returned in sufficient strength to be in a position to 
form a coalition with the liberal Free Democrats, awkward 
though they will be as partners. This possibility and the 
compromises it would entail have also embarrassingly 
muddied the flow of socialist election propaganda. If the 
party fares better than is generally anticipated, this is likely 
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to be largely because many of the seven million 
uncommitted voters (there are some 35 million voters all 
told) think that after eight years of Dr Adenauer it is high 
time for a change. Probably more Germans would be of 
this opinion had the SPD brought to the fore its stronger 
personalities—experienced and popular administrators like 
Wilhelm Kaisen, Fritz Steinhoff, Georg Zinn, Hinrich 
Kopf, and Max Brauer, all either past or present heads of 
Land governments. True, they are doing important jobs 
where they are ; but some colour and zest and style (what 
the Germans call Format) are sorely needed in the drab 
shop window at central headquarters. 

There will be an agonising inquest, as there was four 
years ago, if the party is left again without any of the fruits 
of power. As before, probably not very much will happen. 
For the SPD has the satisfaction of knowing that it is con- 
siderably more powerful than at first sight it appears to be. 
In the Republic’s ten Lander it can count no fewer than 
five minister-presidents, and up and down the country 
socialist burgomasters, in such cities as Frankfurt and 
Nuremberg, are exercising immense influence. Many of 
the party’s ideas have been quietly appropriated and realised 
by the Christian Democrats. This may be cold comfort 
to those who like the insignia and sweets of office. But 
as long as the cold war goes on, the Social Democrats’ com- 
fort is likely to remain cold, too. 


Subversion in Singapore 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 


E last communist attempt to dominate Singapore was 

broken a year. ago, when the known leaders were 
arrested and detained. A new campaign followed at once, 
but it had a different tactical approach. One aim was now 
to capture the People’s Action Party, a political group so 
far thought to be under communist influence, but not under 
communist control. This led last month to the arrest of 
thirty-seven suspects, an action which the Labour Front 
government accompanied by the issue of a White Paper on 
August 23rd. From this significant document a clear 
picture emerges of the activities which these arrests are 
designed to discourage. It is not a reassuring picture. It 
does, however, indicate that the Special Branch of the 
Singapore CID is alive to all that goes on. It also explains 
how the PAP came to split at its annual general meeting in 
July. 

With fourteen of its more extreme members already in 
detention since last October, the way had seemed open for 
the more moderate group to strengthen its position. Instead, 
the Communists redoubled their efforts in the belief, as a 
communist document states, “that some of the PAP in- 
clinations can be changed.” The instrument for this purpose 
was the central cultural and education committee of the 
party. This began to work through branch education com- 
mittees, and had soon built up strength sufficient to chal- 
lenge the moderates on the central executive- committee. 
With the election of several extremists to the central com- 
mittee of the party, the former chairman and secretary- 
general refused to accept further office. There could now be 
no doubt about the nature of the threat. “ The communist 
penetration of the PAP can now no longer be disguised.” 
Drastic action has followed’; but its effect on the structure 
of the party remains to be seen. 
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The Communists have not, however, restricted. their 
efforts to the field of party politics. They have never ceased 
trying to gain control of the trade unions, and their efforts 
in this direction have been intensified. Among the unions 
affected are those formed at the naval base ; but there some 
recent events in India have had their effect. When 
threatened recently by an impending strike of government 
servants, Mr Nehru hurriedly enacted a law making such 
a strike illegal. The Indians employed by the Admiralty 
at Singapore have always professed an admiration for Mr 
Nehru, and are embarrassed to find that he has created so 
undesirable a precedent. Conspicuous in these and other 
unions has been the paid union secretary, often a failed-BA 
or unemployable graduate. These have been useful to such 
other union officials as may happen to be more or less 
illiterate ; but it is among them that some of the most 
fanatical Communists have been’ found. Some recent 
remarks made by the Chief Minister seem to foreshadow new 
legislation on this subject. One possibility is an ordinance 
forbidding the employment of paid union secretaries ; a law 
not too easy to enforce. Another and perhaps more effective 
ordinance might prevent the appointment of any union 
official—paid or otherwise—who had not worked for a 
minimum period of years in the trade the union is supposed 
to represent. 

It is obvious that the use by the Singapore government 
of its emergency powers of detention without trial is inevit- 
able. The background to democracy in Singapore is not 
the same as in Manchester. The persons detained have the 
right of appeal to a judicial tribunal by which each case is 
reviewed. It cannot be assumed that such evidence is 
lacking as might be produced in court. The difficulty over 
a public trial may centre in some cases upon the laws of 
evidence—which were not evolved in the sort of society to 
which, in Singapore, they have been applied—but they 
clearly centre more often on the source of the evidence. 
The planting of a secret agent within a suspect group is the 
work of years. If such an agent had to appear as a witness 
in court, he would have to leave the country on the follow- 
ing day. The group, meanwhile, as suspect as ever, would 
work unwatched for months or years to come. Under the 
present system the arrests are made and the agent is still 
there—with an improved chance, perhaps, of election to a 
higher office. It is no wonder that semi-communist groups 
demand that the arrested person should be brought to trial, 
for that would exactly suit their purpose. The persons 
arrested are not always as eager for justice in this form. For 
detention is only a mild type of imprisonment for two years, 
while conviction in court might involve a life sentence or 
the gallows. 


M. Gaillard’s Earthworks 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


O= half a million Parisians returned home last week- 


end by train alone. France is opening up shop 
again after its three weeks’ national holiday. Though 
parliament will probably not meet before September 24th, 
the political season too has opened. The coming weeks, as 
the industrialists work out their new costs and the workers 
weigh their pay-packets, will be critical for M. Gaillard’s 
attempt to clear up the balance of payments crisis. During 
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July and August he has, with commendable gusto, dug his 
economic trenches for the winter. He has raised his bulwark 
of quotas against imports and buttressed it with partial 
devaluation ; he has cut fairly deep into the budget estimates 
and rationed supplies of credit by raising the bank rate. 
He now has the hardest job of all—preventing a wage and 
price flood from carrying away the earthworks. 

He had begun by hoping that he could even out the 
worst kinks in the price structure. But August prices went 
up 0.9 per cent in a usually relaxed month. With vigilant 
unions watching his every step he has had to freeze prices 
again almost before he had freed them. This new freeze 
calls in question some of the cuts he was counting on for 
his streamlined 1958 budget. It is also precarious. 

The farmers’ bitter reaction to the government’s lower 
prices for this year’s more abundant wheat harvest and its 
postponement of increases in the price of milk and wine is a 
warning of the forces pushing prices up. The bakers will 
strike with the farmers next week, and so will the milk 
producers. They threaten to block rural roads, and even 
to call parliament for September 17th, though this requires 
the signatures of half the deputies. M. Bourgés-Maunoury 
seems inclined to compromise. The strong federation of 
“small and medium firms” has announced that whatever 
governments May say, its yardstick must be its members’ 
balance sheets. The French have suffered so much from 
inflation they would certainly like to avoid it now, but M. 
Bourgés-Maunoury is right in telling them that austerity 
begins at home, not next door. The traditional little man’s 


France, living from hand-to-mouth on small turnovers and 
profiting, at least as far as many retailers are concerned, 
by inflation (Poujadism came with disinflation in 1953), is 
not inclined to put currency questions above an imme- 
diately empty till. 


* 


But the government has some backing. The big stores 
have started a “stop the rise” campaign. They were 
M. Pinay’s allies in 1953 ; they have profited by the stable 
franc ; and some observers assume that their new campaign 
means they are prepared to break the tacit truce with the 
small shopkeepers and build up their provincial sales in 
earnest. As for the Patronat, the French FBI and M. 
Pinay’s other ally, its first reaction seemed to be reserved 
support for the price freeze ; but, mainly in response to the 
weaker firms, it has now come out against. The industrialists 
seem disinclined to go to war with the government, but here 
again some compromises are unavoidable. The govern- 
ment is vulnerable, having itself recently raised postal 
charges, the wages of miners and the price of coal. 

The non-communist unions, the arbiters of the 
situation, are sceptical; unless the government pacifies 
the farmers and the business men with only very 
limited concessions, they have a right to be. Their 
leaders agree that prices should be held, but doubt 
the government’s: power with a thousand ‘inspectors to 
control more than a million shopkeepers and factories. 
They are, in fact, awaiting the reactions of their rank-and- 
file who are particularly restive in the civil service and 
around Nantes, the region of the 1955 strikes. The betting 
for the moment is that if prices hold, the unions will 
probably not move ; but any real breach will release a flood 
of claims. 

The storm that has broken this week will be decisive 
for the franc ; for, if it survives September in its present 
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form, there are reasons to expect easier sailing weather. 
The first is that the effect of budgetary investment 
cuts and higher interest rates will begin to affect industry 
by early October. The second is that, if the franc holds, 
the trade returns should improve about then. Though 
it is far too early to assume, with one breezy minister, 
that the “20 per cent operation (meaning devaluation) 
is a 100 per cent success,” the first news from the EPU 
has been. reassuring. In the last twenty days of August, 
the French picked up $80 million (having lost $130 
million in the first ten) and end the month with a 
$50 million deficit, which is modest by the standards of the 
last year and, above all, the last weeks. Of course, this 
return of funds is as speculative as their previous flight. 
The dollar is still at a premium on the free market (446 
francs instead of the official 420) though it has fallen from 
the peak of 454 francs. The government attributes this 
weakness of the franc to temporary factors (for example, the 
last wave of French tourists abroad and Saarlanders still 
belatedly buying German marks) but cannot be sure. On 
the other hand, in the coming weeks there will be wheat 
surpluses to sell. By October, the quotas imposed in July 
will be exerting their full effect on the trade returns. 
Thenceforward, imports will be pegged at {95-100 million 
a. month against the average of £130 million in the first 
seven months of the year. M. Gaillard hopes to raise 
exports from their current monthly average of £85 million 
(10 per cent above 1956 levels but only fractionally higher 
than those of 1955) to meet this bill by the New Year. He 
will still need a loan from America to tide him over the next 
months. He will be in Washington at the end of September, 
attending the IMF conference. He told the Americans in 
a television appearance recently that France would not in 
the long run need aid—a nice approach to negotiations that 
promise to be difficult. 


Disputes on the Copperbelt 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 


NEW spirit of realism has reached the Copperbelt. 
A There is still a great deal of wealth in evidence, but 
although European miners are still apt to roll up to work 
wearing helmets and overalls in gleaming Jaguars, their 
wives are being more cautious about buying on extended 
credit ; and despite a fall in the copper bonus from 108 per 
cent last year to its present 26 per cent, building societies 
report more consistent saving, and the number of bad debts 
has diminished. The miners themselves now form a more 
settled community, with fewer transient visitors intent on 
getting rich quickly and 
then getting out. Further- 
more there is a good chance 
that the stoppage in July 
which took place in very 
different conditions to those 
prevailing in the last two or 
three years will be the last 
for some time. 

The dispute arose over 
the unilateral decision of 
rockbreakers to work only 
a 6-hour Saturday. On 
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such terms, the mining companies refused to allow the 
rockbreakers down the mines, and indicated that they would 
have to lay off other workers if the rockbreakers refused to 
work to the terms of their contracts. The rockbreakers per- 
sisted in their stand, and the leaders of the European Mine- 
workers’ Union, who had rashly supported the rockbreakers, 
found themselves more or less forced to call a strike. 

The willingness of the mine companies to do battle, when 
previously they have always preferred to make concessions, 
came as a complete shock to the union. But with copper 
at £215 a ton at the time and a large surplus depressing the 
market, the companies hardly minded losing a few days’ 


production. On the other hand the miners themselves were _ 


having to pay taxes on last year’s high incomes out of this 
year’s much lower earnings. Nor was the issue a popular 
one, for the rockbreakers with an average take-home pay of 
£225 a month are the aristocrats amongst miners. 

The union’s weakness was illustrated by its immediate 
demand for government intervention. In the end, the rock- 
breakers.went back to work on the old terms, and the union 
was forced to accept a commission of enquiry, whose terms 


of reference will enable it to look into the whole series of: 


Northern Rhodesian industrial disputes. There is much 
speculation on whether the commission’s report will 
recommend legislation that will make illegal the type of 
strike that has been so frequent on the Copperbelt. Such 
legislation already exists in Southern Rhodesia. Within the 
union, too, the defeat has had repercussions. Anonymous 
pamphlets have been circulated urging that the union’s 
cavalier management be investigated, and that a secret ballot 
should be taken before any decision to strike. 

Since the strike, however, quarrels within the European 
union have been overshadowed by the bitter struggle for 
power within the African Mineworkers’ Union. Here it is 
Mr Katilungu’s moderate leadership that is being challenged 
by the younger hot-heads of the African National Congress. 
Since the exile of 21 other African union officials from the 
Copperbelt, there have been few African unionists capable 
of challenging Katilungu’s position. But the fact that he 
is allowed on the Copperbelt at all makes him suspect to 
the Africans as a company—or at least a government—man, 
and his leadership is all too easily presented as mere 
subordination to white rulers. 

The efforts of the younger Congress politicians to display 
their power have already led to intimidation, assault, arson, 
and an inefficiently organized beerhall boycott that so 
annoyed 72 African women that they had to be arrested 
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for rowdiness. Clearly if such elements gained control of 
the union the results would be catastrophic—most of all for 
the Africans themselves. And yet there is a fundamental 
insecurity about Katilungu’s position. Where democracy 
does not exist, the strike (like the boycott) becomes a 
weapon of extreme political importance. And when union 
members themselves become involved in a political issue, 
the pressure on any leader who tries to keep the strike for 
industrial purposes only is likely to become irresistible. 


Experts on Trial 
FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


HE annual reports of government departments or inter- 
T governmental agencies are usually permeated with a 
dreary spirit of self-congratulation. It is therefore refresh- 
ing to discover in the recent report of the UN Technical 
Assistance Board for 1956 an honest evaluation of United 
Nations technical aid. ~~ ‘ 


Of some: 700 projects undertaken during 1956, 47 were 
rated as “below expectation.” - Two out of every three 
“below expectation” projects were regarded as failures or 
partial failures because of deficiencies in the recipient 
country, such as lack of adequate administrative and tech- 
nical services, lack of adequate local staff, funds or equip- 
ment, inadequate preparation of projects, changes in 
governmental policy, or lack of support from people in the 
project area.. About 15 per cent of the projects were rated 
as “ below expectation ” because of some failure on the part 
of the expert. Of 1,446 specialists assigned in 1956, 28 had 
to be withdrawn. “ There were twelve cases where with- 
drawal of experts was due to their failure to adjust them- 
selves to local conditions . in two cases termination 
was due to wrong recruitment made on the basis of faulty 
job descriptions ; lastly, two experts had to be withdrawn 
because, in the opinion of the governments concerned, they 
fell short of the expected standard.” The UN Board con- 
cluded that experts sent on technical assistance assignments 
require more than technical qualifications. 

The Board also noted a distinct trend: away from general 
services or short-term exploratory missions toward direct 
participation on a more sustained basis in national develop- 
ment activities. This underlines the need to make an early 
start with Mr Hammarskjéld’s plan for an international 
administrative service whose members could serve in execu- 
tive positions in national administrations. 

It is evident from the report that the direct and indirect 
consequences of United Nations aid-are important. Control 
of parasitic diseases in Uruguay has led to an increase in 
wool production ; sericulture specialists have introduced 
improved strains of silkworm in Afghanistan; a port 
authority for Aqaba has been established in Jordan ; in the 
Philippines an expert has introduced the rammed earth 
method of building which he had previously developed in 
Ceylon and Pakistan. These are just four of more than 700 
United Nations projects in thirty countries. It is perhaps 
of interest to note that of some 2,900 specialists serving in 
these assignments, 500 are from Britain ; this is the largest 
number from any country. It is also significant that no 


less than 800 UN experts come from the under-developed 
countries themselves. 
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The Treasure of Belerion 


A COLUMBUS OF HIS TIME, Pytheas of Massalia, Greek 
merchant mariner of three centuries B.C., sailed into the 
unknown beyond the Pillars of Hercules. These sentinel pillars 
of Gibraltar were the edge of the world to the Greeks, who 
saw: them as the gateway to destruction. Undaunted, Pytheas 
sought an easier way than arduous overland portage to bring 
home the tin and amber of the North. He sailed on and came 
at length to a land of woad-painted men—to Belerion and its 
fabled tin mines. And so a new trade route for Cornish tin 
was opened, 

Traders of old braved hazards unimaginable to us. Today 
it is the world’s goods that are more in peril from the changes 
and chances of travel. But they go far and wide and come 
safely to their journey’s end, when they are protected by 
cartons made from “Thames Board’, and by stout “Fiberite” 
cases in solid or corrugated fibreboard. 
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More than a change 


of address 


40-66 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


This fine building, to which the Bank moved from 
Tokenhouse Yard on 27th May, 1957, is a symbol of 
growth and enterprise not only of the Bank but also of 
the countries which it serves. The new Headquarters will 
be an instrument of service to all who have business with 
Latin America, and will see the continuance of nearly a 
century of endeavour for British trade. 
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industries that jostle behind the simple label 

of “engineering ” accounted for just under a 
quarter of the total value of British industrial produc- 
tion. By 1948 they were doing nearly a third of it. 
In 1955, the peak year so far for production, they 
contributed about 37 per cent of industrial output by 
value—having roughly trebled the volume of their 
output during the twenty years in which total indus- 
trial production rose by only about three-quarters. 
Engineering has not been the fastest-growing industrial 
sector: the chemical industries, within which a new 
oil refining industry has grown from practically nothing, 
can record a slightly greater expansion since before 
the war. But the total value of chemical output is 
only about a fifth of the net output of the industries 
that make things out of metal. Structurally, this shift 
of emphasis into engineering is the most important 
thing that has happened—and is still happening—to 
British industry. 

It is also the most important thing that has happened 
to British trade. In 1935, exports of metal manufac- 
tures, once again, amounted to just under a quarter 
of the value of Britain’s total exports ; last year they 
made up nearly half. Engineering exports have thus 
expanded even more than total engineering output: 
on the other side of the account, this vast increase in 
“indirect exports” of metals has necessitated higher 
imports of iron ore and non-ferrous metals. 

As a result, these “ metal-using industries” have 
been close to the storm-centre of most economic crises 
that have affected the British economy since the war: 
they form the arena in which the claims of capital 
investment, the most rapidly expanding kinds of 
consumption, exports—and defence—compete most 
crucially. One of the reasons for checking the boom 


op YEARS ago the heterogeneous huddle of 
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Engineering for Growth 


of 1953-56, for instance, was to relieve the pressure of 
demand on these industries, and the resultant demand 
with which they were overloading British steel pro- 
ducers, making it necessary to import large tonnages 
of costly foreign steel. 


ow has engineering served these different sectors 
H of demand in the British economy ? One official 
answer is set out in the first table, which shows the 
growth and distribution of engineering supplies, in 
real terms, since 1948 (the figures are official up to 1955, 
but estimated for 1956). The “ total supplies ” shown 
comprise the value of total engineering output, which 
in real terms rose by about 50 per cent between 1948 
and 1955, but dropped back slightly last year—plus a 
narrow fringe of imported engineering products, such 


WHERE ENGINEERING PRODUCTS WERE USED 


(£ million at 1948 factory values) 


of which 


on Consump- Defence Capital Exports 
upplies tion Investment 

1948 2,630 180 160 785 765 
1949 2,780 195 180 845 - 860 
1950 2,995 225 200 880 990 
1951 3,205 240 285 910 985 
1952 3,215 240 415 855 975 
1953 3,280 290 470 895 960 
1954 3,575 345 465 1,005 995 
1955 3,940 405 455 1,090 1,105 
1956 (Est.) 3,825 350 435 1,130 1,200 


as foreign cars and machines of types Britain does not 
supply (brought in duty free). One can trace the 
rapid growth of engineering exports in the immediate 
postwar years, while investment and consumption of 
metal “durables” grew more slowly: the way in 
which defence demand pre-empted most of the extra 
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engineering production between 1950 and 1953; the 
surge of investment and consumer durables in the 
next two years, as defence levelled off ; and last year’s 
cut back in durable consumption, enabling exports and 
investment to take bigger shares of a slightly lower 
supply of engineering products. In 1956, engineering 
supplies to capital investment were about 45 per cent 
higher than in 1948; supplies to defence were still 
about 2} times as high as eight years before : durable 
consumption was not quite twice as high (having been 
well over double the 1948 volume in 1955). The rest 
of engineering supplies, not shown here, consists of 
intermediate engineering products sold to other firms 
in these industries, plus changes in stocks: in 1956 it 
accounted for about 18 per cent of total output. 

Last year’s slip in total engineering production, as a 
result of selective restraints upon consumer demand, 
emphasises that Britain’s engineering capacity is a 
mixed assemblage of highly specific industrial organi- 
sations, which cannot readily be shifted from making 
one kind of metal product to making another (the range, 
it may be reflected, is from ram-jets to roller-skates). 
It was not unexpected: though the extent to which it 
suggested that “ intermediate engineering,” the making 
of castings, drop forgings, and components such as 
ball-bearings, was geared to motor production and 
consumer durables rather than capital goods was a little 
surprising. Makers of plant and machinery can within 
limits do each other’s job, given machining capacity, 
designs (and draughtsmen). But their secondary 
demand seems to be rather more directly upon suppliers 
of metals, as mill products and the heavier castings 
and forgings than on components, except electric 
motors and control gear. One needs heavy machine 
tools and powerful cranes to build most kinds of plant 
and machinery ; much consumer equipment, in con- 
trast, is sheet metal presswork, light machining, and 
assembly lines arranged for comparatively small struc- 
tures. Medium engineers, and the makers of consumer 
durables, cannot help the makers of capital goods much, 
except by letting labour move over (in its own good 
time). One cannot very readily switch the emphasis 


VALUE OF NET OUTPUT VOLUME OF 


OUTPUT 


1948 | 
nS, 


° ene 
1935 | 1955 1956 


(€ million) 
Indices : 
1948= 100 
1935 


1948 1955 


Engineering and Shipbuilding. 196-4 851-2 1,603- 
of which— 

Shipbuilding and repair.... 
Marine engineering 
Machine tools 
Textile machinery 
Mechanical eng’g. (general). 
Electrical eng’g. (general).. 
Electric wires, cables 
Radio and telecommunica- 


21-9 
ed 


116-5 
24-8 


RP Fm BWOBOOLO w 


Vehicles 
of which— 
Motors and cycles 
Aircraft 
Locomotives 
Carriages and wagons 


wun 
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of engineering (though a period of disinflation that 
neither employers nor workers believe is likely to go 
on may not offer a good time to judge). 


S @ME engineering industries build both capital goods 
and durable consumer goods ; electrical engineer- 
ing and motors, two of the most rapidly expanding 
sections of engineering, are the outstanding examples. 
Electrical manufacturers have practically doubled their 
output of generating plant since 1948 ; but their output 
of radio and television sets has grown more than twice 
as fast. Output of passenger cars has risen much faster 
than of commercial vehicies ; but well over half of the 
new cars sold in Britain, in most postwar years, have 
also been reckoned as “‘ business investment.” In the 
table below, based upon censuses of production 
and “component” production indices that are not 
ordinarily published, some figures are given to show 
the relative growth of production of investment goods 
and consumer durables—both of which contribute to 
exports. 


Broadly, these figures would suggest that the output 
of durable consumer goods, for home and abroad, has 
grown much more in British engineering than the out- 
put of capital equipment—although investment goods 
still bulk larger in the total output of engineering. (The 
fastest growing machinery, industry, office equipment, 
is far outclassed by radio and television sets, which have 
more than quadrupled their 1948 capacity.) The pattern 
of growth in Britain’s biggest growth industry, there- 
fore, is not a balanced one ; the emphasis has shifted 
tcwards what the puritanical might consider the 
frivolous end of it. Recent official forecasts suggest that 
output of consumer durables will unashamedly con- 
tinue to grow faster than that of capital goods. In the 
coming decade, if free trade comes to Europe, engin- 
eering of both kinds will be subjected to sharper com- 
petition, and further structural changes in the growth 
of this industry may become imperative. Which end 
of British engineering will turn out to be the more 
efficient ? 


OUTPUT OF CAPITAL EQUIPMENT AND CONSUMER DURABLES 


(Indices : 1948= 100) 


1955 1956 1955 1956 


Capital Equipment Consumer Durables 
Agricultural machinery 195 
PINS: GUE. isa sixicss 140 
Internal combustion 


Radio and TV sets.... 
Electric irons, cleaners, 


Passenger cars 

Motor cycles 

Pedal cycles 

Domestic hollow-ware 


Office machinery 

Mining machinery.... 
Excavating machinery. 
Printing machinery, 


180 


Cutlery 


Domestic refrigerators 251 
7 


iid a ain 
Electrical generating 
plane 


Commercial vehicles . 162 
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Economically, the Six Counties find it hard to 





emulate the living standards of their 
British mainland though they are well ahead of 


Eire. Can Ulster develop its isolated economy 


by attracting British and American enterprise ? 


its proportion of unemployed is consistently five 

points higher than the British percentage, but 
rather that the margin is not higher than that. It is less 
noteworthy that the six northern Irish counties lag so 
consistently behind Britain by every economic criterion, 
than that they are still so far ahead of the other twenty- 
six counties in the South. The success that the Ulster 
government has had, especially since the war, in attract- 
ing industry to the province and creating new jobs is 
surprising, considering the disadvantages it shares with 
Eire. Ulster, with a population of 1,400,000, loses 
perhaps 4,000 people a year to British industry ; the 
Republic, with 3,500,000 people, loses 40,000 a year. 
Nobody who examines the exhaustive study of the 
Northern Irish economy by Professor K. S. Isles and 
Mr Norman Cuthbert, which has just been published 
by the Ulster government,* can doubt the deep-seated 
and inherent disadvantages that any government must 
overcome to give Ulstermen anything like the standards 
of living, the choice of work, and the general welfare 
that exist in the rest of the kingdom to which they so 
resolutely remain united. 

The Isles-Cuthbert survey is basically a detailed 
examination of Ulster’s inherent economic disadvan- 
tages—to serve as a guide for policy-making, not to 
promote pessimism. It is a comprehensive technical 
diagnosis, and the great detail in which its authors have 
studied this economy over the years 1919-53 probably 
makes the lack of any later statistics, which at first sight 
is disconcerting, unimportant. From their survey there 
emerges a picture of the remarkable adaptation of the 
Northern Irish economy -to the pace set by British 
economic progress—the adaptation of a hardy plant to 
an unpromising soil. The importance of the survey is 
the light it throws on the type of plant that can be grown 
and the extent to which some of the deficiencies in the 
soil can be corrected. 


T's most remarkable thing about Ulster is not that 




















peo is cut off from the economy of which it 
forms part by sea. It almost entirely lacks extractive 
industries. It no longer even produces much of the basic 
Taw material, flax, of its traditional industry. Its 
domestic market in terms of modern production runs is 


~ An Economic Survey of Northern Ireland. HMSO Belfast. 
8. 
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Ulster Faces Facts 





























tiny. For this and other reasons the agricultural raw 
materials that it does produce are not locally processed 
on a major scale. From these inherent handicaps a 
chain reaction of further penalties is triggered off. 
Because of the competitive disadvantage of selling Ulster 
manufactures in Britain, Ulster industry must export 
overseas ; in the past this has meant large fluctuations 
in demand and employment and much greater unem- 
ployment among men than women. 

But the Irish channel, which adds to the cost 
of materials inwards and products outwards, is no 
barrier to capital movements: Ulster’s savings tend to 
flow towards the wider field of investment in Britain. 
To attract savings locally, Ulster firms must offer higher 
profits. This reinforces a tendency in industry there to 
think in terms of profits per unit, rather than turnover ; 
and has perpetuated a traditional pattern of small family 
firms with a somewhat provincial outlook. Yet because 
persons and ideas can cross the water so easily, wage 
rates and welfare costs now tend towards the British 
level; and standard British goods are in demand, 
while taxation and social services are almost at parity 
with those of the mainland. Thus costs tend to rise to the 
British level, and it is difficult—or more difficult than 
it was fifty years ago—for Ulster to set cheap labour 
off against high transport costs in attracting industry. 

The whole tendency of policy in Ulster, right or 
wrong, since it separated from Ireland, has been aimed 
at overcoming these disadvantages—by subsidising fuel, 
lowering estate duty, offering new industries substantial 
free services that amount to initial subsidies, and keep- 
ing southern Irish labour out of the province. 
This survey attempts to measure how great these 
disadvantages of production in Ulster really are. 

The authors show that in 1953 transport added about 
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United Northern 
































Kingdom Ireland 
Private civilian income per head (1951) ...... £267 -3 £181-6 
Percentage unemployed : 
DORI, Ce ha 66 6 sha cawendsccccesawcaes 1-8* 8-4 
DN CWO sad incedas Kdncaansensindacwaed 1-2* 6:8 
Male as against female unemployment rates 
(percentages): 
CCC ECE CCCCTTE 1-9/1-5* 10-0/5-7 
MON TNO ccdctctacvaceadsecs 1-3/1-1* 7-5/5-6 
Average capital per company (1950)......... £24,600 £18,900 
Proportion of business capital in private com- 






















Us 4 ia nae 0065 eukedesesenedaeasaens 0% 36:3% 
Annual personal and corporate savings 1946-50 £1,01 1m. £21m. 
Trading profits of,companies 1949-50 ....... £1,424m. £16°3m 
Average weekly earnings (October, 1949) : 

Pe UREN o5. o40ccdccdccccedanacencas 142s. 8d. 124s. Od. 

COMO HO bicwanccetdccncecesccene 78s. 9d. 63s. 3d 
Number of days lost in trade disputes per 

thousand insured workers (1950-52) ..... 80 195 
Value of net output per industrial employee. £545 £399 
Farmworkers per 10,000 acres farmland (1951) 215* 302 
Average size in acres of farm holdings....... 100* 36 






* Great Britain. 
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16 per cent to the cost of coal delivered in Belfast, com- 
pared with coal delivered to a typical industrial centre 
on the mainland. But in addition they show that because 
the coal trade to Ireland lends itself naturally to mono- 
poly practices, this extra transport costs even more than 
it need, partly because of monopoly charging, and partly 
because there has been no incentive to improve shipping 
and dock facilities. In addition, they show—so damag- 
ingly that surely it must be taken up at Stormont— 
that coal merchants’ gross profits margins in 1953 
ranged between 28s. rod. and 32s. rod. a ton, compared 
with 21s. 5d. in Glasgow or Aberdeen, and had risen 
more sharply than in any other area. Their conclusion 
is that the coal subsidy, which costs the Ulster taxpayer 
(and indirectly the British taxpayer) £750,000 a year 
perpetuates this monopoly without encouraging 
modernisation or equalising industrial costs. 

This coal study is perhaps the most conclusive in 
the whole survey; but the authors have followed 
through, on rather scantier data, the effects of 
transport costs in the economy as a whole. The higher 
coal price added between 54 and 84 per cent to the cost 
of output of industries such as earthenware, paper, gas 
and butter, but only one per cent or so for textiles, and 
was negligible in shipbuilding. Steel, timber and bricks, 
again, may cost an Ulster firm markedly more than its 
London competitor. The effect of transport costs upon 
the sale prices of finished goods are most accurately 
studied for agricultural output : freight rates to main- 
land markets amount to 3 to 44 per cent of the (landed) 
value of fat cattle, 8-10 per cent of the value of sheep, 
8-9 per cent for pigs, and 14-18 per cent of the value of 
apples. Shipbuilding, which sails its product to the 
consumer, is an ideal industry for Belfast, comparing in 
efficiency with any mainland shipyard in Britain. 


HE industries which could best take advantage of 

Ulster’s surplus of labour, without losing too much 
competitive power from extra transport costs, are those 
making light goods whose value is high in proportion 
to their weight. Textiles is, of course, an obvious 
industry, and to Ulster’s shrinking linen and clothing 
industries have now been added factories using synthetic 
and other fibres. In another field, light engineering and 
electrical firms have been drawn to Ulster. But even 
here there are disadvantages. Such industries demand 
more female labour than male, increasing the existing 
imbalance between male and female employment ; they 
also want skilled labour, of which Ulster has very small 
reserves. Labour training costs must, therefore, be 
added to other additional costs—and must be offset by 
other concessions. 

There has certainly been a tendency for British firms 
coming in to skim off the best female or skilled male 
labour from existing firms around Belfast, not provide 
jobs for the unemployed. This is easily done, since the 
differential between British and Ulster female wages 
is still substantial. As a result, the margin is being 
narrowed, and thus one of the main compensating 
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advantages of locating operations in Ulster is being 
reduced. The reserve of unskilled labour, however, 
remains substantial because of the large, and perhaps 
growing, underemployment in Ulster peasant agricul- 
ture. Further, a high birthrate ensures that Ulster’s 
labour force is growing relatively faster than Britain’s. 
What has the effect of Government assistance to 
industry been to date ? This is examined in the Isles- 
Cuthbert report. They reach the frank conclusion that 
. Whether judged according to the growth in the 
labour force and the apparent surplus in excess of 
spontaneous demand, or according to the planned provi- 
sion in similar regions in Great Britain, the programme of 
industrial expansion in Northern Ireland is inadequate to 
meet the need for additional jobs in order to attain full 
employment. 


This conclusion takes into account all the effects of 
bringing in new industries—and also the tendency of 
employment in older industries, such as linen, to decline. 
Professor Cuthbert and Mr Isles do not conclude that 
the policy of assisting industry is wrong or futile ; their 
statistics imply rather that it needs to be stepped up— 
but that it will always be inadequate unless other 
changes are made elsewhere, to improve the cost com- 
parison between producing in Britain and Ulster. 

Improvements in transport are one of the most obvi- 
ous fields for improvement—and possibly this survey 
underestimates the rate of technical improvement 
available. But the real problem is to make the prospect 
for investment in Northern Ireland more attractive. 
One of the most telling sets of figures given in the 
survey is that for Ulster’s external investment account 
as at the end of 1950 :— 


External Capital 


N.1. Capital 
Invested in N.I. 


Invested Externally 
(£ million) 
In: In: 
Company shares Companies and government 
N.l. government stock ... securities 
Local government stock .. Net external investment of 
Business undertakings .... banks and insurance comps. 75-80 


Private building 

Miscellaneous indebtedness 
of public authorities and 
companies 


P.O. savings bank deposits... 
Trustee savings bank deposits 


National defence issue of 


Ulster savings certificates. 


30 
43 


13 
30 


N.I. government funds 


Total Capital Imports .... 80-85 Business reserves in securities 


Deficiency—capital exports 330 


Total Capital Exports 
410 Net external investment... 


This deficiency of capital, the authors conclude, is 
a basic feature of Northern Ireland’s unemployment 
problem ; they make detailed suggestions for canalising 
Ulster capital into Ulster enterprises. This is the right 
emphasis for a “ fringe province.” The overspill from 
brimful British employment may help Ulster acquire 
the industries which will give its economy a new 
momentum ; but Ulster’s problem is still to find a 
level at which it can absorb most of its own growing 
labour supply locally while allowing slightly superior 
standards in Britain to draw off the surplus. Absolute 
equality in standards, both of earnings and employment, 
between Ulster and Britain is impossible in the fore- 
seeable future. But in narrowing the gap there is 4 
wide field for constructive policy, which can in future 
be founded on the bedrock economics of this survey. 
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GOLD RESERVES 


August Storm Damage 


N August the gold and dollar reserves of the Exchange 

Account fell by $225 million, to $2,142 million, and the 
deficit with the European Payments Union reached £634 
million or $178 million. These are bad figures ; but they 
are little worse than informed observers were fearing. The 
City generally may have set too much store on the narrowing 
of the discounts in forward sterling last week—a movement 
that owed much to intervention by the authorities, and thus 
entails a draft on the reserves in the months ahead. Undue 
prominence may also have been given to bear covering 
forced by the tightening on supplies of bank credit to non- 
residents. Past experience has painfully shown that when 
sterling is suspect the bears can and will act on their fears. 
The counterpart of those fears is to be seen in the German 
surplus in EPU in August—a staggering $280 million, fully 


GOLD LOSS COMPARED 
Changes in the reserves since July 1956 
(Dotted lines show effect of excluding special items) 
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$100 million above the previous record set up in the preced- 
ing month. The strain was not on sterling alone. Holland’s 
EPU deficit reached $106 million. 

By any standard, the attack on sterling has been intense. 
As the chart shows, the actual gold loss was notably less 
than the Suez loss of $279 million in November last. 
But this unfortunately is probably attributable only to the 
fact that this time the major strain has been against the 
D-mark, and was thus reflected in the EPU balance no less 
than in the current month’s reserves. Gold payments in 
August included $38 million in settlement of the July deficit 
with EPU and $24 million to individual creditors of the 
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Union in settlement of funded EPU debt: of this, $21 
million was an annual payment to Germany, hitherto offset 
against the German government’s instalments on its debt 
to Britain—which are now to be prepaid, involving a total 
of £75 million. Indeed, but for the further preparatory 
purchases of sterling for this purpose by the German central 
bank, last month’s true gold loss (adjusted for the delay 
in the EPU settlement) would almost certainly have 
exceeded the comparable figure (allowing for special items) 
of $335 million in November last year. It is a sorry com- 
parison. 

As it is, this month’s gold payment to EPU will be $133 
million, 75 per cent of the deficit. The reserves will almost 
certainly be further strained by speculative forces, as well 
as by heavy seasonal commitments, which contributed to the 
August loss. The Treasury fairly claims that the gold loss 
marks no weakness in Britain’s underlying trading accounts. 
But even a current surplus cannot hold out indefinitely 
against capital strains. The bear account in sterling is 
upwards of two years’ standing. The authorities must 
decide how they can break it. 


No Alleviation of Pressure 


N the exchange market the announcement of the gold 

figures had little effect. Sterling remains under pressure 
against most currencies, and further official support has been 
needed this week to prevent spot rates from falling below 
their official limits. The main effect of the gold figures was 
to induce a further slight widening of discounts on forward 
sterling. 

This follows the sharp narrowing in the discounts in the 
previous week, partly as a result of official intervention. 
The three months discount against the US dollar was re- 
duced to 1% cents; this week the discount has risen to 
around 3 cents. A similar movement has taken place against 
the mark—on which the premium three months forward is 
now equivalent to an annual interest of over 9 per cent, 
more than twice the corresponding rate on the US dollar. 

Sterling continues to be offered against most Continental 
currencies and particularly against marks. The two main 
exceptions to this have been provided this week by the 
Italian lira and the French franc. A special demand for 
sterling in Italy has raised the rate from Lire 1,734 to 1,747. 
Although there has been some covering of the bear position 
in French francs, the bulk of it remains open, and while the 
French franc is at its upper limit against sterling in the spot 
market, it continues at a slight discount against sterling in 
the forward market. It is significant, too, that the rate for 
French franc bank-notes in London has moved from 1,200 
to 1,250. This depreciation has occurred in spite of new 
regulations, closing another loophole through which tourists 
have obtained their francs on the cheap: French banks are 
now forbidden to sell them capital francs, comprising the 
proceeds of sales of assets by non-residents in France. This 
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might be expected to have stimulated the demand for French 
franc notes in London and other centres. The fact that the 
rates have cheapened suggests that a considerable illicit 
export of French currency is still taking place. 


Looking Beyond the Damage 


HE investment markets had discounted the heavy drain 
T on the gold and dollar reserves; gilt-edged prices 
touched the lowest level of the year a fortnight ago, and 
when the actual size of the drain was known it was not a 
critical point for the market. The usual flutter of nervous- 
ness brought slightly easier prices, just before and just after 
the figures were published. But business was not sufficient 
to give the market a real test and a few buying orders, 
including some bear covering, sufficed to lift prices slightly 
on Wednesday. Over the week the Financial Times Govern- 
ment Securities index fell from 81.17 to 80.67, fractionally 
above the “low” recorded in the middle of August. Now 
the market has to think forward again : towards the meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund and towards the Gov- 
ernment’s conversion issue. Thoughts will be uneasy, and 
the thinness of the market is bound to exaggerate the hopes 
and fears. 

It seems that the £7 million 6 per cent debenture (1977- 
1980) offered by Esso Petroleum at 96, which was heavily 
oversubscribed on Thursday, will be the last big issue 
before the Government comes into the market. If uncer- 
tainty is to prevail in the fixed interest market, can a more 
definite trend be expected in equities ? Industrials opened 
the new account on a slightly better note and over the week 
The Economist indicator rose from 213.7 to 215.0. The 
market was strong enough to shrug off considerable selling 
of ICI shares issued to employees. But equities, and parti- 
cularly oil shares, remain under the shadow of Wall Street, 
which has its own elements of uncertainty. 


BANK CREDIT 


In Default of Policy 


HEN the time comes for apportioning responsibility for 

\X/ this latest strain on sterling, the monetary authorities 
will have much to answer for. In the early months of the 
year—when British investors were fleeing in spate into 
dollar securities, and the foundations for the year’s wage 
inflation were laid—the Bank of England confirmed the 
market’s expectation of a cut of } per cent in Bank rate 
and did nothing to discourage expectations of a further 
reduction. Disillusionment followed from the evident im- 
plications of the actual wage increases and has now been 
redoubled by the severe pressures on sterling. Positive 
monetary policy has gone by default ; and despite the bevy 
of warning symptoms, the exchange crisis (like its recent 
predecessors) seems to have taken the authorities by surprise. 
The credit reins still lack a firm guiding hand ; but now 
many hands from overseas, unguided, are exerting the 
pressure on domestic credit that has failed to come from 
the Bank of England. The bear attack on sterling last 
month broke the trend of credit expansion ; net deposits 
of the clearing banks fell by £46 million. This contra- 
seasonal movement—the last time deposits fell in August 
was 1951, for the same reason—follows disturbingly large 
recent increases, and the:e it offsets only in part; in the 
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three months to the August make-up there was a net rise 
in deposits of £191 million, compared with £147 million 
in 1956. 

The fall in deposits was attributable mainly to repay- 
ments by the Government (reflected in the decline by £25 
million in cash, call money and Treasury bills). The visible 
net deficit in the Exchequer’s domestic finances appears to 
have been notably smaller than in the comparable weeks of 
1956 ; and it was evidently more than offset by the receipts 
of sterling that were the counterpart of the sales of gold 
and exchange. 
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The banks also reduced their lendings to the private 
sector. Advances fell by £28 million, virtually the whole 
reduction being attributable to borrowers other than the 
state boards, Two banks, Lloyds and the National Pro- 
vincial, together accounted for £25 million of this, suggest- 
ing that there may have been some big special influences, 
These banks raised their investment portfolios by £17; 
million and £18} million respectively ; but the purchases 
were offset by sales of £10} million by Barclays, and total 
investment portfolios rose on balance by £18 million. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Changes at the AEA 


IR CHRISTOPHER HINTON’S post as managing director of 
S the Atomic Energy Authority’s industrial headquarters 
at Risley has been given to his deputy, Sir Leonard Owen. 
It was an appointment that had been expected ever since 
it was known that Sir Christopher was leaving to join the 
new Electricity Generating Board, and it was also expected, 
rightly, that Sir Leonard would not assume Sir Christopher's 
place on the board of AEA. 

- This accorded with his own views, but it also foreshadows 
a possible long-term change in the direction of the AEA. 
Ever since the formation of the Authority effective working 
of its board looks to have been inhibited by the fact that 
three of its principal members were executives heavily 
occupied with running big establishments at Harwell, 
Risley and Aldermaston respectively, each remote enough 
from London to ensure that the full board met there only 
infrequently and with difficulty. This does not seem s0 
far to have done any harm to the rate of atomic progress ; 
it may even have helped to accelerate it. But at a time 

Continued on page 784 
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water vapour approaches 
noiselessly from the far end of 
the Farnborough runway, flying almost 
on eye level with the control tower. It 
looks from this height as a shark must 
look to a shoal of fish—fast, silent and 
absolutely steady while its air intakes 
gape larger every moment until the air- 
craft passes the tower in a shattering 
whipcrack of sound, climbing and bank- 
ing away with guided missiles winking 
beneath each wing. 


BLACK SHAPE wreathed in a haze 
A of 


This is not true supersonic flight, but 
as near to it as the authorities at Farn- 
borough are ever likely to permit in a 
public flying display. Supersonic bangs 
are party tricks that can be performed 
by aircraft which will only reach the 
speed of sound in a dive; the aircraft 
that can reach and exceed that speed in 
level fight are in a class of their own. 
The speed limit imposed on pilots taking 
part in this year’s Farnborough air dis- 
play is the notional figure of Mach 0.98, 
Mach 1 (760 mph at sea level) being 
the speed of sound. It was clear in the 
control tower, if nowhere else, that a 
pilot aiming at Mach 0.98 in a short 
level run was not only likely, but very 
nearly certain, to hit Mach 1 or slightly 
more without anyone being the wiser. 
This is very different from an exuberant 
burst of high speed in an_ aircraft 
capable of speeds of 1,000 to 1,500 miles 
an hour, which might bring with it a 
shock wave likely to leave spectators, 
control tower and car parks consider- 
ably the worse for wear. 


With today’s engines, aircraft de- 
Signers are in a position on paper to 
devise fighters to match the speed of 
the guided missiles that are on dis- 
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play at Farnborough (for the first time). 
Jet engines such as the de Havilland 
Gyron or the Canadian designed Iro- 
quois exhibited by the Hawker Siddeley 
Group on behalf of Avro Canada, have 
been designed solely to power aircraft at 
speeds of two and three times that of 
sound, and are relatively inefficient 
below Mach 1. Rocket engines such 
as the Napier Scorpion, which was 
recently used to set up a new altitude 
record of 70,000 feet, or the de Havil- 
land Spectre, which unlike other rockets 
has a throttle, give the same kind of 
boost. Afterburning can add 8,000 to 
10,000 extra thrust to a 20,000 pound 
thrust engine. Given airborne guided 
missiles in place of the relatively in- 
effectual cannon, these power units 
begin to make the fighter look approxi- 
mately as lethal as an anti-aircraft 
missile. 


But when all allowances are made, 
the missile looks the more attractive 
weapon of the two. Unreliable and in- 
accurate as they so often are, missiles 
have a basic simplicity that shows up 
the mounting cost and complication of a 
modern fighter. The missiles at Farn- 
borough are displayed in pens at the top 
of a hill, flanking the main exhibition 
tent. The two that are mounted on 
their launchers, the Bristol Bloodhound 
and the English Electric Thunderbird, 
point a neat moral between the rela- 
tively primitive equipment needed to 
get them off the ground—Bristol uses 
Army surplus launchers belonging to 
the old 3.7 anti-aircraft guns—and the 
elaborate runways and ground services 
needed for the fighters drawn up at the 
foot of the hill. 


MISSILE site, which would compare 

with a fighter airfield, needs two 
radar installations, one for warning and 
one to fix the beam along which the 
weapon rides. It also wants a control 
post complete with computer, a rudimen- 
tary assembly shed where booster rockets 
are attached to the main missile, and 
some source of power. Although per- 
manent sites are the easier to operate, 
all this equipment can be moved in 
relatively few trucks. The number of 
men needed to run such a station has 
been put as low as 50; even if this 
proves an underestimate, there are the 
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several hundred on a normal fighter 


station, with its huge runways and 
ground centro] services. 


Much of the discussion among foreign 
visitors at Farnborough turned on the 
question whether Britain was right to 
abandon manned fighters so soon. The 
answer to some extent was before them 
on the runway. Four guided weapons 
are in production: the two already men- 
tioned, the de Havilland Firestreak for 
those fighters that are kept in service, 
and the Armstrong-Whitworth Seaslug 
for the Navy, as fat, prone and som- 
nolent as its name suggests. It is prob- 
able that deliveries will begin next year. 
If this should happen, the Air Force 
wil] be in the position of having its first 
guided wzapon sites before it has its 
first supersonic aircraft, for although 
the Px flew in 1954, it is difficult to see 
at the present rate of progress how 
English Electric will be able to com- 
plete its first development batch of 20 
for some considerable time. 


_ civil side of Farnborough was 
significant more for the negotiations 
going on off-stage, than for new aircraft 
shown. With an order for six Comets 
for British European Airways already 
signed, a further order under negotiation 
and the possibility that Capital Airlines 
in America may reopen discussions on 
the 14 Comets they ordered and then 
cancelled, de Havilland salesmen were 
busier than they have been for some 
time. The Bristol Aeroplane Company 
is heavily pre-occupied with Mr 
Howard Hughes who is also negotiat- 
ing, quite separately, with Vickers- 
Armstrongs for Viscounts. But one 
significant pointer to civil trends was 
the apparently irrelevant demonstration 
by Rolls-Royce of a Vulcan bomber 
fitted with Conway engines. These 
are the engines that wil] power some 
at least of the big American jet trans- 
ports, and the most striking feature 
about the Vulcan’s demonstration was 
its quiet take-off. Jet noise is likely to 
build up into a major issue in the 
United States, and the importance of 
the Conway’s relatively muted note 
should not be underrated. This must 
be the first Farnborough display on 
record in which silence was a bigger 
attraction than noise. 
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when important policy decisions have to be made, the strain 
on men who have both to sit on the board and supervise 
the daily running of the AEA’s different divisions is con- 
siderable. For the time being, Sir Christopher’s seat on 
the board remains empty. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


Expansion and Finance 


HE reshaping and expansion of the Hawker Siddeley 

group, away from aircraft towards steel in Canada and 
electrical engineering (and possibly nuclear power) in this 
country, has been extraordinarily rapid. In Britain the 
Brush group has been absorbed and in Canada a minority 
interest in Algoma Steel has been acquired. Now the formal 
offer for the common stock and convertible debentures of 
Dominion Steel and Coal (Dosco) has been made by 
Hawker’s subsidiary, Avro Canada, and that company has 
raised $24 million to finance the deal. There is opposition 
in Canada, headed by two of Dosco’s directors, to the 
take-over. To gain control over 52 per cent of the votes— 
that.is the bare minimum—Avro Canada will have to put 
up $164 million in cash. If all the Dosco common stock 
and debentures are acquired Avro Canada will have to issue 
3,821,145 of its own common shares and hand over about 
$31 million in cash. 

Towards this contingent commitment, Avro Canada has 
raised $24 million by issuing 240,800 5} per cent convertible 
preferred shares of $100 each at par. Of these shares, 
40,000 were successfully offered to the public m Canada. 
The remaining 200,000 were taken up by Hawker’s sub- 
sidiary, Racair. That company has undertaken to convert 
100,000 of these shares into common stock before the begin- 
ning of next year and this conversion will preserve Hawker’s 
voting control of Avro Canada. At the current price in 
mock London dollars of $37 for Avro Canada’s common 
stock the conversion terms are attractive ; the preferred stock 
is convertible at $20 per common share, equivalent to $444 
London, in the first four years and at $25, equivalent to 
$554 London, in the next four. 

But this is only a halfway house. Temporarily Hawker’s 
subsidiaries can turn to Canadian banks to finance the 
Dosco deal. But eventually, and probably not much later 
than the close of this year, Hawker Siddeley will have to 
raise new capital in London. And in making its appeal, 
the group will have to consider the needs of its new Brush 
subsidiary as wel] as the cost of its new Canadian interests. 


Pounds, Shillings and Hunters 


HE Indian government’s decision to order 160 Hunter 

fighters and 16 trainers from Hawker, with an estimated 
value of £25 million, is a mixed blessing for both sides. 
While it means that the Indian Air Force can expect to get 
quick delivery of a relatively modern jet fighter, which can 
be used for light bombing and ground attack, it raises 
some awkward questions. India is in no position to make 
the kind of large progress payments that aircraft manufac- 
turers normally require. Hawker, on the other hand, badly 
needs a substantial order of this kind to keep its Hunter 
production line fn being and its labour force intact while 
it looks for fresh work to replace defence contracts that have 
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been either cancelled or brought to an unexpectedly abrupt 
end. = 

Although no aircraft sale is quite like another, the industry 
usually expects that customers will have made progress pay- 
ments amounting to roughly 60 per cent of the value of the 
aircraft by the time it is ready for delivery, the balance being 
paid on delivery. Hawker seem to have departed from this 
practice to the extent of asking for a relatively small down 
payment, waiving progress payments in the course of pro- 
duction, and receiving instead the full purchase price on 
each aircraft as it is delivered. In this way, Hawker will 
finance the aircraft while they are in the course of produc- 
tion, and the Indian government will need to find only 
relatively small sums of sterling at any one time. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


Optimum Management 


RITAIN’S power stations—there are about 200 of them 

dotted round the country—draw about 40 million tons 
of coal a year from some 800 mines (which are a good deal 
more concentrated into the North of England and Wales). 
The coal comes by rail, sea, canal, and road: it costs the 
Central Electricity Authority about £30 million a year to 
move it. Last year, CEA gave one of the operational 
research groups it has set up in each generating division ° 
the problem of calculating how—from which pits to which 
stations, in what kinds of transport and over which routes 
—it could supply the stations in this division with the coal 
they needed at the minimum cost ; and has been encouraged 
enough with the results to widen the exercise towards 
national scope. 

This is exactly the kind of problem to which one of the 
techniques used in operational research—linear program- 
ming—was designed to apply. This mathematical technique 
can be used to evolve an optimum use of the transport 
system. In practice, complications such as inadequate cost 
information, the fact that different power stations burn 
different coals best, and unforeseen stoppages of plant or 
strikes at pits may make the use of the system less than 
optimal: but significant improvements can be had. In the 
divisions, the operational research teams have generally 
found economies of just under 1 per cent could be achieved, 
in comparison with what was done before. This is 
marginal (suggesting that the purchasing officers were 
already very good): but 1 per cent of £30 million is well 
worth having, and programming on a national scale (since 
large tonnages of coal pass across NCB and CEA divisional 
boundaries) may offer further economies. 

Most of the British papers given at the first international 
conference on operational research, at Oxford this week, 
were case studies as practical as that, though this was a 
conference for practitioners, not consumers: several of them 
might repay managers an hour or so with a wet towel. 
Most British managers have now heard of operational 
research, but are probably not sure what it does. It is 
easy not to be, since this co-operative application of the 
scientific method to the workings of business and other 
organisations is apt to push its elastic frontiers out round 
wherever it happens to stray: but many of the activities 
upon which its gaze happens to light benefit from its 
scrutiny. Some of the economies claimed from applying its 
findings are dramatic, and this does not always imply that the 
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Friend in the East 


FROM ADEN TO TOKYO, wherever your Eastern travels 
take you, he will not be far away. He is the local manager 
of The Chartered Bank. He is there to serve you—and 
no one is better qualified to do so. The Bank which he 
represents links East and West through a system of 
branches which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance throughout Southern and South Eastern 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete 
and up-to-date banking services, sustained by wide 
knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, travel 
and investment. In particular a highly effective credit 
information service and skilled assistance and advice 
are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking 


new business connexions in Asian markets. 


THE 


CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg 
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operation was inefficiently managed before: it is possible for 
“ industrial mathematics ” to throw up solutions (or uncover 
problems) that intelligent management alone could not. 


Clearing the Fog 


HE American approach to operational research, as was 
T evident at this week’s conference at Oxford, differs 
significantly from the British: the experts from the United 
States were concerned more with the elaboration of its tech- 
niques, and with the study of large working systems in all 
their ramifications, than with the practical case studies and 
applications British speakers described. It would be pleas- 
ing, nationalistically, to infer that here is a branch of science 
that British industry is applying more fully than American. 
No useful comparison can in fact be made, but unfortu- 
nately there is room for suspicion that the very opposite is 
true, as it is of other kinds of industrial research. 

More of the support for operational research in the United 
States, proportionally, may still be coming from defence 
and other government departments, and accordingly more 
of it may be done in _ universities and sponsored 
research institutes than is here. But some observers, 
at least, feel a more important difference is that 
American industry already employs in its normal 
middle ranges of management men used to some of 
the approaches and techniques that in Britain have been 
left to the operational researchers to disclose to the industrial 
ken. It is certainly true that American industry has a far 
greater competence in using statistical methods in deciding 
' the most profitable way to operate its business. Economists, 
for example, exist there far beyond the confines of the infor- 
mation and forecasting department to which they are now 
being admitted in British industry, as practising technicians 
expected to bring their particular quantitative methods to 
bear on a problem beside those of other professionals. 

If so, operations researchers may have a much bigger 
chance to penetrate industry in Britain than their counter- 
parts in the United States and a more important job to do, 
providing they do not flourish the mystique too far. If some 
of what they get to do in Britain would be considered 
glorified work study in the United States, that only means 
work study here is too unsophisticated: let them refine its 
techniques. Certainly much of what is talked (and occa- 
sionally practised) under the name of “ scientific manage- 
ment ” in British industry suffers from woolliness of thinking 
and a preference for abstract nouns rather than quantities. 
One incidental role for operational research in British 
industry may be, along with other deflating agencies, to thin 
out the rosy verbal fog and stimulate hard thinking among 
middle management—as well as offering its own, more 
recondite mathematical approach to the functioning of pro- 
ductive organisations. 


FUTURES MARKETS 


More Business in Sugar 


EN months ago the London futures market in wool tops 
T introduced a contract for crossbred wool, and eight 
months ago futures trading in raw sugar was resumed in 
London after a lapse of seventeen years. How have the two 
markets fared ? So far sugar futures have shown most pro- 
mise. Trading started at a difficult time. The Sugar Board 
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buys 13 million tons of raw sugar from the Commonwealth 
each year at a fixed price, and sells it to the trade at the 
world price. About 700,000 tons of that sugar is sold to 
Tate & Lyle Limited under pricing arrangements that do 
not help to determine market values, but simply reflect the 
London prompt price. The remainder can be sold forward, 
and thus provide backing for the futures market, if the 
demand is there. During the first half of the year prices for 
sugar were high and a sharp fall was expected. Dealers and 
consumers bought from hand to mouth and ran down stocks, 
and there was little interest in futures. 

Since then prices have dropped to more normal levels and 
business in futures has increased. The board has been able 
to sell for forward delivery. Consumers and dealers have 
been rebuilding stocks, and some are hedging their stocks 
on the futures market. This stock-building is partly attribut- 
able to the mechanics of the Sugar Act. If the world price 
remains below the fixed price of Commonwealth sugar the 
board’s loss will have to be recouped by reintroducing the 


surcharge on imports 
of sugar. The 
domestic price will 
rise, and holders of 
duty-paid sugar will 
stand to make a wind- 
fall profit on their 
stocks, just as they in- 
curred a gratuitous 
loss when the sur- 
charge was removed 
in July. 

Though the futures 
market is still too 
narrow it is now 
possible to trade without moving prices sharply either way. 
Nearly all sections of the British sugar trade have started to 
use the market, and it has attracted some business from 
Commonwealth producers and from the Continent. Some 
arbitrage has been done between London and New York, 
but not enough to bring prices in these markets into line. 
London is proving a useful counter-balance to New York. 
The world contract in New York is exclusively for Cuban 
sugar (fob Cuba) and tends to be sensitive to Cuban 
interests. The London contract (which is cif) is less sensi- 
tive, because a wide range of raw sugars can be tendered 
against it. When Brazil started to sell sugar below the Cuban 
level the London market responded at once, and New York 
was obliged to follow. 


Crossbred Tops Mark Time 


HE futures contract for crossbred tops was introduced 
T at a seemingly auspicious time. The merino contract 
had proved a success ; Bradford’s hostility to futures trading 
had diminished ; and the selling season for crossbred wool 
had just begun. In theory a crossbred contract was needed : 
as prices of crossbred and merino wools do not necessarily 
move together, a user of crossbred wool who hedges in the 
merino contract does not necessarily cover his risk. In addi- 
tion a crossbred contract should be of use during the long 
between-seasons gap in sales of crossbred raw wool. Yet 
after ten months turnover has remained small ; it is not easy 
to say why. 

A number of explanations can be advanced. Speculators, 
who have given considerable support to the merino contract, 
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have not been attracted to crossbred futures. Last season 
most wool textile firms were able to sell their output far 
ahead ; having thus covered their forward purchases of raw 
wool they may have been less interested in hedging in 
futures. Last season, too, prices of crossbred wool of 56’s 
quality and above moved closely in line with merinos. 
Finally, the crossbred contract has not been supported by 
international arbitrage as the merino contract has. The only 
other crossbred contract is in Antwerp, and that market is 
moribund. As always, a thin market discourages trading, 
and until more people use it the market will remain thin. 
Something is needed to break the vicious circle, and the 
uncertain outlook for prices this season may provide it. 


SHIP REGISTRATION 


Flying the Liberian Flag 


EALOUS seamen’s unions, and the power of the port 
Z, authorities in Europe and the United States to deny 
entry to any ship considered below international standards, 
have long cleared the seas of the overloaded floating coffins 
and fire traps of the days of Conrad’s “ Youth.” Wages, 
living conditions, manning scales and safety precautions in 
ships sailing under “ flags of convenience ” often compare 
favourably nowadays with those in the ships of the maritime 
nations of Europe. American owners can escape, by trans- 
ferring to foreign flag, the onerous manning scales and wage 
rates enforced on American flag ships. But the peculiar 
attraction of the Liberian or Panamanian flag to any ship- 
owner in a position to take advantage of it is now almost 
entirely a matter of tax rather than of running costs. What 
is not so obvious is why Liberia has now become so much 
more attractive than Panama, to judge by the striking 
increase in tankers registered under the Liberian flag. 

Both Panama and Liberia offer shipowners the induce- 
ment of tax-free earnings, and both are regarded in the 
same favourable light by the American government as 
“ friendly flags”” which can be recruited for service in an 
emergency. The initial registration charge in Libera, at 
$1.20 per net ton, is indeed slightly dearer than the 
Panamanian charge of $1.00 per net ton, and both countries 
charge the same, almost nominal, annual tax of 10 cents per 
net ton. Yet in the first six months of 1957 tankers of no 
less than 1,600,000 deadweight tons were added to the 
Liberian flag fleet, while the tonnage flying the Panamanian 
flag increased by only 165,000 dwt. Why, then, have the 
Greek independent tanker operators, who, with some of the 
American oil companies, are mainly responsible for the 
growth of the Liberian flag tanker fleet, preferred Liberian 
tu Panamanian registration ? 

There may be other reasons, but one suggests itself as 
the most compelling. Liberia, a newcomer to the world 
of shipping, maintains no detailed control over the operation 
of the ships flying its flag. Once they have paid the small 
registration fee and annual tax the Liberian government 
subjects them to no further charges. In most ports of call 
there is in any case no Liberian consulate to levy charges if 
any were made. Not so in the case of Panama. For the ship 
flying the Panamanian flag, the registration fee is only the 
first—and least costly—in a long succession of charges levied 
on the day to day operation of the ship. On entering port, 
the ship’s captain must report to the Panamanian consulate 
to have his log book stamped and incur many extra expenses 
—for example in signing his crew on and off. The income 
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diverted from Panama to Liberia is not large. On its entire 
tanker fleet of nearly 74 million deadweight tons (assumed 
to. be equivalent to a net registered tonnage of some 3 
million) Liberia would have received some $3,600,000 on 
registration and would now have an annual income of about 
$300,000. But the drift to Liberia may become large enough 
to persuade Panama that consular efficiency sometimes costs 
more than it earns. 


DIAMONDS 


Troubles in Sierra Leone 


HE disorders in the Kono district of Sierra Leone are 
Zz the most flagrant example yet of the activities of the 
illicit diamond trade. African miners attacked the property 
of Sierra Leone Selection Trust Ltd., stealing half a day’s 
output from one treatment plant (valued at roughly £7,000) 
and a quantity of diamondiferous gravel. Later, about 
12,000 diggers started to work the company’s land. The 
government is now trying to eject the diggers and the acting 
governor has broadcast a strong statement, expressing. the 
government’s intention of suppressing illicit mining and 
illegal trading. This, it was pointed out, is a matter of 
interest as well as of duty. The government shares in the 
fruits of the company’s operations (collecting in taxes about 
50 per cent of the profits) ; it has a miserably small share 
in the profits of African mining. 

Sales of stones by diggers who poach the company’s pre- 
serves, or work the large areas open to them, mostly wriggle 
through the tax net. The output of licenced and unlicenced 
diggers is believed now to be running at an annual rate of 
roughly £15 million, and only about one-quarter of that 
gets through to the lawful buyers, the Diamond Corpora- 
tion’s agents. The rest is smuggled out by dealers, mostly 
to Liberia. The price there is somewhat higher than the 
Corporation’s price, and the seller escapes the export taxes 
of 74 per cent and obtains the dollar premium besides. The 
government loses revenue and the sterling area loses dollars. 
The government’s problem is not whether all sales should 
be made through the Corporation’s monopoly ; there is room 
for argument about that. It is to check illicit mining and 
smuggling. It should not be impossible to reduce poaching 
to a tolerable minimum ; more courage will be needed to 
stop smuggling. By some means it must be made more 
attractive to sell through legal channels than through the 
black market. Vigorous use of powers of deportation against 
the black marketeers would help. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


First Ones for the Court 


HE Board of Trade has now added a further 140 or so 
- agreements, covering the supply of 28 more commodi- 
ties, to the list of restrictive practices it has directed the 
Registrar to take first before the Restrictive Practices Court. 
This makes nearly 200 agreements, involving some 40 
different trades, out of the 1,200 or so that have now been 
registered. They comprise a sufficiently large, ranging and 
representative list to give the Registrar ample room for 
selection. 

But, though the Registrar need only select agreements for 
each of the listed commodities that seem to him to be the 
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Forging the future in steel 


77 INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES that are making 
history in our time depend very largely on 
steel. For example, specially devised porous steels 
are helping to overcome the heat barrier in super- 
sonic flight, and thousands of tons of steel in the 
most complicated forms are being used to build 
the atomic reactors which will power tomorrow’s 
industry. Steel is synonymous with the scientific 
progress of our age. 

The steel industry is aware of its heavy 
responsibilities. A vast new £25 million plant at 
Ravenscraig in Scotland has come into operation, 


and another great new mill at Middlesbrough will 
come in shortly. Everywhere new blast furnaces 
and rolling mills are being built; new melting 
shops and coking ovens; larger and more complex 
plant units. 

In steelworks all‘ over the country the latest 
scientific techniques are in practical use. Tele- 
vision cameras, photo-electric cells and radio- 
active isotopes are all helping to improve 
efficiency and fuel economy. ‘The steel in- 
dustry looks forward with confidence to the 
future. 


Steel is judged by its performance 


ISSUED BY THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, &.W.I 
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most important or typical, he may not in practice have com- 
plete freedom in choosing the precise order in which the 
selected agreements appear before the Court. He cannot be 
certain which of the briefs he orders his staff to prepare will 
be ready first, nor when the “ respondents ” will have their 
replies ready. Preparation is likely to be as protracted and 
unpredictable as any major commercial case. Registration 
does not produce all the evidence, and even where the 
Monopolies Commission has recently traversed the same 
ground—as with cathode ray tubes—he has, at least, to 
bring its report up to date. 

The immediate task is to get some of the more notable 
or transparent cases well forward in the pipeline. He has 
a wide range of interesting commodities to choose from, 
including, for example, typewriters, bottled beer, plate glass, 
bread, hard fibre cordage, and cement—but not, oddly 
enough, heavy electrical generating plant which, along with 
transformers which are on the list, was a recent subject of 
investigation by the Commission. Notices of references have 
now been issued for 20 of the 60 or so agreements, covering 
all but two of the commodities, specified in the first list of 
directions last April. The two exceptions are shell boilers, 
where the registered agreement has since been dropped, and 
school milk, on which the Registrar is seeking more informa- 
tion than he has been provided so far. 


CANADIAN WHEAT 


Nature Lends a Hand 


WICE in four years nature has rescued Canada from the 
iF threat of gross over-production of wheat. Before the 
old season ended on July 31st it was clear that the carry- 
over of wheat would reach a new record, and that the new 
crop, mercifully, would be below average size. Preliminary 
estimates put the carry-over at about 640 million bushels, 
100 million more than a year ago. Official statistics have 
now been drastically revised : the estimate of the 1956-1957 
crop has gone up from 538-million bushels to 573 million, 
and the carry-over on July 31st has jumped up to no less 
than 723 million bushels. The first official estimate of the 
1957-1958 crop is 360 million bushels, over one-third 
smaller than the actual crop last year ; even so the total 
supply, at 1,083 million bushels, is only a trifle smaller than 
a year ago. Had the new crop been anything like as large 
as the last one the Canadian marketing. system would have 
been put under tremendous strain. The new government, if 
not the farmers, may well look on this year’s unfavourable 
weather as a blessing in disguise. Though yields have 
suffered the quality of crop is high, and this should help 


overseas sales. 


OIL DEMAND 


Oil is Not for Burning 


IGURES of oil consumption in Britain during the second 
quarter of 1957, released this week by the Petroleum 
Information Bureau, do not give the impression that the oil 
industry is regaining the rate of growth that it enjoyed dur- 
ing 1955 and 1956 before the Suez affair began. Petrol 
rationing did not end until May 14th, and the ten per cent 
cut in fuel oil deliveries was not officially abolished until 
June Ist, but the demand even in the free market since then 
must have been well below the oil companies’ earlier esti- 
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mates. It is difficult to believe, for example, that the fall of 
two per cent in the total demand for oil in Britain in the 
second quarter of 1957, compared with the same period last 
year, was entirely due to the restriction of supplies. 

Industrial consumers, who had been switching to fuel 
oil so readily that the consumption of fuel oil during 1955 
and 1956 was rising at the rate of 20 per cent a year, 
increased their consumption in the second quarter of 1957 
by only 2 per cent above the second quarter of 1956—even 
though some conversion to fuel oil must have taken place 
last summer before the Suez Canal was blocked. In isolated 
cases, fuel oil consumers switched to coal during the winter, 
and not all of these have switched back yet ; others with 
dual-firing equipment are still making the maximum use of 
coal, and will continue to do so until the price of fuel oil is 
more competitive. The steel industry, which fired some of 
its plants with coal tar fuels during the emergency, found 
the experiment a success, and has not yet switched these 
plants back to oil. Perhaps most important of all, fuel oil 
users, when restricted to 90 per cent of their normal 
supplies, found that they could use their oil more efficiently, 
and have not returned to their former profligacy. 

Finally the government, by ending its system of loans for 
fuel oil burning plant, has sensibly removed an artificial 
incentive that had become an anachronism. The oil industry 
itself could never have expected fuel oil demand to go on 
increasing at the rate of 20 per cent a year. But to regain even 
half of that rate of increase it will be more than ever depen- 
dent on its ability to quote a favourable price. Since the 
end of June the price of heavy fuel oil in Britain has come 
down by nearly £1 a ton, and although industry can still 
buy coal cheaper than its thermal equivalent in oil, the 
spread between the two fuels has narrowed again. Coal in the 
London area, for example, which in June was well over {2 
a ton cheaper than its thermal equivalent in oil, now has an 
advantage of less than 15 shillings a ton. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Copper prices continue to weaken. Cash copper in 
London dropped below £200 a ton this week to close on 
Thursday at £194 10s.aton. The American producers have 
cut their prices by 13 cents to 27 cents a lb (£216 a ton) 
and the custom smelters’ price has been cut by half a cent 
to 264 cents a Ib (£212 a ton). 


* * * 


Railway passenger fares are to be raised on Septem- 
ber 15th, when the increases approved by the Transport 
Tribunal early in August come into force. These affect 
London Transport routes, season and early morning return 
tickets over the whole country, and seat reservations and 
sleeper charges. The Transport Commission is also im- 
plementing, from September 15th, its four-year-old 
authority to raise the ordinary railway passenger fare from 
1.88d. to 2d. a mile second class and from 2.82d. to 3d. a 
mile first class. 


* * * 


Prices of Accra cocoa on the open market have risen to 
about 275s. a cwt cif for November-January shipment, 
thus exceeding the equivalent minimum price of 270s. 4 
cwt introduced by Brazil last May. The British West 
African marketing board is asking 280s. a cwt. With the 
help of Brazil’s minimum price policy, cocoa is now about 
100s, a cwt above the low point early this year, 
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In all its years of alohas, no visitor to 
Hawaii was ever made more welcome, no 
lei more gladly given, for a dark cloud 
of despair hung on the trade winds over 
Oahu. On the mountain slopes and in 
the valleys, on the rich, rain-washed 
plateaux and in the flower-fringed fields, 
the pineapples were dying despite all 
efforts. And with them, a complete econ- 
omy, for pineapples are Hawaii’s most 
important crop. A crop which seemed 
faced with total destruction. 


The cause? A species of nematode. A 
soil parasite, root boring, strength sapping, 
death dealing. Minute in size but millions 
in number, and immune, apparently, to 
every pesticide the islanders could afford. 
Until Shell D-D Soil Fumigant arrived. 


Lei for a life saver 


D-D, NEMAGON, ALDRIN, DIELDRIN AND ENDRIN ARE 


For further information apply to your Shell Company. 


D-D was injected into the soil of 840 
plots in 14 plantations. At first, little 
effect was seen. But by harvest time 
there was a startling difference. On un- 
treated plots, the plants were stunted, 
blotchy, feeble. Where D-D had been 
used, the plants bore fine, healthy pine- 
apples — and the broad smile returned to 
the face of the islands. Even more 
astounding was the fact that land which 
had previously yielded 12 tons to the 
acre now produced 40 tons—no mean 
gain On 50,000 acres. 


Nematodes attack many valuable crops. 
In many parts of the world. But already, 
in counter-attack, Shell soil fumigants D-D 
and Nemagon are earning brilliant leis. And 
the fight for greater productivity continues. 


WZ 


PESTICIDES FOR WORLD-WIDE USE 


Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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the Aviation industry 


Britain makes history at Farnborough. 

And again, the Birfield Group has contributed to the progress 
of British aviation. Kent Alloy castings for civil and military 
aircraft, guided missiles and electronic projects . . 

Layrub drives and couplings on the Bristol Britannia 

and the Sycamore and Skeeter helicopters . . 

Transmission shafts, power take-off drives, and flexible couplings 
_ from Hardy Spicer . . Precision castings in a variety 

of alloys from The Phosphor Bronze Company . . Birfield service 
to aviation and allied industries is expert and dependable. 


BIiIiRFIELD 
GROUP 


BIRFIELD ENGINEERING LTD - BIRFIELD TOOLS & DESIGNS LTD 
BIRLITE BATTERIES LTD - BOUND BROOK BEARINGS LTD 

COX ATMOS PRODUCTS LTD - FORGINGS & PRESSWORK LTD 
HARDY SPICER LTD - T. B. FORD LTD - INTERMIT LTD 

KENT ALLOYS LTD - KOLENE (G.B.) LTD 

G. K. LANCASTER (LONDON) LTD - LAYCOCK ENGINEERING LTD 
R. JONES & CO. LTD - ODDY ENGINEERING LTD 

THE PHOSPHOR BRONZE CO. LTD - RAILKOLTD 

SALISBURY TRANSMISSION LTD - SHOTTON BROTHERS LTD 

THE VACUUM BRAKE CO. LTD - UNIPOWER RZEPPA LTD 


BIRFIELD INDUSTRIES LIMITED «© STRATFORD HOUSE © LONDON ce W.1 











ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL 


| gare prices for crude oil and 
petroleum products are reflected in 
the further growth in the value of sales 
made by the Royal Dutch-Shell group. 
In the second quarter this year sales, 
including duties, came to £663} million, 
compared with £644 million in tthe first 
quarter of 1957 and £5593 million in the 
second quarter of 1956. They are also 
reflected in the further improvement in 
profit margins ; the return of 11.1 per 
cent of net income to sales (excluding 
sales taxes and excise duties) compares 
with 9.9 per cent in the second quarter 
of 1956. Part of the improvement in 


SALES AND INCOME 


(£ million) 

3rd 4th Ist 2nd 

qtr., qtr. qtr,  gtr., 

1956 1956 1957 1957 
Sales including % 


GE cccecce 591-2 635:2 643-8 663-6 


Sales excluding 

MNS -os24006 456-3 510-0 528-3 527-4 
Gross income... 87-9 81:5 104-8 109-4 
Net income ...: 48:2 47:3 51:7 58:8 
Gross income] 

Wei eccsxe 19-3% 16:0% oe 20°7% 
Net income/sales* 10:6% 9:3% 9:8% 11-11% 


* After deducting sales taxes and excise duties 
etc. from turnover. 


profit margins may be due to increased 
sales of crude oil to refiners outside the 
group ; the group’s production of crude 
oil has risen faster than its sales of 
refined products. In the first, half of 
this year the volume of crude oil pro- 
cessed was 393 million barrels (against 
378 million barrels in the first half of 
1956), and the volume of sales of refined 
products was 364 million barrels (against 
359 million barrels). Greater production 
in Venezuela has made its contribution 
and is reflected in the gross production 
figure of 410 million barrels in the first 
half of this year, 44 million barrels up 
on production in the first six months of 
1956. 

It will be difficult to maintain such 
rates of expansion in the face of the 
reinflux of Middle Eastern oil into 
world markets, the “ voluntary ” restric- 
tions on crude oil imports (including 
those from Venezuela) into the United 
States, and the fact that the total demand 
for oil, especially in Europe, has not 
quite come up to earlier expectations. 
This year’s earnings cover on the Royal 
Dutch-Shell dividends will again be 
enormous, and so will the call made on 
these earnings by capital expenditures ; 
in the first half of the year these absorbed 
£169} million, against £153 million in 
the first half of 1956. 


UNILEVER 


to first half yearly report by the 
Unilever diarchy is adequately full. 
It shows combined figures for turnover 
and breaks down the salient profit figures 
between Unilever NV and Unilever 
Limited. But the directors make no 
comment on the figures, save to say they 
do not think that any transfer from or 
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to stock reserves is called for—which 
suggests that variations in the prices of 
raw materials have had no marked effect 
on earnings. But margins have been 
contracting. In the six months to June 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 
Six months to 
June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
956 


1 1956 1957 
TUrnever s.ccccces 813 858 846 
Gross profit.......  50°6 48-1 43-7 
Net profit........ - 22-4 24:7 19-4 

% % % 
Gross profit/turnover. 6-2 5-6 5-2 


30th, sales totalled £846 million, a 
slightly smaller figure than the £858 
million recorded in the six months to 
December 31st, but larger than the £813 
million recorded in the first half of 1956. 
Combined gross profits, on the other 
hand, are £43.7 million for the first half 
of this year, and show a reduction both 
on the first and second halves of last 
year. 

Much the bigger strain has fallen on 
Unilever NV, whose gross profits of 
£21.3 million in the first half of this year 
compare with £27.2 million in the first 
half and £24.5 million in the second half 
of 1956. Such a decline in margins spells 
no danger for the ordinary dividends 
(174 per cent for Limited and 15} per 
cent for NV), but the shares have been 
discounting a further growth in divi- 
dends, and NV was marked down by 
3s. 3d. to 106s. 3d. (before rallying to 
108s.), and Limited fell by 3s. 9d. to 
1008. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


HAREHOLDERS were well satisfied with 
the half-yearly report of Associated 
Electrical Industries, and the company’s 
£1 ordinary shares made a net gain of 
Is. 9d. to 62s. 3d.xd (to yield 4.8 per cent 
on a I§ per cent dividend). Profits 


Half year ended 
June 30, Dec. 31, June 30, 
1956 


1956 1957 
£mn £mn. £mn. 
Value of output.... 61-2 72-0 67-9 
Orders received ... 66°9 71-0 84:5 
Gross profit ....... 5-93 4:38 5-00 
% % % 
Gross profit/output .. 9-7 6:1 7-4 


in electrical manufacturing may fluctuate 
because of the uneven incidence and 
completion of big contracts. But the 
half-yearly report strongly suggests that 
the pressure on profit margins has eased ; 
that pressure particularly affected the 
last months of 1956, when prime costs 
rose and several AEI divisions were 
being reorganised. This year, as the 
accompanying table shows, profits have 
begun to swing up again, even though 
the engineering strike checked the rise in 
production and involved the company 
in “substantial losses.” 

Three facts suggest that the recovery 
may gather way. First, the reorganisa- 
tion of the group’s divisions should now 
be complete. Secondly, the orders re- 





ceived continue to overtop work com- 
pleted. Thirdly, it was not until the 
second half of this year that the chair- 
man, Lord Chandos, expected the bene- 
fits of recent capital outlays to be 
reflected in trading results. 


THE RANK ORGANISATION 


INEMA attendances are falling. But 
this is not the reason why the 
trading profits of the Rank Organisation 
fell from £7,939,822 to £7,335,153 in the 
53 weeks to June 29th last. The direc- 
tors explain that the reduction in profits 
is “almost entirely accounted for by the 
lower profit of Rank Precision Indus- 
tries.” This company is a subsidiary of 
Gaumont-British (whose trading profits 
are down from £3,928,401 to £3,449,650) 
and in 1954 and 1955 it earned excep- 
tionally high profits from the re-equip- 
ment of cinemas with wide screens. 
The effect of the decline in cinema 
attendances on the recent earnings of 
the Rank Organisation would seem to 
have been cancelled out by the closing 
down of cinemas (presumably the first to 
be shut down were those making the 
biggest losses) and in the last few weeks 
of the financial year by the reduction in 
entertainment duty (which was not 
passed on to the cinemagoers in lower 
prices). The profits of Odeon Asso- 
ciated Theatres are up from £638,336 to 
£684,170 and those of Odeon Properties 
down from £960,956 to £937,215. The 
non-recurring profits of the whole group 
(which include profits on the disposal of 
fixed assets) have risen from £373,692 to 
£630,222. The profits of Cinema- 
Television, which makes equipment for 
film and television studios and which 
controls Bush Radio, have remained 
practically stationary. The ordinary 
dividends of the Rank Organisation and 
Gaumont-British are left unchanged, at 
12} per cent and 15 per cent 
respectively. 


BEECHAM GROUP 


I" the year 1955-56 “serious admini- 
strative difficulties” in the foods 
division reduced the profits of the 
Beecham Group. Now, the chairman, 
Lord Dovercourt, commenting on the 
increase in the 1956-57 trading profits 
from £3,665,808 to £4,516,123 and on 
the higher ordinary dividend of 32} per 
cent (against 30 per cent), cites the 
“substantial increase in the profit of 
Beecham Foods ” as the principal cause. 
There must have been a measure of 
reorganisation within that division. It 
appears to have resulted in a marked 
improvement in profit margins, for the 
sales of the food and beverages division 
both at home and abroad are slightly 
down on the year. The improvement in 
home sales (from £17.8 million to £18.5 
million) and in overseas sales (from 
£9.4 million to £10.§ million) is attribut- 
able to the proprietary medicine and 
proprietary toilet products divisions. 


794 


The big increase in profits did not 
occur until the second half of the year. 
Lord Dovercourt says this was not a 
seasonal fluctuation but that “in the 
opinion of the board it indicates that the 


First Second _ Full year 
Gross profits : half half to 
year year March 31 
£ million £ million £ million 
1952-53 1-2 1-3 2°5 
1953-54 I 
1954-55 y 
I 
1 


‘5 1-6 
0 19 
8 1-9 
9 2-6 


1955-56 
1956-57 


company has reached a new stage in its 
development.” From the base of that 
statement it is not too big a logical jump 
to the expectation that the company’s 
first half yearly report (due in December 
and relating to the six months to Sep- 
tember 30th) will make a good showing. 


PYE 


‘ e- recent history of Pye has not been 

inspiring. In the year to March 31st 
trading profits fell from £2,661,342 to 
£2,122,662 and net profits from 
£1,127,519 to £824,084, with the ordin- 
ary dividend unchanged at 124 per cent. 
But the group was still adding to its 
capital investments and its bank over- 
draft went up from £2,090,613 to 
£3,240,030. 

Now there are a few signs that the 
tide has begun to turn. The fall in 
earnings owes a good deal to a deliberate 
decision by the management to hold 
prices down; now the chairman, Mr 
C. O. Stanley, says “ the time is rapidly 
approaching when we will have to pass 
on wage increases to the public.” Busi- 
ness in its new electronic ventures is 
increasing. Some of the group’s other 
investments are beginning to yield 
revenue. Tecnico in Australia, in 
which Pye has sunk more money, is 
described as “ profitable”; Pye is now 
receiving a dividend on its investment 
in British Relay Wireless and Television, 
and Mr Stanley says the substantial in- 
vestment in Associated Television 
“shows every sign not only of being 
a good dividend earner, but of creating 
an asset of appreciable value.” 

One of the group’s immediate prob- 
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lems is the need for permanent finance. 
The directors have now asked share- 
holders to agree to an increase in the 
authorised capital of ordinary shares to 
£6,000,000. The yield of 34 per cent on 
the 5s. “A” deferred shares at 
17s. 103d. is thin. 


GEORGE COHEN 


~—— earned by the George Cohen 
600 Group represent a high rate of 
return on the capital it employs. In the 
year to March 31st, they represented 23 
per cent on an employed capital of £103 
million. Unusually in these days of 
rising costs, an increase of 25 per cent 
in turnover (from £25} million to £32 
million) was matched by a like increase 
in trading profits, which advanced from 
£1,789,566 to £2,279,327. Such a high 
rate of return reflects creditably on the 
efficiency of this diversified group, with 
its interests in engineering and in the 
merchanting of metals and scrap. 

But the chairman, Mr Cyril M. 
Cohen, reminds shareholders that the 
“security and stability” offered by 
diversification has its price—which is a 
lower rate of return than is sometimes 
secured by smaller, more specialised 
engineering firms. It would be injudi- 
cious, he says, for shareholders to 
“count, this year, on any marked in- 
crease in earnings.” Given the high 
cost of new capita] and the pressure of 
costs on prices, that may be inevitable. 
For its new capital the 600 Group has 
had to pay a stiff price. Last year £14 


million was raised at 6 per cent on an ~ 


unsecured loan stock; this April a 
further £1 million was raised by a 6} 
per cent preference issue and another 
£1 million by a rights issue of ordinary 
shares. These latter issues should have 
wiped out the bank overdraft of 
£1,800,000. In making them the com- 
pany has preserved the balarice in its 
capital gearing. The 1956-1957 divi- 
dend of 12 per cent (against II per 
cent) was covered about four times by 
earnings, and the 5s. shares at 13s. xd. 
discount a higher payment, for they yield 
only 4.6 per cent. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Aug. 21 Sept. 4 Sept. 18 
LAST DEALINGS: Sept. 3 Sept.17 Oct. 1 
ACCOUNT DAY: Sept.10 Sept 24 Oct. 8 


SS. funds were persistently 
weak in front of the gold and dollar 
reserves announcement due on Tuesday, 
and immediately following the news of 
the sharp fall in the reserves, prices were 
lowered further. The market opened on 
Wednesday still on a weak note, but 
hardened during the day and gains of 
to 4 were seen. Over the week 3} per 
cent War Loan fell from 66} to 65}, 
24 per cent Consols from 48} to 473xd 
and 33 per cent Treasury 1977/80 from 
71% to 71%. 

The account closed on Tuesday 
quietly, with rather a.dull tone prevail- 
ing. Brighter conditions marked the 
opening of the new account. The 
Economist ordinary share indicator 
showed a gain over the week of 1.3 at 
215.0. ICI lost 1s. 43d. on selling pres- 
sure by recipients of shares under the 
profit-sharing scheme but = quickly 
recovered to show a gain of 43d. over 
the week. Alfred Herbert rose from 
70s. 6d. to 76s. on the increased interim. 
Textiles were supported, Lancashire 
Cotton gaining 2s. to 37s. and J & P 
Coats 73d. to 26s. 43d. Boots Pure Drug 
rose from 22s. 6d. to 24s.xd. Electrical 
shares were firm. Tube Investments at 
66s. 6d. showed a gain of 1s. 6d. Tobacco 
shares brightened, BAT rising from 
40s. 6d. to 42s. 3d.xd and Imperial 
Tobacco from 4os. 1$d. to 4os. 9d. 
Guest Keen advanced Is. 6d. to §4s. 14d. 
but Vickers eased from 4os. 44d. to 
39s. 14d. 

Oil shares were a good market 
on the second quarterly figures of Royal 
Dutch-Shell group, which stimulated a 
rise of 9s. 3d. in Shell to 200s. and 
Royal Dutch 24 to £24. Gold shares 
were easier after their recent buoyancy, 
Free State Geduld losing 74d. to 77s. 6d. 
and Western Holdings 2s. 44d. to 
73s. 3d. With the price of copper dipping 
below £200, Roan lost 43d. to gs. 9d. 
and Rhokana 3 to 333. 


THE ACTUARIES iNVESTMENT INDEX STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
Price Indices “The Economist” Indicator 
(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 


Aug. | July | Aug. 


Avetage Yields 
(per cent) 


: 1957 (|Indicator*} Yield % 
Aug. | Julv 


1956 | 1957 1956 | 1957 : . 5-36 4 High Low 


Ordinary Shares :— 


K:lectrical engineering.... | 142-1 | 151-6 
Engineering 174-7 | 186-4 
Motors and aircraft | 173-9 | 176-1 
CHAE BEIES isi ss o0s 0 0's | 252-8 | 365-4 
Cotton textiles.......... | 92-9} 107-9 
Chomicais........5...-. | 193-2 | 193-6 
Oil | 323-9 | 418-1 
RUNNION ia rasa ses | 182-1 | 223-9 | 
Investment trusts -9 | 309-7 


Industrials :— 
Ordinary (all classes) .... -2 | 164-5 
Preference . 68-6 
65-3 
174-2 
Total (consumption goods) . ‘1 | 126-9 
Consols 24% : 69-6 


210-4 170-0 


225-0 
(July 10) (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


24 Bar- 
Consols} gains 
Yield | Marke 


PUIPHOLATAYM 
POPHOWTLHO 
PDHPHOWTAO 


High High 


207-6 203-6 
(July 9) | (Jan. 3) 


Low Low 
178-9 161:5 
(Jan. 1) | (Nov. 29 


t 1928=—100. 


ADH 


PA TID 
AD ADHD 





Bases :—* 1953=100. t+ July 1, 1935=100. 
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(f) Flat yield. 





(h) On 1090 





“@) On 133%. 
















Net 
Prices, 1957 EE | mics LP, | Yuk | om Prices, 1957 | Last Two | Price, | Price, 
, AND f Yield os ORDINARY | : 
Aug. 28, ‘Sept. 4, Sept. 4, Dividends Aug. 28,|Sept. 4, 
— ae | OMe | et | mer) ler | “ha” igh | Low (a) (6) (c) STOCKS = "1957 | 1957 | 
go | | § 
=_— eee SSeS Ss —J — es 
| [A868 & ls ae % % _|STEEL & ENGINEERING| 
9733 95 |War Loan 3% a" 974 | 97% 1/215 8) 4 6 TI} 83/- 70/- Ta) 8 db\Babcock & Wilcox.{1) 74/-_ | 73/9 
9343 | 904 |Funding 24% 1956-61.. 92 | 92%;3 811 | 413 91 12/103) 10/7} 4a\ 10 d\Cammell Laird... .5 5/1 11/1} | 11/- 
99% | 98% ‘(Conversion 4% 1957- 58. 94 | 99 | 2 811) 413 Ol} 29/3 | 22/103 5 5} 4 a\Dorman Long..... £1) 24/3 | 23/103) 
998 97} = Serial Funding 24% 1957. 199. 12.44,99.12.93) 1 11 5/4 110] 56/6 | 44/9 34a} 10 d\Guest Keen N’fold.{1) 52/74 | 54/14 
9718 | 944% Conversion 2% 1958-59. | 96 43 | 36 Hf a &i 4 8 2]] 59/- | 45/6 4a\ 7 biMetal Box ........ £1) 54/44 | 54/3 
953, | 914 Exchequer 907 i 7 94% 94413 971/47 Ti) 23/6 635; 3 aiStewarts & Lloyds. i 24/6 | 24/3 
97: | 94} ‘Exchequer 3% = ar 96; 96 fi | 3 13/4 7 5] 81/- | 61/3 11 6} §=6©5 a\Swan Hunter...... £1| 69/3 | 69/- 
99.4, 97} ‘Conversion 44% 98% | 98} |219 71418 9 24/14 | 19/9 124ci 4 alUnited Steel....... £1) 21/3 | 21/13 
89} | 85} ‘Savings Bonds Bop O65. 65 87% | 87t | 312 0'419 91] 46/- 39/- 2jais- ThOIVickers........... £1, 40/4 | 39/14 | 
845 | 77 (Funding 3% 1959-69.....| 80 | 19% : 19 : : e 3 wars | oop | oul .o“/;~-- | 60/6 | 62/38 | 
| | { e —- | ¢| a\Assoc. Elec. Inds. . .£1 | 62/ 
923 | 86$ Funding 4% 1960-90..... 90 {| 90% { 216 0/413 51) 55/- | 48/6 | 4a) 840/Br. Ins. Callenders. vai 49/— | 48/73 | 
81: | 74$ ‘Savings Bonds 3% 1960- 70 758* 754 | 4 311;514 1ilj 32/6 | 27/3 43ic 1434 Decca Record ....4/-| 29/6 | 30/4} | 
94% | 90 {Exchequer 3% 1962-63...| 933 | 923 ; 33 2) 411 1) 36/3 | 24/- | 15 ¢ 15 cBlect. &Mus, Inds.10/-| 35/- | 34/9 
89% | 85$ \Exchequer 24%, 1963-64..| 88} 88 31010, 415 Ol] 64/9 | 48/- 10 | «= 4 a English Electric ...£1, 60/3* | 61/- 
831: | 78 ‘Savings Bonds 23% ’64- 67, 81% | 80% 131711 | 5 3 11) 59/- | 45/9 44a) 8 bGeneral Electric ...£1) 46/ 47/- 
11g | «684 Savings Bonds 3% 1965- 15 69% | 69 44 3;516 5l a 
848 78 Funding 3% 1966-68.....| 80¢ 804% | 318 5:5 7 8l} 24/14 | 18/14 6 6 3. a! Bradford Dyers....£1; 20/-* | 20/- 
95} 91} (Victory 4% 1920-76 ..... | 944% 948 | 21811 414 5] 28/- | 23/- 24a, 6}b Coats, J. & P. ..... £1; 25/9 | 26/44 
§& 81 (Conversion 34% 1969....| 828* | 824 | 318 6151110 | 37/9 ; 31/9 4a 6 bCourtaulds........ £1i 32/4§ | 33/1} | 
81k 714 \Treasury 33% 977-80... 713 712 319 3'517 1/7} 38/73 | 32/9 | 1246 5 a.Lancashire Cotton. A 35/- | 36/104 
80 69; ‘Treasury 31, 1979-81. 10 % 704 31911 517 TZ} 41/74 | 30/103) 24a, 124b/Patons & Baldwins. £1) 39/7 | 41/73 
Ni 59; Redemption 3% 1986-96 . 60}* | 60* $13 0'5 9 8i SHops & STORES | 
802 67+ Funding 33% 1999-2004... 67§ | 674 |3 8 5 5 9 2/1} 24/- 13/9 | l6c 3 a Boots Pure Drug. .5/—- 22/6 | 24/- 
81 tk 70$ Consols 4% after Feb. 57 713 | 70% | 3 51:1513 6447/7 | 34/43 | 20 b,| TkaDebenhams..... 10/-| 46/- | 466 
5 6443 War Loan 34% after 1952 664 | 654 $111!'5 8 Sf 55/73 | 33/3 15 a 50 bGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 48/- 48/14 
15} 63$ Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 644% | 638% | 3 3.1/5 9 Tf} 57/3 | 30/3 | 10a) 20 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/— 54/- | 52/9 
65z | 55 (Treas. 3°, after Apr.1966 57 | 553*/|3 2 0:5 7 8f} 30/3 19/3 124a 20 b United Drapery. ..5/-| 28/44 | 28/3 
554 | 474 ‘Consols 24%............ 483 | 473* 3 03:5 4 Tfl 497 38/3 2636! 134a' Woolworth. ...... 5/-| 47/103) 47/9 | 
55 th 46} ‘Treas. 24% after Apr. 75) 47}* | 464% 3 15 5 6 8f Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
%} | 88} Br. Electric 44%, 1967- 69.) 91% | 915 }310 5:':511 31] 21/6 | 17/6 | 33a’ _645,Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 18/6 | 18/6 
8% | 71 Br. Electric 3% 1968-73..| 713* | 71i*| 4 411,515 111) 8/7} | 6/6} | 83b Nil a British Motor..... 5/- _7/103| 7/9 
18; | 673 \Br. Electric 3% 1974-77..| 683% | 68}*|4 2 0.515 41] 40/- | 30/3 | 24a 5 bFord Motor ....... 1) 35/9 | 36/3 
927 | 82  |Br. Electric ato, 1974-79. 82% 824* | 312 5/1513 31) 45/9 | 32/- 7b 3 aHawker Siddeley...{1) 40/- | 40/- | 
Sli} | 72} (Br. Electric 33% 1976-79.| 72% | 728 | 318 3:5 15 11/7) 53- | 41/9 10 ¢ 12$cLeyland Motors....{1, 51/6 | 51/9 | 
94 | 82 (Br. Gas 4% 1969-72 ..... a 834 | 83 | 31511 514 3SIfl21/- {108/43 5 ai 15 bRolls-Royce....... £1)115/74 |115/73 
sf | 79% Br. Gas 33% 1969-71 . 803* | 80}* | 317 3,511 2!) 9/13; 5/113 12c¢ 8 ¢Standard Motor. . 5/-| 8/6 | 8/48 | 
12} | 61? Br. Gas 3% *1990-95 ....- 62% | 62 | 31110/5 8 7! SHIPPING 
SO | 71k Br. Transport 3% on 73 Tie | Tite | 4 411 5 15 111 47/9 | 36/3 | Gla 11 PBrit.8Com'wealthlo 44/6 | 44/- | 
88; 793 Br. Transport 4% 1972-77) 80 / a nC Ona «oo. os 006s. 1 /6 |} 25/3 | 
ni i Br. Trempert 3% 1978-88 62} ee 317 3:513 11) 38/- | 3/3 3ai 5 OP & O Defd........ fi 31/6 | 31/6 
MISCELLANEOUS 
50/3 38/3 3a 6 b Assoc. Port. Cem...£1, 46 9 46/9 
ence | We | SE Sameer a | 
: ae /Q | 3T/ ha owater aper ... f- | 39/- 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 68/103) 57/- 4a, 8 bBr. Aluminium ..../1, 57/9 | 57/3 
ot i CORPORATION AND Au 28, Sept. 4) Sept. 4, | 46/43 | 35/103] $15 c +9%a.Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 40/6 | 42/3* 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS — | 1887 1957 1957 25/- | 17/4} Tia 1740'B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/- 25/- | 24/3 | 
we = ———- 39/- 31/6 66 4 a\Br. Oxygen ....... £1 36/- | 36/3 | 
| s. d. \anading Pacis 5 
81} 75 Australia 3}% 1965-69 .........0.. | 78 | 17%§ |517 31 7 $57} 46 3 aCanadian Pacific. . $2 25 $66 | $68 
ot} 88} ‘Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. So 1975.86 | Boxe | 89 5 17 101 21/103 15/6 2ha 74b'Dunlop Rubber. .10/- 19/9 | 19/6 
154 | 674 |S. Rhodesia 249? 1965-70 **| 99° | qo4* 1516 Li 46/6 | 38/103} 4a 6 bilmp. Chemical..... £1, 42/14 | 42/74 
8s | 79} |N. Zealand 4% 1976-78....... SII] gog. | go | 813 07/,20/6 (31/7 |, 1240. 84ailmp. Tobacco .... £1) 40/14 | 40 
163 | 100 ILC.C.5 9 1977.81.......- vr eee") O0te | 100} 15 8 9 $222 $1744 ($3-75c¢ $3-75c Int'l. Nickel... .n.p.v..$180* ($183 
mn | 2 las 3h %e 5%, 1956-89 seeeees Oe eet 2 ae of| 36/9 | 30/9 | 55 hal]. Lucas (Inds.)....£1, 33/- | 33/6 
ps at ric. Mortgage 97% 1959-89 ...... . + | t | 19/3 | 12/44 | 224c\ 5 a/MonsantoChem...5/-| 17/- | 17/74* 
} 4 Met. Water Board ‘B 3% 1934- 2003 58 | 58 (512 3/1 49/3 | 35/9 10 cd 5 a|Ranks i0/-| 16/9 | 16 1h 
om | oe corman arn Enfaced 5%). .| wet | tte | 15576 | 43/9 | Gal 10 WA. E. Reed. .2211..41 45/3 | 45/- 
20 ¢ 224cSears Hidgs. ‘A’...5/-| 14/73 | 15/- 
60/ 12 b|  44a\Tate & Lyle....... £1 63/Th | 63/TS | 
: 13/6 a ute Tha} a rena. -£1 65/6 | 66/6 
sie ' : oe fo | / | Q2hkalTurner & Newall...£1, 68/9 67/6 
a ey Fast Two | ORDINARY | Price, cope 4 oust 114/6 | Ry | ea i BU nilever Ltd... .. “sab 104/- |100/- 
= : STOCKS eee ~ / a\ nited Molasses -| 34 5/- 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1957 || 1957 | 1957 Mines, ETC. 
= é aD qt ga a a - 1 Anglo- — ey an .10, ~|133/ 9 |135/- 
eo | Ss ANKS ISCOUNT i & & /- /- t2ha\ ft Cons. Tea & ands. {1 2T/- 97 /- 
0/9 19/6 9 ¢ “4 al Bk. Ldn. &S. Amer. fl 27/6 *26/10} 6 14 © [113/13 | 92/6 | 80a 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-|102/6 103/14 
41/3 | 42/- | 76 6a Barclays Bank..... 43/6 | 44/3 |517 6 | 26/3 | 19/9 | ... | 5 a\Doornfontein....10/-| 22/3 | 22/- 
3/3 | 29/3 | 406 4 aBarclays D.C.O. A 34/6 | 34/9 | 412 1 | 12/10) 10/- 30 c| 30 cj\London Tin...... 4/-| 11/7} | 11/6 
42/6 346 | 1§b| ThaChartered Bank....£1 42/6 | 42/3 |7 2 O| 134 | 104 25 a 75 b\Nchanga Cons. ....£1) 10$ | 103 
51/3 45/- 76 64a Lloyds Bank ...... 46/- | 45/9 | 518 0 | 56/7} | 45/- | 40 6 50 ajPresident Brand ..5/+ 55/6 | 53/3 
a 2 ; : b| 9 aMidland Bank..... £1 67/6 | 67/3 |510 3 | 24/9 | 18/3 25 b} 84a)Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 19/3 | 19/- 
> 31/6 b} 65, a Nat. Discount ‘B’..£1 36/- S7/- |5 8 1] 55/- | 41/- | 12ha) 30 b)United Sua Betong “£1 53/- 51/9 
S1/6 44/6 63d) bya U ee ees --£1 49/3 | 49/6 |5 1 O | 78/13 | 58/14 | 40 6 40 a'Western Holdings 5/-| 75/7} | 73/3 
NSURANCE | 
on ; a ; oe See Union 5/-| 77/- S 6 | 413 6 
D 12 a b\Legal & General ..5/-'137/6 |135/- | 314 3 : . 
22) 185 | +50 | oa “195 | 1979*}6 2 5 New York Closing Prices 
4 39} +125 c\t1324c Prudential ‘A’..... £1 40h | 40} (514 5 , 
a Breweries, Erc. | | .s Sept | Aug. | Sept 
me 106/- | 33.) 10 aBass ........ eee. £1119/- |119/6 | 7 3 10 8 | 4 | 28 | 4 
ae | a 6 a) 123 Distillers......... 6/8} 23/6* | 22/103}5 9 3 : a $ $s : S $§ 
87/3 “t = 15 b. 10 a, Guinness. wre yeee10/— 41/9 | 41/6 6 O 6 (Kan. Pacific ..) 312 | 314 JAm, Viscose. .| 34} | 34} [Int’l. Nickel. 
63/6 Ta 7 ee wxaste " 84/3 84/3 5 13 10 = a , Py oat coe zal ba 44} |National Dist. 2 
sea la | 1 ennsvivania. h iChrvsler ..... 75? Sears Roebuck! ‘ 
i194} > d 6 | a +10 {British Petroleum . £1) 137/- 4135/78 | 3.17 O JAmer. Tel. ...|1733 |174 [Crown Zeller. . 4 49% Shell Oil ..... 
(5 th | 5S a) 17}6Burmah.......... £1) 98/- 97/6 | 412 5 StandardGas.| 3} 3} [DuPontdeNm. 185} |187} Std. Oil of N.J.| 
28/3 Lo§ 74a, 174b,Royal Dutch... .20 fi.) £21} £24 119 3 |WesternUnion, 17§ | 17{ |Ford Motors. .; 53% | 53§ JU.S. Steel... .| 
a «| ee 1} ” a, t13}b i ccaksdirennh £1/190/9 |200/- 3 5 3 JAlumin’m Ltd.) 40§ | 403? [Gen. Elect....) 64% | 65} [West’house E,| 
a V/ 44 : Bi ee 10/-} 93/9 | 93/- | Am. i 50% | 51} (Gen. Motors... 424 | 424 Woolworth. .. 
+x dividend, t Tax free ¢ Assumed average life approx. 10 years. ss tax at 8s. 6d. i a) Interim dividend. 
dividend. (c) Year's dividend. (e) To earliest date. "fi To latest date, 
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795 


Yield, 
Sept. 4, 
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(6) Final 


(a) After Rhodesian tax. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared’ 


TPE RU cvcctvsccsccees 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages 
Production and Consumption This week 
Manpower Aug. 17th 
External Trade Aug. 24th 
Financial Statistics This week 
Industrial Profits July 13th 


July 13th 
OVERSEAS 

Western Europe : 

Production and Trade...... 
British Commonwealth ...... 
Western Europe: 

Prices and Money Supply 
UWaREE ‘SUMMES: cisicccsccseicicee 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W 


Unit 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 
Feet SIRES vk bees ce ceaa a tws sewn 
se seasonally adjusted 
Mining ONE GUATEVINE ncn oc vsnvessostwe { 

Building and contracting 
Gas, electricity and water............... | 


Manufacturing, total 
», seasonally adjusted .. ; 
Eng rine ering, shipbuilding, electrical goods } 
WO ou cn Kick cata ee he aes un Sees i 
SONNE BEANOG oi a o:0'0 60:50 60 00600000 0's | 
Textiles and clothing | 
Food, drink and tobacco 


BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of: 1 
CAE A c'0.b.a0osen Ses OS ERWA ERA | 
Pig iron i 
Steel, ingots and castings -.............. 


‘ 
ES MONE cosas sas anhmeGwreweees ; MV | * 
Newsprint | 
Llectricity (*) | 
MANUFACTURING | 
Textile production : | 
CSORUON. HENS, GIBNE oon s066 ccs eevewenen 
Worsted yarn 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total........ | 1 
» Staple fibre .. | 
Cotton cloth, I ic eaten ycocuvnen | 
WOGL ERUTICS, WOVEN... 25cssccowsicccces | 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .............. 
Commercial vehicles and chassis 
Metal working machine tools ............ i 
Internal combustion engines............. i 


BUILDING ACTIVITY 
“Total. houses completed: (') 
St ech AeVEeA wee besenesesa wins 


By loc al ieee setiotilion Binisekkvcbuanes i 
Other 1 


WHOLESALE SALES (') 
Textile houses : 
Total home sales 
Women’s and children’s wear 
Men’s and boys’ wear 
ID OED 65.0 b6455GKs hb Nb ones eea i 


RETAIL SALES ('‘) 
All kinds of business : 
BE MAINS CuK Sk rhb ee sen oeseewe sewer 
Independent retailers ........sccsccceses 
POMREOME BORRNOES 6 one w 05'0,6-0w'n0 aun sennic 
Co-operative societies ......cccccsccccces 
General department stores 


By kind of shop: 


Clothing and footwear ................6- ! 
EAMBOMOIE MOOS... 605i. iss cnc ncwsecdsices 


STOCKS 

Basic materials : 

Coal, distributed (*) 

Steel (*) 

Copper ( 

Sulphur (8) 

Newsprint (!) 
Textiles : 

Wholesale houses, total (') | 

Large retailers, clothing and footwear ('). | 

(‘) Great Britain. 

government stocks. 
from May, 1956. 
January, 


(7) Provisional estimate. 
(5) Average for third quarter. 
(*) Revised series ; 


1 ” 
; mn. kwh 
mn. Ib. 


” 
i mn. yds. 
mn.sq.yds 


(*) Average for second quarter. 


=Weekly averages. 


_ Monthly averages 


1954 | 1955 | 


137 | 
“108 | 
116 | 
153 | 


1956 May | 


130 | 


“h10 | 
115 | 
145 | 


136 i 
109 

123 

160 


140 
“150 
160 


185 
117 


99 
102 
100 

66 


147 
139 ; 
157 | 
152 
116 | 


' 
! 
155 | 
138 | 
143 | 
| 


17,893 
1,573 
59-6 
102-3 
133-6. 


95 
118 


14,697 | 
1,491 | 
71-7 | 
99-9 
117-4 

{ 


108 : 
135 | 


(*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a weck. 
(7) Rayon and nylon production only. 
stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 
1957, excluding newsprint ‘for periodicals and eertain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 


June 4 July April | 


126-2 | 


Stocks at end of period. 
1956 


1957 


| 


May iE Ju 
| | 
| { 
| 


Aug. 24th 
This week 


Aug. 17th 
Aug. 3ls 


————» 


| 
ne | July 


139 '129-1301 
140 140-14)" 
109... 


"139 | 


144 | 


144 


-_ 
On: 
ax 
_ 


npe 
Nex 


W 


Ww 


17,160 | 
1,504 | 
16-2 | 
101-5 | 


1 


108 | 
133 | 


1956, totalled 


23 oo 


~ 
WN 


nor 


~ 


“144 | 


(*) 1 xcluding 
(*) Including filter cake 


19,600 toas 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ”) 


797 


> ke 


















Coal Crude petroleum 















Electricity 







































Monthl : : ant i oe l a 
ohamiin” Australia | Canada India | S. Africa Canada Pakistan | Australia | Canada | India iN. Zealand| S. Africa 
| = feh 4T [a ee i 
*C00 tons million kwh 
eo el, ae ee ad Ci — s oe ne ee 
we Ri gudeleaabieelaa ace ae a 1,232 1,255 2,511 | 1,969 139 5°3 728 | 3,714 381 204 772 
wine lageee eae ae ona ores ,608 932 3,185 2,634 1,429 22-6 1,340 6,358 708 336 1,363 
» A ere e A eae 1,608 | 931 3,285 2,781 1,897 23-2 1,470 6,807 803 347 1,472 
| | 
abwes cveten 1,085 989 3,628 3,381 2,239 | i 1,410 8,109 
pateeaauseees 1,623 928 3,508 2,514 1,960 | aa 1,388 7,314 
MM So xGRina 4 Saran s 1,508 788 3,652 2,766 2,114 | ao 1,543 7,819 
psineahwanoacee 770 2,803 2,028 ‘ 1,421 

















Copper Rubber Tin Steel Gold 
_ } - ne — ———$———— —_ — —— - — ———— 


| ™ 
India | S. Africa Ausitnitael Canada | S. Africa 
} | 





Monthly averages or 


calendar months Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya 





Australia| Canaua 





‘¢ dn |... ¥- 
=_ees | Rhodesia 








000 fine ounces 






































| er ) 

ae acne aa ae he Reeien 17- 58-2 -14 | 106 238 104 49 73:8 294 | 965-4 

aletead bat aenmeawtews 28- 53-3 -89 184 337 142 130 87-4 378 | 1,216-9 
Fh TG... eee eee seen eee 32- | 52-3 ‘ll | 217 395 145 132 85-9 366 | 1,321-1 
SM 1957, March............2.. 25 | 88-5 | 376 | 1,405-4 
Peg PO acuuthenuadan . +3 | +74 | ca <i 369 | 1,398-7 

Rt dh ad ase neelae . . -4 . : ou ae 375 
EXTERNAL TRADE ‘°) 
Australia Canada India New Zealand Pakistan S. Africa * 

pes Reger rig Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 
; mn. {A _ mn, —o san, rupees a mn. {NZ mn. rupees mn. {SA 

- ——a: — a a ee ee eee rs = as , ——— 7h - ee : — i) eit 

BE vicedattacasiawwawsinwen 28-2 33°8 220 | 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 85-9 136-1 29-5 11-4 
| Re eee rere 70-1 63-4 393 | 363 588 508 23-93 21-55 90-5 125-4 40-1 30-7 

pana irked areola keeled aaa 64-5 475 405 707 501 22-38 22-91 139-4 134-6 41-2 34-4 
l Be i: S997; February ............ 90-0 431 | 347 708 544 22-1 29-4 133-8 176-4 43-0 37-4 
|) oe a ere 98-6 469 368 795 510 20-1 24-2 155-4 219-2 46-4 44-5 
: Pais we ee ea eteald 88-5 537 373 904 478 _ 22-4 139-9 107-5 in aaa 
OU a  eaddccwsckisucas 90-8 557 445 iad daa ad oni aa wun 

ie arbi ate rake re 78-2 455 394 







EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES ‘‘) 





Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings 






Cost of Living 

























































ali. ” New : : _—— = New aa al + $s. 
Australia*} Canada India * Zealand ® S. Africa ] Australia| Canada India Sastenel | Pakistan | S. Afric Rhovlesia 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 


| 


84 nia 15 
101 90 107 
lll 


89" 17 73 
94 105 101 


TT Peewee ee wee ee eee 








. (') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. 
(*) Copper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif 
except for Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land ; annual figures for India are 
for 12 months beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of 
the sovernment and central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates 
to -uropeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (5) Including foreign investments. . (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 
wi 1955 including South-West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 1948—March, 1949. 
: () Including some long-term securities. (!*) Average for first quarter. 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


For the week ended August 31, 1957, there was , 
an “ above-line ”’ deficit seiner allowing for Sinking HE Treasury bill rate rose for the (£ million) : — sy 
Funds) of £11,647,000 compared with a surplus of fourth successive week at the tender | 
£5,460,000 in the previous week and a deficit of} On Friday last. This week credit has again Po Department? : 
{27,197,000 in the corresponding period of last year,| been squeezed by the support given to Notes in circulation -7 | 1,995-5 | 1,988-9 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of| sterling against foreign currencies and by a . banking dept... . . 29-9 54 
£21,971,000, leaving a total deficit from April 1st of the liquidation of sterling funds by specu- Sane permed Securities : 0- 2,021: 3 2,021 2 


£326,643,000 (£349,967,000 in 1956-57). lators. The stringency has been rein- | rt — ere sees 
forced by the usual end-month tax trans- ee 


April 1, | April 1, fers and by the excess of the Treasury bill | Banking Department : 
Esti- — 1957, allotm hi a Th Deposits : 
mate, to ; ® ent over matc ing maturities. e Public accounts 


1957-58 Sept 1, | Aug. 31, 1, ; Bank has given help in the form of bill 
1956 | 195 purchases every day; on Thursday last 
week these were large, and in addition two ‘cameneie 


an or three houses had to take small loans at Discounts and advances . 
Income Tax 8 489, 862 | t z J Bank rate. 


Death Dutice 71000 240 The discount market reduced its | Banking department reserve. 


Stamps. : 26,000 i common bid by 4d. to £98 19s. 5d. per 
—e 80.700 500 5,900| Cent at the bill tender. Total applications 


Other Inland Rev. i fell again, by £3.8 million to £359.3 
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“ Proportion ” 


nase : * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
million, while the total allotment (at £240 | Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,025 million from £2,075 million 


Total Inland Rev.. 699,722 | 40,565, million) was up by £20 million; as a_ | ™ August 21, 1957. 
—— 485,699| 503 /23,750| result the allotted portion of applications 
xcis 399,255 | 27,615} at the common bid price rose further, from TREASURY BILLS 
heel Cietia sell 51 to 59 per cent. The average rate onthe | 

=xci 51,365! whole allotment came out at £4 2s. 5.03d. | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
Motor Duties = per cent, a rise of Is. 4.22d. on the week. es 


The United States Treasury bill rate Average [A neg 
PO (Net Receipts). f hi k i for ate | at fax. 
esadcast (loseced this week rose to 3.571 per cent, its Allotment | Rate 


Sundry Loans sit a highest since the level of 4.529 per cent 
Miscellaneous : reached in 1933. 

The price of gold in London declined 
by 1d. over the week to 251s. 2}d. an 


Debt Interest. . , é , , ounce, continuing the falling trend from 
ees: wf a price of over 2518. 5d. at the beginning as 
Other Cons. Fund . 3 14) ~of August. 250-0 
Supply Services .. 260-0 


LONDON MONEY RATES | es 

250-0 

Bank rate (from % Discount rates %, 230-0 

a 54%, 1/2/57) § Bank bills : 60 days . 230-0 
mont F 

22,197 S47 | Deposit rates (max.) 4months 44-42 9} 220-0 


210-0 
19. 551 21, 971 Discount houses. 6 months 4% 4% 220-0 


Money Day-to-day.. 3 : , 240-0 
Total Surplus or Deficit .... 2,646 33,618 | snes cates. . 3M Fine trade bills : | 


3 months 
. ° Treas. bills 2 months ty 4 months sf *OnA t 30 ; P 5d 
Net Receipts from : : ugus th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 5c 
Tax aoe Certificates. . . 15,742) 12,468 Smonths 44 6 months -6$ | secured 59 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 


Savings Certificates ....... 0) 1100 eae The offering this week was for £250 million at 91 day bills. 
Defence Bonds 


Premium Savings Bonds... 














LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


‘Rates Market Rates : Spot 


TING DEBT —- —, —— ass — ‘ 
ane” million) September a d August 31 September 2 September 3 | Septeruber 4 





Advances 


Canadian $ aes 2-644-2-644 | 2-64§-2-64% |2-64 4-2-6448 /2-64 8-2-6443 2-64 48 -2-64}§) 2-64 2-64 

Total | French Fr ° . 11674-1167} | 1167}-1167$ | 11674-11674 | 1167}-1167$ 11674-1167} 1167} 11674 

= Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ 12- 15 fy- -12-33 fe] 12-16—-12- 164) 12- 158-12 -15%)12-15$—12- 15$/12-154-12- 164 12-15g-12- 163 12-154 -12- 16g 
Tender | Tap Public | | Bank. of Debt | Belgian Fr. 139-37}- 1139-424— |139-523- |139-60- 139+ 574- 139-55- 

Depts. | England | | $ 139-573 139-65 139-624 139-60 

| Dutch Gid 10-56-10- 72 10 -633- 10- 64 |10- -62}-10- 634/10 - 624-10 -623'10-634-10-633 10-633-10-63§ 10-62] -10-535 

W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 #-11- 84 4411 -67}-11 -67$)11-674-11-674)11-67}-11-674$/11-674-11-673 11-67}-11-67$ 11-67} 11-675 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 ] 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 , 80-00-80-15 80-00 80°15 
Italian Lire | _1736§-1762% | 1737$-1738 | 17373-1738} | 17384-1739 | 17404-1741 17443-1745 | 1745 17458 
Swedish Kr 14-37§-14- 598 114-458-14-458!14-458-14-458/14-458-14-458)/14-454-14-453 14-453-14-453 14-44] 14-45 

| Danish Kr | 19-19}-19-48h [19-33%-19-344)19- 3393-19-34 |19-33}-19-34 |19-333-19-34 19-333-19- 338 19-32 D3 19-554 

Norwegian Kr. .../ 19-85-20-15 [19-96§-19-963|19-95§—19-96$'19-95g-19-963/19- 955 19-964,19-952-19-96§ 19-95! 19-95$ 


One Month Forward Rates 
eel Siete S . x.c. sc cvcbesesene l&-He. pm | 1}-Jc. pm ~Zc. 1j-lc. pm | 1§-1c. pm i fc. pm 
| Canadian $ $c. pm-par #-tc. pm -4c. ?-tc. pm f-#c. pm ac. pint 
French Fr. par-—4 dis par-5 dis i par-5 dis par-3 dis | par-3dis 
; J oat 3 * oo | 9-Tc. pm : 8-6c. pm 9-6c. pm |! 9-6c. pm 
#-f pm ‘ 3-f pm | ff pm 7m 
| 
| 


| 
- 78-2: : —Qs | 2- is 2-731-2-78 
Treasury Bills Ways and Means | | United States $.. 2-78-2-82 2-78}-2-78% | 2 ot 2-78§ | 2-784-2-78§% | 2-784-2-783 | 2-784-2-783 73} § 
—| 
a 


$8 


ooocooo oooo 


oft if. om | 2$-1l4c. pm —Lhe. 2-1c. pm 2-1c. pm 2-Ic. pm 
10-7pf. pm | 12-9pf. pm 12-9pf. pm 12-9pf. pm 12-9pf. pm 12-9pf. pe 
5 pm-—par 5 pm-par 5 pm-par 5-2 pm 5-2 pm 6-2 pm 
Swedish Kr. 6-36 pm 6-3 =” | 6-36 pm 5-26 pm 5-35 pm | 5+ pu 
Danish Kr 3-lo pm | 3-lip 3-16 pm 3-16 pm 3-16 pm | 3-lopm 
v x 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm- is "dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | Lo pin lo dis 


— _— at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 251/3 | 2251/3 | 251/2 | = 251/24 | 251/24 
| i 
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We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but 
the Gordon Royal Commission was the first to make any 
studied forecasts of that development. The growth 
predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in 
Laheur Fares to Grew S07, Canada’s economy. Through our more than 470 branches of 
National Income to Triple the Toronto-Dominion and by our close participation in 

that economy, we’re right at the centre of all Canadian 

Per Capita Income May Double business activity .. . able to assist any manufacturer 
planning market expansion in prosperous Canada 
by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics e cérporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution ¢ incorporation procedure 


.i- TORONTO-DOMINION 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 1! 2/ 


is? 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This 


informative publication— issued monthly — contains 


current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 


Africa. 
A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 


any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 


in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET & 77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, WI 


750 offices throughou South, East and Central Africa 


THE CENTRAL 
BANK OF INDIA 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 
Established 1911 


Paid-up Capital ...Rs. 3,14,54,250 (£2,359,068) 
Reserve Fund and 

Other Reserves ...Rs.  4,02,77,122 (£3,020,784) 
Deposits (31.12.56) Rs.1,39,01,90,571(£104,264,292) 


Note : The Sterling equivalents of the Rupee figures shown above have been 
converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee 


Chairman - . - - Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman - . - - CC. H. Bhabha, Esq. 
Branches and Pay Offices in all important Commercial 
Centres of India, Pakistan and Burma, 
HEAD OFFICE: 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 1 
LONDON OFFICE: 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
London Adviser - : - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.1.E. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
TRANSACTED 


* THE CORNHILL PLAN 


Careful driving 
earns you 
50% no-claim bonus 


Why should careful drivers pay high premiums to 
subsidise the premiums of the careless ? The Cornhill Plan 
does justice to the careful private motorist by originating 
a new series of no-claim bonuses. The rates rise annually 
from the end of the first claim-free year to 50°, after 
8 years without a claim. 

What is more, a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 


To see the advantages of this scheme to you as a 
careful driver, write or ask for details of the Cornhill 
Motor Insurance. 


CORNAILL INSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


32, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
MANsion House 5410 Established 1905 


CYS-32 
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THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is Limited) 
Head Office: 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 


° 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,090,020 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs.11,500,080 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 























Place your capital | 
in good hands 


APY BALAN 
Cova Op hae 


_ INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 
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INCOME TAX NOT DEDUCTED 
ON FIXED TERM DEPOSITS 


EASY WITHDRAWALS NO CHARGES, NO DEPRECIATION 
Specialists in financing equipment, machinery and 
vehicles for Home and Export 


GROUP ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 
GROUP CAPITAL, RESERVES and 
PROVISIONS £400,000 


BIRECTORS : The Rt. Hon. Isaac Feet, Chairman. $. Sanger, 4. &. Trabair, J. 8. Trabair, 0.8. Sanger 
Apply through your Financial Adviser or Direct, 

























for Deposit Booklet 626] 
105 TAVISTOCK RD. : 16 OLD BOND ST 


PLYMOUTH 7 


LONDON, W.1 
Tel: PLYMOUTH 60384/5 


And es 
Br ‘el: HYDe Park 2428/9 


22 yeas of steady progtess 
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What does 
THE LONDON 
CORRESPONDENT 


say today? 


First class idea. When you are young and school-going, 
there’s always a benevolent elder ready to tell you that 
these are the happiest years of your life. Our question is: 
how happy are these years for parents? Or, more simply, 
how expensive are they? Unless, of course, parents do the 
wise thing, and plan to let The London Assurance’s 
Education policy takethe financial sting out of schooling. 
School Mastered. You want your offspring to have the 
best education possible. (Parents always do.) Maybe 
they still need to get a little older first. All the better. 
Take out an Education policy now, spread schooling 
expenses over the years ahead, and when schooltime does 
arrive you'll congratulate yourself on your foresight 
when the youngster was—so high. And even if you 
should die in the interim, those fees would still be paid. 

If this has read like a good proposition to you, then 
please get in touch with us. And while you're at it, why 
not ask for particulars of Fire, Accident and other Life 
policies too? 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE ; 


Since 1720 


"Very goo fespte & dealt «ith* 


1, KING WILLIAM STREET - DEPT. 6 - LONDON - E.C.4 
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If you are, or if you are planning any kind 
of business in Canada, we suggest you 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
branches coast to coast, Imperial Bank is in 
a position to provide you with up-to-the- 
minute information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. 

You can readily obtain such information 
from Mr. Alec Craigie, London 
Representative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BAN K OF CANADA 


BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


eeeeteee ee ee £8 # * * 


For reliable up to the minute information 

on trade opportunities in Ceylon, enterprising 
Importers and Exporters look to t§: 

Bank of Ceylon. 


Established as a state-aided bank with an 
unmatched network of branches spread 
throughout the island, the Bank of Ceylon can 
offer its services for every type of foreign 
exchange transaction, 


BANK OF CRYLON 


Foreign Department: Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street Colombo ! 
Telegraphic Address. FORBANK Colombo. 
London Office: 4 Ludgate Hill, London E.C.4 
Telegraphic Address: CEYBANK London, 


Central Office: . Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street Colombo | 
Telegraphic: HEADBANK Colombo. 


{6 BRANCHES AND 4 PAY OFFICES IN CEYLON 


2 pee pe A se 2k oe 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


E. SHIPTON & CO. 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 



























































The annual general meeting of E. Shipton 
& Co. (Holdings) Limited was held on 
September 3rd, in London, Mr Edward 
Shipton, MIEE (the chairman), presiding. 


The year has been an eventful one in more 
ways than one. In the ordinary way our 
Company could, I think, look forward to 
maintaining its prosperity and even increas- 
ing its prosperity, but, with the fluctuations 
in credit policy and money policy which 
determine the activities of so many of our 
customers, we must regard a year such as 
this one as a fortunate one when we are 
able to report at least that there has been no 
retrogression and, in _ fact, perceptible 
progress. 


The feature of your Company’s activities 
that will be most prominent in your minds is 
the sale of a portion of our business to the 
Metal Box Company. The transaction was 
entered into after the most careful reflection 
by your Board and with the belief that, taking 
into regard all relevant factors, it was an 
advantageous one for your Company. 


It should be remembered first that the sale 
is only of the United Kingdom portion of the 
plastic side of the business and only the 
blown-bottle side of the business, i.e., the 
making of containers. Accordingly, we are 
left with the possibility of plastic manufac- 
tures in fields other than containers and 
we can continue to exploit the sale of our 
machinery for the manufacture of bottles 
outside the United Kingdom and continue 
to enter into the licensing arrangements con- 
nected with the sale of such machinery, 
which we believe to be capable of substantial 
increase by exploitation in parts of the world 
as yet unexploited. 


It is still early days to give you any firm 
decision as to the use of the purchase price. 
We have put it to a use which will enable 
us, we hope, to earn at least the equivalent 
of the lost income, and your Directors are 
actively concerned with plans for this pur- 
pose. The sale has naturally effected very 
happy improvements in our cash position. 
We are enabled to pay off a substantial Bank 
overdraft and more freely to finance the 
increasing volume of trade that has now 
arisen in our telephone business. 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS 


Our telephone business now, more than 
ever, remains the principal business operated 
by your Company. ‘In the year under review 
there has been an increase in the annual 
rentals receivable of nearly 20 per cent on the 
preceding year’s figure. We have been 
fortunate in obtaining a number of important 
telephone rental contracts in the teeth of 
energetic competition from other quarters. 
I see no reason to believe that, in the absence 
of adverse general trading conditions, we 
should not be able to maintain our position 
in the telephone rental world and possibly 
even progressively improve on it. 

The chairman then reviewed the progress 
of the Company’s other activities and con- 
cluded : Our profit has increased, and we 
have thought it appropriate to mark the in- 
creased profit by a slight increase in dividend, 
Since it remains the desire of the Board that 
whenever reasonably possible the share- 
holders shall participate to the full in the 
Mpany’s progress and advancement. 


—__. .-.____...._ 





and its Principal Operating Company 
BRYANT & MAY LTD 


The following are salient features of the Accounts for 
the year ended 31st March, 1957 and of the Chairmen’s Statements by 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. (British Match Corporation) 
and Sir Anthony J. Elkins, C.B.E. (Bryant & May) 














1957 1956 

Group Trading Profit before Tax .. £2,442,000 £1,918,000 
Net Profit (less outside interests) ee £1,277,000 £786,000 
Dividends (net): Preference ... ee 17,000 17,000 
Ordinary .. ee 391,000 320,000 
£408,000 £337,000 
Preference Capital .. on ee 525,000 525,000 
Ordinary Capital .. e« 6,188,000 6,188,000 
Reserves ts da ae 7,560,000 6,636,000 
Outside Shareholders’ Interests ee 2,387,000 1,821,000 
£16,660,000 £15,170,000 
Fixed Assets ka xn ee 8,580,000 7,570,000 
Net Current Assets. . ea ad 8,080,000 7,600,000 
£16,660,000 £15,170,000 

RESULTS 


Exceptionally good results from overseas subsidiaries are the principal cause 
of the increase in Group profits. 


U. K. MARKET 


The following table, in units of one million gross boxes, shows the 
persistent growth of foreign competition :— 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
British 128 120 07 £114 
Imported 4.8 5.5 5.8 6.2 


17.6 17.5 17.5 17.6 
Matches are imported from many countries, including those behind the 
Iron Curtain. Russian matches are not marked with the country of origin, but 
most of the matchboxes described on the label as “Foreign” come from 
Russia or one of her satellites. 


Sales of Swan Vestas, which are still the most popular brand in this country, 
showed a further increase. 


U. K. PRODUCTION 

Bryant & May’s re-equipment programme, which is ahead of schedule, 
has been extended and will ultimately cost over £1,000,000. 

The policy of rationalisation has necessitated the closing of J. John Masters’ 
factory at Barking and the transfer of its production to other factories, 
All employees received compensation and those of working age were 
offered alternative employment. 

Bryant & May’s new Central Engineering Works at Bow has been completed. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 
The Group has important interests in match companies in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Central African Federation, the 
Caribbean and South America. Sales (in units of one million gross boxes) 
were :— 
1953 1954 
29.8 30.7 
DIVERSIFICATION 
The Group’s aim is to extend its 
interests in timber utilisation, packa- 
gingand printing. Recent investments 
in these fields total £687,000 and in- 
clude a 41% interest in The Airscrew 
Company & Jicwood Ltd. 


1955 = 11956 


30.0 313 





Copies of the Accounts and Statements are available from 
The Secretary, British Match Corporation Ltd., 66a Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 


———————— 


British Match Corporation Ltd 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 


IMPROVED RESULTS DESPITE MANY DIFFICULTIES 


‘SIR ERNEST H. MURRANT ON ESSENTIALS FOR SUCCESS 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Furness, Withy & Company Limited will be 
held on September 25th at Furness House, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir Ernest H. 
Murrant, KCMG, MBE which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended April 30, 1957: 


In spite of many difficulties, and in some 
respects because of them, your Company had 
a comparatively good year. Group earnings, 
before depreciation and taxation, amounted 
to £6,776,160—an increase over the previous 
year of £1,384,957. 


TRADING SURPLUS AND~* DIVIDEND 


In the net result, your Company’s surplus 
for the year was £1,371,009—an increase of 
£334,423. From this surplus £700,000 has 
been allocated to Fleet Replacement Account, 
and after providing for the 5 per cent divi- 
dend on Preference Share Capital the Board 
recommend that a dividend at the rate of 
18 per cent per annum, less income tax, be 
paid on the £6 million Ordinary Stock, which 
will leave £454,919 to be carried forward. 


By increasing the dividend distribution 
from 16 per cent to 18 per cent your Board 
consider that Stockholders will thus enjoy a 
fair and reasonable proportion of the available 
surplus, and of the improved results. There 
will, possibly, be some who will regard it 
as too little, and others who may think it too 
much. To the former I would say that there 
are a great many circumstances to be taken 
into consideration (including the maintenance 
of the Company’s Fixed Assets and the hope 
of being able to avoid a sharp fall in the 
dividend in less favourable years), and to the 
latter I would point out that the dividend 
on the Ordinary Stock is in fact a very modest 
return on the combined Capital and Reserves 
permanently employed in the business. 


Capital and ReYenue Reserves, including 
the Profit and Loss Balance (£454,919), now 
total £8,545,625. Your Directors have deci- 
ded to seek the consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee to the capitalisation of £4 million 
of the Reserves, and in the event of such 
consent being given, the issued Ordinary 
Capital will be increased to £10 million and 
the new shares will be issued to the then 
existing Stockholders on the basis of two 
for three. 


INVESTMENT ALLOWANCE 


After referring to the far-reaching con- 
sequences following the seizure of the Suez 
Canal and the consequent blocking of that 
water highway to and from the East, the 
statement continued : 


A year ago, when expressing appreciation of 
our Government’s action in continuing the 
Investment Allowance to the Shipping In- 
dustry at a time when it was withdrawn from 
others, I posed the question “Is it enough to 
ensure the maintenance of an adequate and 
efficient Merchant Marine in the future?” 
The Industry’s representations, and warn- 
ings, that burdensome taxation and the drift 
to registration under “ flags of convenience ” 
were strangling the Industry’s efforts to main- 
tain the leading place in maritime transport, 
were given heed to in the Chancellor’s last 
budget statement in which he announced the 


increase in the Investment Allowance for 
ships to 40 per cent. The whole Industry is 
grateful for this recognition of the difficulty 
of the replacement problem. 


Stockholders are accustomed to reading in 
the Press reports of strikes which occur from 
time to time, but, unless they are personally 
affected, are apt, I think, to regard them as 
something for someone else to worry about. 
Most of such disputes affect Shipowners in 
one way or another, directly or indirectly, 
either in the flow of cargoes or in operating 
costs, as well as in the cost of new tonnage. 
Not only are we affected by disputes in this 
country, but also in almost every country 
to which we trade. 


_In regard to Air, Government policy con- 
tinues to hamper development in the manner 
hoped for when Shipping Companies were 
encouraged to play their part in expanding 
British Civil Aviation. Nevertheless, Air- 
work Ltd., in which we are interested as 
Shareholders, continue to make satisfactory 
progress within the limits open to them. The 
acquisition of the entire Capital of Transair 
Ltd., has broadened the basis of their opera- 
tions in an entirely successful manner. 


A THOROUGHLY SOUND POSITION 


Stockholders will, I have no doubt, feel 
that the accounts show that the Company 
and the various members of the Group are in 
a thoroughly sound position. It is the Board’s 
responsibility and hope, with the continued 
support of Stockholders, to maintain and 
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strengthen that position. Three major condi- 
tions are essential if our efforts are to be 
successful—careful husbandry of our financial 
resources, the maintenance of the tools of 
our trade, and experienced direction. On the 
first point, the Balance Sheet must be allowed 
to speak for itself. On the second point, we 
have within the Group a diversified fleet suit- 
able to the needs of our services which are 
widespread. To maintain tkat fleet and to 
keep abreast of ever-changing conditions we 
have committed ourselves to build new ton- 
nage during the next three/four years at an 
estimated cost of £13,786,734, representing 
unpaid balances of the cost of 11 ships and 
three tugs contracted for prior to April 30th. 
The fact that that figure is almost precisely 
the same as in last year’s Accounts is a good 
illustration of the continuing process of ton- 
nage replacements. This process can only 
be maintained by ploughing back a substan- 
tial proportion of surplus earnings and a 
simple calculation will show that the Group 
has, during the year, added slightly more 
than £2 million to Reserves for this pur- 
pose. Substantial as these figures are, they 
are not sufficient in themselves to enable 
us to finance the new tonnage we must have, 
and it is apparent that even if future earnings 
can be maintained, our liquid resources will 
gradually dwindle. An important question is, 
can the earnings be maintained on a basis 
which will provide for adequate depreciation 
on higher Capital values ; taxation ; reserves 
for replacement at still increasing cost, and 
a reasonable return to Stockholders on the 
capital they have at risk ? The question is, 
of course, unanswerable—it is largely a 
matter of faith in the future. The business 
of Shipowning is notoriously subject to wide 
fluctuations, but fortunately faith is some- 
thing with which British Shipowners are well 
endowed, and it is by faith that our voyage 
into future years must be lighted, even though 
the way may at times be foggy and naviga- 
tion difficult. 


UNILEVER LIMITED AND 
UNILEVER N.V. 


INTERIM ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED TURNOVER 
AND PROFITS SIX MONTHS TO 30th JUNE, 1957. 


_ The Boards of Unilever Limited and Unilever N.V. announce the Companies’ 
estimated consolidated turnover and results for the first six months of the current 


financial year. 


The figures, which are unaudited, have been calculated on the same 
basis as those published in the Annual Report and Accounts. 


The corresponding 


figures for the first and second six months of 1956 are given for comparison. 
Total value of turnover for LIMITED and N.V.: 


1957 Half-year 30th June 
1956 Half-year 30th June 


1956 Half-year 31st December 


Deductions are shown in brackets 


1957 Half-year 


| 30th June 
ee cl 
\Comb'd| Limited 
Profit before taxation | 43-7 . 22-4 
Taxation on profit for the period 

including foreign taxes | (23-1) | 1-3) 


ation 20-6 
Exceptional items (incl. taxation 

adjustments previous years).. | ( <1) 2 i¢ 
Amounts attributable to outside | 


ltl 


shareholders’ interests in subs. | CiD1C 47C( -7) ( 1-3) 
a } 


Consolidated Net Profit 


N.V. (Comb'd Limited 
21:3 | 50-6 | 
(11-8) | (26-5) | (11-7) 

9-5 
-3) | ( -4) 


£846 million 
£813 million 
£858 million 


(all figures are shown in £ millions) 


1956 Half-year 


| 1956 Half-year 
3ist December 


30th June 


N.V. Comb'd! Limited N.V 
ce 24:5 
(12-2) | (13-1) 


23-4 


27:2 | 
(14:8) 


‘ 


12:4 | 


48-1 
(25-3) 


} 


24-1 22:8 11-4 
29 34 j ¢ 2) 
81 (19/C SFC 


11-4 


| 
iC | ¢ 


19-4 | 109 8-5 | 22-4 | 11-2 | 12 | 24-7 | 140 | “107 
i { ' 


; After considering the effect on net results of price variations in oils and fats, the 
Directors do not think that any transfer to or from stock reserves is called for. 


2nd September, 1957. 
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PURNELL AND SONS 
LIMITED 


(Book Printers & Publishers) 


ALL BRANCHES WORKING TO 
CAPACITY 


PROPOSED CAPITAL ISSUE FOR 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


The twenty-third ordinary general meeting 
of Purnell and Sons Limited will be held on 
September 27th in London. 


The following is the statement by the 


Chairman and Managing Director, Mr W. 
Harvey : 


The Profit of the Group for the year 1956, 
before providing for Taxation, is £643,938, 
as compared with £627,357 in 1955, an in- 
crease of £16,581. From this Profit is to be 
deducted Taxation £368,698 and Interest of 
Minority Shareholders in a Subsidiary Com- 
pany’s Profit £3,326, leaving a balance of 
Profit for the year of £271,914, as compared 
with £286,785. More than half of the 











LIABILITIES 





















































DEBIT 


Staff Expenses 
Taxes and Stamp Duties 
Other Expenses 
Dividends and Commission 













Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
is shown this is because the alternative is either 
not available or not recommended. 








70,945,759.58 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


increase in Taxation is due to the higher 


rate of Tax payable on the dividends 
distributed. 


To this year’s Profit is to be added the 
balance brought forward from the previous 
year of £715,431, together with £88,807 
Reserve for Taxation provided in previous 
years no longer required, making the balance 
available for allocation £1,076,152. From 
this amount your Directors have provided 
£125,000 as Reserve for Contingencies which, 
together with dividends to Shareholders 
amounting to £125,376, leaves a balance to 
be carried forward of £825,776, as compared 
with £715,431 in 1955. The credit for Taxa- 
tion Reserve no longer required is released 


. consequent upon the settlement of matters 


which have been under discussion with the 
Revenue for some considerable time and 
which have now been disposed of with this 
favourable result. 


The Group Profit of the preceding year has 
been more than maintained during the year 
and confirms the forecast in my previous 
Report. During the year under review costs 
have increased, but I am pleased to report 
that by increased production, and with the 
co-operation of our employees, we have for 
the most part avoided an increase in prices. 


TURKIYE GARANTI BANKASI A.O. 


ISTANBUL, TURKEY 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1956 





326,431.70 
43,356.20 
190,399.39 
2,092,849.30 


11,219,825.94 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Income from our Participations 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Fixed Assets have increased by £80,000. 
A very large part of this increase has been 
in respect of the provision of houses for our 
employees, and the expenditure on new plant 
during the year has been small. It has 
always been the policy of the Company, how- 
ever, to stand in the forefront in the matter 
of printing plant and equipment, calling for 
a high level of Capital Expenditure, and the 
results that have been obtained are an indica- 
tion of what has been achieved in this respect 
from our own resources out of accruing 
profits. Substantial Capital Expenditure in 
the provision of new plant and buildings will 
continue to be necessary, and we propose to 
make an application to the Capital Issues 
Committee for permission to issue the balance 
of the Ordinary Share Capital to our present 
Shareholders at attractive terms-> 


I am pleased to report that all branches in 
the Group have been working to capacity, and 
I anticipate satisfactory results for 1957. 


Once again I wish to pay tribute to my 
colleagues on the Board, all of whom are full- 
time executives, and to express my thanks 
to the staff and to all employees for their 
services and co-operation. 




















ASSETS 
Ts. Tn. 
Ce SN 8 5 secs okua'ecanenecunweseuesaeauaes 10,000,000.— WN CII 6 ood vcigndecencdceccasancadexanscaqavenas 1,250,000.— 
WG oat cadena vadeledsanseducaveseesssseeennheweens 1,735,918.07 Cash in Hand and at the Central Bank................. 21,538,100.71 
Normal Legal Reserves .............00¢ 414,023.39 Local Foreign 
Legal Reserves according to Banking Law 414,023.39 Currency Currency 
Extraordinary Reserves ............ee0. 907,871.29 Cash in Hand .......... 5,196,340.62 3,661.45 
a Cee TNE 6 a6 cccccues 8,443,798.13 18,430.29 
Loans from Other Sources .............+. adiaeieei wuts 6,958,852.04 (Current Account) 
Deposits and Current Accounts : C. B. Private Account... 7,875,870.22 — 
Savings Accounts (Law 2999. Art. 25)... 65,957,961.58 —_——__—_ —_—_—— 
CE TNs kc ccacececctceseases ++  23,682,320.62 21,516,008.97 22,091.74 
e ————_ 89,640,282.20 —— ——— 
Payment Orders.......cc.0s nswaekenens éckébgiececacaes 346,255.99 Lagat Previgi0® ..ccccoccccceccce <sawwne’ gubebsdaidededs 17,397,654.60 
Re CIN Sd odcccasedccsdnunseces 4,301,770,60 Cash at Banks: 
CY ES ced iGcésanecsevensevakewe 15,929,950.72 DE I a ctccdunne susaetdacies oe §,220,219.94 
Balance carried forward to 1957 2,092,849.30 Pareles BAGG. oc cc ccccccccccceccccees 5,145,680. 36 
—— 10,365,900.30 
BE iu dade ccdedsnwaddaseaddbdnsedddddedwecatsesaceces 14,898,226.07 
Bs hadi nenccd<tcancesndeucgecquceeeucsceetaceue 7,107.— 
Current Accounts .......... eidencnhiaxéeuues 51,358,039.82 
I MII, 6 gc. cccécdcceceaecceeutsdscneeecse 158,967.03 
Loans to Affiliated Companies ............ enedaneecawes 3,497,309.— 
Fixed Assets : 
< Eee PN a caddcceudedeauacnedcenee 1,148,872.87 
CO) Read Bate 2c cccceccoccccccss eevee 5,010,865.01 
el 6,159,737.88 
oo DO TINE io 6. cc cceccsccceseccecas wthdentenans 185,912.17 
WD ivinscccsacstcadsttaceseswecicsniines eee CR Gi a cc cccconcecaes ascguaeaceons eneceeecaenes 4,188,924.34 
TIONG AGW ook cic ccccdcccdcccccésccace «++ 148,413,816.77 FOOD icce dtccdccces eecces eecccccccccccccece 131,005,878.92 
Endorsements ...... pevneses iaectacvaeee: See Transitory Accounts ............ VCaneqageeseceuanecas «+ 148,413,816.77 
GURFGRNOES . ccccccces eeiheweaneewee «+. 39,547,848.68 
SD Na. haeheenanddectecdandceeeaees ‘ (*) Insured at T.L. 1,449,983.82 


(**) Insured at T.L. 2,895,000.— 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 3}, 


1956 






Ta R.. 
ee ‘ 3,517,044.06 Tes OD CI on os hdc dn cecesckdadesccdcne 5,169,623.37 
adeake e 382,014.64 Income from legally held Government Bonds and Securities 602,494.79 
eaeeiwe 2,132,818.71 Income from other Bonds and Securities ................ 1,096.76 
eentene 2,267, 545.89 Fees and Commission from Banking Operations ......... 3,941,527.54 
ccees ee 267,366.05 Income from Miscellaneous Sources............-0eeee0 494,435.91 
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11,219,825.94 








Airmail Air Freight Airmail Air Freight 
Australia...... €9 strig. os Hong Kong.. os £7 10s. Nigeria ..... £7 15s. £5 5s. 
Canada .ccccce — $21.50 BIG. cccccee £7 15s £6 5s. Pakistan .... £7 15s. — 
or £7 14s. Indonesia ... £7 15s. — Philippines .. £9 — 
Ceylon ....... #7 I5s. £6 5s. Iranand iraq. £6 10s. _ Rhodesia(N.&S.) £7 15s. — 
ee £9 — Di Sedcese 6 10s. — S. Africa .... £7 15s. £6 5s. 
East Africa.... £7 15s. £6 5s. De acaacs £9 — S. America £7 15s. — 
Egypt......... £6 10s. £5 5s. — scocce GU a ME wacee . £6 10s. £5 10s. 
Europe ....... £4 15s. _ ebanon.... £6 10s. _ CASA, ccccce — 21.50 
er £7 15s. £5 5s. Malaya...... £7 15s. = or £7 I4s, 
Gibraltar, Malta. £3 15s. — New Zealand £9 — West Indies £7 15s. _ 












































APPOINTMENTS 





UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENERGY 
AUTHORITY 


WORKS MANAGER 


Applications are invited for a senior appoint- 
ment in the Operations Branch of the Industrial 
Group of the UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC 
ENERGY AUTHORITY at its WINDSCALE 
WORKS, SELLAFIELD, CALDERBRIDGE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


The successful candidate will be responsible 
to the Works General Manager for the safe and 
efficient operation of the Windscale reactors and 
associated chemical plants. 


Applicants must have a first or second-class 
Honours degree in chemistry or chemical engineer- 
ing or hold equivalent qualifications. Ability to 
control a large labour force involving the direc- 
tion of scientific and engineering effort and experi- 
ence of joint consultation procedures are neces- 
sary. Some years’ experience in the operation of 
chemical plants engaged in the processing of 
highly radioactive materials and a_ working 
knowledge of air-cooled reactors is highly desir- 
able. A knowledge of modern methods of 
budgetary cost control as applied to chemical 
Plants and reactors is desirable. 


SALARY 


Will be assessed within the range, £2,600- 
£3,150 per annum. 


A contributory Pension Scheme is in operation. 


An Authority house for renting by the success- 
ful candidate, if married, may be available in due 
course, or alternatively, substantial assistance may 
be given towards legal expenses incurred in private 
purchase. 


Suitably qualified persons are invited to apply 
for an application form quoting reference 2041 
to the Chicf Recruitment Officer, United King- 
dom Atomic Energy Authority, Industrial Group 
Headquarters, Risley, Warrington, Lancs. 


Closing date, September 16, 1957. 


NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 
CENTRAL LANCASHIRE GROUP 


STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited for the above pensionable 
position. The commencing salary will depend upon 
qualifications and experience and will be within the range 
of Grades A.P.T. 6/9 (£640/895 per annum). 


Applicants must be graduates in Mathematical Statistics 
or Economics with Statistics or hold an equivalent pro- 
fessional qualification. The work involves the use of 
sampling techniques, regression analysis and quality 
control. mainly in connection with production problems. 


Detailed applications, giving the names of two referees, 
should be sent to the General Manager, 
Centrai_ Lancashire Group, Stanley Buildings, 
Street, Bury, by September 30th. 


"Silver 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Informatio, Officer, preferably under 30, required to 
work to Director of Public Relations. 


Public relations or journalistic experience, together with 
adaptability and writing ability essential ; scientific or 
engineering background desirable. 


Starting salary within scale £1,209-£1,405. Contributory 

Pension Scheme. 

Send ee aw Application Form to Establishments 

aoe. U.K.A.E.A., 14, Ormond tna St. James’s, 
e Closing date _September 20, 1957 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY 


As a direct result of growth and pressure of work, 
vacancies have arisen with an old-established, leading firm 
of Management Consultants. The work calls for 
University or equivalent academic qualifications, 
experience in technical, production or marketing opera- 
tions at executive level, willingness to spend long hours 
for extended periods in any part of Great Britain, ability 
to handle at Director Level the problems of any concern. 
The challenge offered is a measure of the interest and 
opportunity for big enough men. Interested applicants 
should send, in confidence, full details of age, background 
and experience, to Box 394, R. Anderson and Co., 14 
William 1V Street, London, W.C.2. 


HE NATIONAL COAL BOARD, South Western 
Division, wish to appoint STATISTICIANS on the 
staffs of their Area Headquarters, to be responsible for 
the collection, processing analysis and interpretation of 
management statistics. Duties will include control and 
co-ordination of returns and maintenance of an Area 
library of routine information. 


A good degree in statistics, or in Economics or Mathe- 
matics with Statistics, is required ; exceptionally candi- 
dates holding a recognised statistical qualification (e.g. the 
Certificate of the Royal Statistical Society) would be con- 
sidered. Experience of statistical work in industry is 
desirable. Candidates should have the capacity for work- 
ing in close co-operation with officials in other depart- 
ments. 


The post will be Administrative Grade 5/6. The salary 
scales are : Grade 5, £940 x_ £30—£1,200 (Male) or £853 
x £30—£1,113 (Female). Grade 6, £780 x £25—£965 
(Male) or £740 x £20—£793 x £25—£878 (Female). The 
starting salary will depend upon qualifications and experi- 
ence but will not be less than £850 per annum. The post 
is superannuable. 


Full particulars of age, qualifications, experience and 
positions held should be sent to the Divisional Chief Staff 
Officer, National Coal Board, Cambrian Buildings, Mount 
Stuart Square, Cardiff, by September 18, 1957, quoting 
Vacancy No. 423. 
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CHIEF 
RESEARCH OFFICER 


A well-established Group of engineering 
Companies invites applications for the position of 
CHIEF RESEARCH OFFICER, involving the 
direction and control of Innovation, covering soil 
mechanics, physical and general chemistry and 
physics. cement and concrete testing, laboratory 
workshop, development of plant and equipment 
and field testing. Successful applicant will report 
directly to Managing Director of Parent Company 
and work in liaison with Directors of subsidiary 
Companies. Basic research an important function. 


Age 38-45. Good honours science or engineer- 
ing degree essential, with approximately 10 years 
in pure or applied research with responsibility for 
the application of applied research programmes in 
engineering fields. Starting salary in excellent 
four-figure range. Pension plan. This is a major 
position, offering unique opportunities, and 
should interest ambitious applicants with out- 
standing records. 


Apply in GUARANTEED STRICTEST CON- 
FIDENCE quoting Reference K.J.2546, and 
stating details age, education. experience, with 
names of organisations and positions held, with 
Salaries. research projects undertaken, and contact 
telephone number. 


Dr. P. S. de Q. Cabot 


P. S. CABOT & COMPANY, 
37-41, BEDFORD ROW, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
HEADQUARTERS 


require a STATISTICIAN and an ASSISTANT 
STATISTICIAN (Engineering) in the Technical 
Engineering and Statistics Section of the Chief 
Engineer’s Department in London. 

The Statistician will take charge of a sub-section 
dealing mainly with mathematical or statistical 
investigations relating to the operation of con- 
ventional and nuclear power stations. Duties 
will include development of methods of analysis 
and computational procedures with particular 
reference to the use of electronic computers, 
assessment of results and presentation of reports. 
The Assistant Statistician will assist in theseduties. 

Candidates should have a university degree in 
Statistics or mathematics and be able to apply the 
theory of advanced technia es of mathematical 
Statistics. A background of e 
is desirable. 

Salaries within £1,210-£1,570 per annum and 
£870-£1,045 per annum according to ability. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, experi- 
ence, present position and salary to D. Moffat, 
Director of Establishments, Winsley Street, 
a W.1, by September 24th. Quote Ref. 
3./385. 


gineering experience 





LARGE company engaged on advanced work 
in aeronautics has vacancies for the follow- 
ing staff : 
1. A QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 

for the Accounts Department. 

2. A QUALIFIED ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT 
in the Secretarial or Commercial Departments. 

These two posts are particularly suited to 
recently qualified accountants who are interested 
in business rather than in the professional field. 
3. AN ASSISTANT CONTRACTS MANAGER 

to negotiate and administer the contracts of a 
section of the company’s activities. Candidates 
must have had good experience in a similar 
type of work, preferably in sales or contracts 
departments of the aircraft industry. Posses- 
sion of accountancy, legal or equivalent 
qualifications would be an advantage. 

These are ail positions of authority, offering 
excellent opportunities for promotion. Salaries 
will be assessed in accordance with age, experi- 
ence and qualifications. Candidates should write, 
giving full details of qualifications and experience, 
to Box A.C. 33337, Samson Clarks, 57/61, 
Mortimer Street, W.1. 


ORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION requires a qualified 
Accountant for their Singapore office. Applicant, 
who should te unmarried and not more than 30, would 
be offered a three-year tour of duty, with opportunity 
to renew at an initial salary of Malayan $900 per 
month, plus accommodation. Vacancy offers interesting 
experience and wide scope for young man, keen to work 
in the East.—Applications to Box 764. 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF — 
NEW ENGLAND 
Armidale, New South Wales 


Applications are “invited for the position of LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 


The Lecturer will be primarily concerned with external 
(correspondence) students, but he will be encouraged to 
assist in internal teaching and research. 


Commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifica- 
tions and experience within the range of £A1,200 x £A80 
—£A1,750 plus cost of living adjustment of at present 
£A70 (males) and £A53 (females). Provision for super- 
annuation, payment of fares and removal expenses, assist- 
ance unde: staff housing scheme. 


Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, Asso- 
ciation of Universities of the oo Commonwealth, 36, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, in 
Australia and Lundon, is October 12, 1957. 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. LTD. 


invite applications for the position § of 


SAFETY MANAGER 


Candidates should have a sound Engincering 
background and be thoroughly conversant with the 
Factories Acts Regulations as they apply to the 
Engineering industry and have the ability and 
experience to install and maintain a dynamic 
Safety Programme, in a Company which believes 
that Safety is their number one business. The 
new factory, at present under construction, will 
manufacture and assemble Diesel Engined Earth 
Moving equipment and will employ some 1,500 
people in the first instance, 


This position offers a challenge to the young 
man with the necessary qualifications and experi- 


ence to grow in a new and progressive organisa- 
tion. 


Write in the first instance to the Manager, 


Personnel and Employee Services, 1, Newton 
Place, Glasgow, C.3. 


Senior Staff Vacancies 


for 


DESIGNERS 


The team which designed the successful 
air-to-air guided weapon 


«¢ FIRESTREAK ”’ 


ELECTRO- a 
— 


pee ArT INSTALLATION 
DESIGNERS. 
aageaiane. with full details of qualifica- 
tions and experience, may be submitted, in 
Strict confidence, to the Personnel Manager 
(Ref. 65B). 


DE HAVILLAND PROPELLERS 
Limited 


Manor Road, Hatfield, Herts. 


MARKETING ANALYST 
WANTED 


A progressive medium-sized advertising agency 
is looking for a marketing analyst. He will 
Possess a sound research background together 
with the ability to prepare and interpret market 
analyses in terms of practical prognosis, trend pro- 
jections, etc. Please write, in strictest confidence, 
to Box _767. 





PPLICATIONS INVITED for 

good prospects and opportunity” for initiative. Likely 
to suit Chartered Accountant, partly qualified Actuary or 
individual with good and responsible experience of pension 
fund working. Age under 35. Starting salary £1.000- 
~ Box’ according to experience. Interview mid-September. 
— Box 


HE SOUTH WALES- ELECTRICITY BOARD require 
an Assistant Statistician in the Chief Commercial 
Ojfficer’s Department, Head Office, St. Mellons. 


A young man interested in statistics and preferably 
having the Certificate of the R.S.S. or similar qualifica 
tion is required for work in connection with sales, 
revenue and other statistics. Applicants should be 
familiar with graphical presentation and analysis of 
results. Opportunities will occur for work: on Sample 
Surveys and operational research. 


Grade 3 (£680-£740) of the N.J.C. Schedule 


Applications, stating age, present position and salary. 
qualifications, experience and three referees, should be 
addressed to the Secretary (Establishments Section), St. 
Mellons, Cardiff, to arrive by September 24, 1937. 


CCOUNTANTS required by GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTHERN NIGERIA on contract for one tour 

of 12-24 months in first instance. Commencing salary 
according to experience in scale (including Inducement 
Addition) £1,170 rising to £1.824 with gratuity at rate 
of £150 a year. Clothing Allowance £45. Free passages 
for officer and wife. Assistance towards cost of children’s 
Passages and grant up to £288 a year for their mainten- 
ance in United Kingdom. Liberal leave on full salary. 

Candidates must be members of a recognised body of 
professional accountants and have had appropriate expeti- 
ence with a firm of Accountants, a Public Company oF 
a Local Authority. They should possess organising 
ability and be able to control staff. 

Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, London. 
S.W.1. State age. name in block letters, full qualifications 
and experience and quote M1B/43424/EN. 


Salary : 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
Wellington, New Zealand 


The Council of Victoria stare College proposes 
shortly to appoint a NIOR LECTURER _sin 
ACCOUNTANCY and mh. applications from suitably 
qualified persons for this post. 


Applicants should have had practical experience of 
accounting and some knowledge of public accounting 
would be an advantage. University training and teaching 
experience is desirable but not essential. 


The salary wil be £1,615 per annum. An allowance 
made toward, travel and removal expenses. 


Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary. Ast. 
ciation of Universities of the _ Commonwealth, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, io 
New Zealand and London, is October 15, 1957. 
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WANTED 
FOR TOP MANAGEMENT 
Large International company, dealing in 


branded goeds, invites applications for top mana- 


gerial position in its important Italian organisa- 
tion. 


This appointment demands a man of strong 
personality ; with the executive ability to manage 
independently a large-scale organisation ; and 
with wide experience especially in marketing. A 
—— command of the Italian language is also 
wanted. 


This position offers excellent conditions, great 
interest and wide scope ; and remuneration will 
be on a scale commensurate with its demands— 
and its importance. 


Candidates who are able to meet the basic 
requirements should address applications (in hand- 
writing) which will be treated in the strictest 
confidence, together with details of their careers, 


to : 
Department D.B., 


Spain_ Brothers, 
Chartered Accountants, 1, 


Old Burlington Street, 


London, W.1. 
RITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION _ require 
Statistician: Economist. Candidates should have 


facility for clear and brief explanation of economic and 
statistical developments in everyday terms. A few years’ 
practical experience is required in this kind of work, or 
in transport. Preference given to a graduate with good 
honours degree in economics and/or statistics. Starting 
salary in the region of £1,000 a year. 


Superannuation scheme ; certain free travel facilities ; 
medical examination. 


Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, 
to be sent to Manpower Adviser, British Transport Com- 
mission, 222, Marylebone Road, N.W.1, within 14 days. 

DVERTISING AGENCY requires a_ Statistically 

minded young man or woman, preferably with some 


market research experience and/or qualifications § in 
Economics.—Write full details to Mr. Oliver, Scott- 
Turner and Associates Limited, 17-18 Dover Street. 
London, W.1. 


wee are invited for the position of Secretary 
to a group of Wool Textile Employers’ Organisa- 
tions centred in Huddersfield. Candidates should have 
experience in labour matters, the conduct of meetings, 
and a knowledge of general economics (preferably a 
degree). Applications, stating age, salary required, full 
details of qualifications and past experience, along with 
two references, to be addressed to Maurice Barber, J.P.. 
The Wool Textile Associations’ Committee, 9, Imperial 
Arcade. Huddersfield. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL — 


Applications are invited from University Graduates, pre- 
ferably with training in Economics or Sociology, for 
appointment as Assistant Librarian. Initial salary within 


the range £550-£750 per annum, according to qualifica- 
tions. 


~ 
Applications, including the names of not more than 
three referees, should be received not later than September 
20. 1957, by the undersigned from whom further par- 
ticulars of the conditions of appointment may be obtained. 


STANLEY DUMBELL, 
1957. Registrar. 


CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


Augusi, 


Applications are invited for the a of SENIOR 


LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENC 

The salary attached to the position will be at the 
tate of £1,315 per annum, rising by annual increments 
to £1.615 per annum. 

An allowance is made towards travelling expenses. 
The appointment will date from February 1, 1958, or 


as soon thereafter as the appointee can commence duty. 


Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary. 
Association of Universities of the _— Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, 
New Zealand and London, is September 30, 57. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD — 


Applications are invited for a_ post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Economic Statistics, to begin duties as soon 
&@S possible. An economic theorist, prepared to make 
economic statistics his main interest, would be con- 
sidered Initial salary on the scale £700 x os £850, 
according to qualifications and experience, with F.S.S.U. 
Provision and family allowance.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Registrar, to whom applications 
(four copies), including the names and addresses of three 
referees. should be sent by September 16, 1957 
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NEW ZEALAND MARKET 


Well-established and aggressive importing firm, ware- 
housing at Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch and 
Dunedin, is looking for a durable consumer goods Agency 
direct from brand-conscious manufacturer. This firm is 
aggressive. Last Agency contract signed October. 1956, 
already brings turnover for Principal concerned to £20,000 
last month. If you have a_ quantity line which is not 
enjoying its full share of the New Zealand market, kindly 
communicate with “NEW ZEALAND IMPORTER.” 
Messrs. J. Hott, Lted., Piccadilly House, Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


HIEF ACCOUNTANT and COMMERCIAL MANA- 

GER required for a large C. E. Contract situated in 
the South Uist Island of the Hebrides. The expected 
duration of the contract is three years. 





Duties will consist of supervising staff. handling the 
checking and payment of all invoices and the recovery 
of charges for services rendered to the various suppliers 
and sub-contractors. Knowledge of shipping charges and 
arrangements an advantage but not essential. 


Salary. mainland leave and housing will be dealt with 
at interview. 


_ Only applicants who have had a first-class training and 
similar experience will be considered and in the first 
instance should apply to Higgs and Hill, Ltd.. Crown 
Works, South Lambeth Road, London, S.W.8. giving 
full particulars, which will be treated in the strictest 
confidence. > 


ARS, LIMITED, the well-known confectionery manu- 
facturers, invites applications for the post of Field 
Manager (man _or woman) within its Market Research 
Department. The appointment carries full responsibility 
for the management and technical efficiency of a fairly 
large and expanding field force of women investigators, 
and calls for the ability to control a substantial pro- 
gramme of research operations in both the consumer and 
retail fields. 

Preference will be given to candidates with previous 
experience in dealing with the practical problems involved 
and maintaining a high standard of work. ualifications 
in the social sciences and/or psychology would be added 
advantages. 

Good health and full mobility are essential. Age 
between 25-35. The starting salary will be not less than 
£1,250 per annum, and there is a generous non-contribu- 
tory scheme covering pensions, life assurance and sickness. 

Write, giving brief details of experience and qualifica- 
tions, to Chief Personnel Officer, Mars, Limited, Dundee 
Road, Slough, Bucks, as soon as possible. 


AND J. CLARK LIMITED, STREET, SOMERSET, 


« require a female Secretary for their Managing 
Director. Applications are invited from. graduates with 
previous commercial experience, and also those with 


knowledge of shorthand and typing. Applicants should 
not be over 30 years of age. Excellent remuneration 
and conditions. If necessary, a _ furnished flat or 
alternative accommodation can be found.—Applications 
o— be made to the Personnel Officer, marked 
** Private.” s 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 
Part-time TEACHERS urgently required for the 
following subjects up to final degree or final professional 


Standard :— 

ACCOUNTING ; ECONOMICS (THEORETICAL 
and APPLIED); EXPORT PRACTICE ; HISTORY ; 
GERMAN :; GOVERNMENT (CENTRAL and 
LOCAL) ; SOCIAL and POLITICAL THEORY 
POLITICAL THOUGHT, HISTORY 

and MARKET 


OF ; 
MARKETING RESEARCH ; 
BUDGETARY CONTROL ; SALESMANSHIP. 

Persons with suitable qualifications should write 
immediately to reference DS/CLW, Woolwich Polytechnic, 
Thomas Street, London, S.E.18. 


THE DURHAM COLLEGES 


in the University of Durham 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN 
LAW in the Department of Social Studies from January 1, 
1958, or such later date as may be arranged. The salary 
scale attaching to the appointment will be £900-£1,650 a 
year. 


Applications (three copies), together with the names 
of three referees, should be sent not later than September 
30, 1957, to the Secretary, 38 North Bailey, Durham, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 

Applications are invited for the post 
Assistant in the Department of Economics. 
will be on the scale £450-£550 per annum.—Further 
particulars may be obtained from the’ Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park. Swansea, by whom 


applications must be received by Saturday, September 14, 
1957. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD | 


Applications are invited for a post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Economics to begin duties as soon 
as possible. Candidates should have special interests in 
Economics of Labour (Industrial Relations). Salary 
scales: Lecturer—£900 x £50-£1.350 x £75-£1,650; 
Assistant Lecturer—£700 x £50-£850. with F.S.S.U. 
provision and family allowance. Initial salary on_cither 
scale according to qualifications and experience. Further 
Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, to whom 
applications (four copies), including the names and 
one of three referees, should be sent by September 
16, 19: 
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Binding ‘Casas fins The Economist . a 


are available from EASIBIND LTD. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on the spine; they 
provide an extremely effective and firm binding and will 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition together with the 
quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 


.seveone LIMITED acini E) : 


quarterly Indexes. 
spine. 
_is 11)-. 








Prot trig tr tist: 


The year can be stamped on the 
The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not to The Economist, but 
to EASIBIND LTD. at the address below: 


NEWMAN STREET :- 


Lid., at 22 Ryder Street, London, SW! 
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INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


The Society of Incorporated Accountants’ 
EXAMINATIONS, NOVEMBER, 1957 


The Society’s November, 1957, Examinations will be 
held on the following dates : 










Examinations. 


Intermediate : 


n November 13, 14 and 15. 1957 
Final Part I : November 12 and 13, 1957 
Final Part ll : November 14 and 15, 1957 

The Centres will be Belfast, Birmingham, Cardiff, 


Dublin, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Southampton. 


Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged 


with the Secretary. Incorporated Accountants’ Hall. 
Temple Place, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2, not later 
than September 20, 1957. 


HE EASTERN BANK, Limited. 
The TRANSFER BOOKS and REGISTER 
MEMBERS will be CLOSED on the 

1957, for that day only. 


By Order of the Board 
Vv. ¢€ 


of 
20th September, 


. W.’ RAMPTON, 
Secretary. 
2 & 3, Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 
4th September, 1957. 


CONOMIST (26). Dutch nationality. Public School. 
Graduate of Lausanne University in_ Economics and 
Commercial Science. Fluent English, French, German 
and Dutch. Eight months’ audit experience with firm 
of chartered accountants in England. Seeks appointment 
with professional consultants or in commerce with scope 
for use of economic training and prospects of advance- 


ment. H. Van Heesewijk, Gorsefield, Budworth Road, 
Birkenhead. 
USINESS MAN with good connections in Venezuela 


_ making regular journeys to that country offers his 
services to firms and exporters for special assignments or 
market surveys.—Box 766 


T 34 recently graduated with Upper 2nd ECONOMICS 
SPECIALIST DEGREE ; secks post commercial 
or otherwise. Box 768. 
HE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS LIMITED (Incorporated 1923). 
The next Examinations will be held on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day. Thursday and Friday, the 26th, 27th, 28th and 29th 
November, 1957. Membership can only be obtained by 
those who have passed the prescribed Examinations. Copies 
of the Syllabus can be obtained from the Secretary, 4, 
Clareville Grove, South Kensington, London, S.W.7. 
HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest 
range of books on Economics, Politics, History, 
Anthropology and the Social Sciences. Worlc-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clement's Inn 
Passage, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 
IRED TAMBOURINISTS : recapture the authentic 
Spanish shythm with a glass or two of Duff Gordon's 
El Cid Sherry. Flamencos in the Fulham Road! Ole! 
Ole! 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2. _Addison Ro. d, W.14. PARK 8392. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.Sc.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall 


(Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range 


of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 1,200 Wolsey Hall 
students have secured this valuable degree since 1925.— 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A... LL.D., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


offers a choice of comprehensive courses of training for 
educated girls who wish to become Private Secretaries, 
Company Secretaries or Secretary-Linguists. Also 
combined Secretarial and Finishing Course Specialised 
training in Journalism, Political, Hotel or Medical work. 


Intensive Courses for university gradpates. Day and 
resident students. New Course October 1. 1957.— 
Prospectus from the Principal, J. W. . Loveridge, 


M.A(Cantab.), St. 


Godric’s College, 2, 
London, N.W.3 


Arkwright Road, 
Telephone i 


Hampstead 9831. 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above degrce (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 


those seeking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. “The College. 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E. free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus —andjor advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or cal) at 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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The men from down under 


Why does a man choose to spend his 
working life underground? The miners of 
Broken Hill are often asked this question by 
people who have no idea of what it is like to 
work hundreds of feet below the ground. 
In fact, mining is to-day a healthy and 
well paid job. The heavy labour which used 
to be done by hand is nowadays done by 
machinery, and to the modern miner brains 
are more useful than brawn. Important, too, 
is the ability to get on with other people, for 
the miner does not work alone, but is a 
member of a highly specialised team in which 
every man’s livelihood and safety depends 
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in part on the skill of his fellow workers. 

The mining companies of the Consolidated 
Zinc Group employ many thousands of 
underground workers. These men are making 
a very real contribution to the prosperity of 
the Commonwealth, and the Corporation 
goes to great lengths to ensure that they 
enjoy the best possible working conditions 
and the use of the finest equipment that 
science and engineering can devise. Behind 
the miner is the skill of engineers and 
metallurgists, geologists and commercial 
experts—all the resources of a_ great 
industrial organisation. 


THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LTD 
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